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CHAPTER I 

G UMBRIL, Theodore Gumbril Junior, B. .A^- 
Oxon, sat in his oaken stall on the north 
of the School Chapel and wondered, as he listened 
through the uneasy silence of half a thousand school- 
boys to the First Lesson, pondered, as he looked vip 
at the vast window opposite, all blue and jaundiced 
and bloody with nineteenth century glass, speculated 
in his rapid and rambling way about the existence 
and the nature of God. 

Standing in front of the spread brass eagle and 
fortified in his convictions by the sixth chapter of 
Deuteronomy (for this first Sunday of term was the 
fifth after Easter), the Reverend Pelvey could spealc 
of these things with an enviable certainty. ' ‘HE ear", 
O Israel,’^ he was booming out over the top of the 
portentous Book: ‘"the Lord our God is one Lord.'^ 
One Lord ; Mr. Pelvey knew ; he had studied the- 
ology. But if theology and theosophy, then why not: 
theography and theometry, why not theognomy, 
theotrophy, theotomy, theogamy? Why not theo— 
physics and theo-chemistry? Why not that in- 
genious toy, the theotrope or wheel of gods? Why 
not a monumental theodrome ? 

In the great window opposite, young David stood. 
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like a cock, crowing on the dunghill of a tumbled 
giant. From the middle of Goliath’s forehead there 
Issued, like a narwhal’s budding horn, a curious 
excrescence. Was it the embedded pebble? Or 
perhaps the giant’s married life. 

“. . . with all thine heart,” declaimed the Rever- 
end Pelvey, “and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” 

No, but seriously, Gumbril reminded himself, the 
problem was very troublesome indeed. God as a 
sense of warmth about the heart, God as exultation,. 
God as tears in the eyes, God as a rush of power or 
thought— that was all right. But God as truth, God 
as 2+2=4— that wasn’t so clearly all right. Was 
there any chance of their being the same? Were 
there bridges to join the two worlds ? And could it 
be that the Rev. Pelvey, M. A., foghorning away 
from behind the imperial bird, could it be that he 
had an answer and a due? That was hardly be- 
lievable. Particularly if one knew Mr. Pelvey per- 
sonally. And Gumbril did. 

“And these words which I command thee this 
day,” retorted Mr. Pelvey, “shall be in thine heart.” 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? Reply, Mr. Pel- 
vey, reply. Gumbril jumped between the horns of 
the dilemma and voted for other organs. 

“And thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
Aildren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Diligently to thy children . . . Gumbril remem- 
bered his own childhood; they had not been very 
^diligently taught to him. “Beetles, black beetles” — 
his father had a really passionate feeling about the 
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before she died. He hadn’t known that she was 
going to die, but when he entered her room, when 
he saw her lying so weakly in the bed, he had 
suddenly began to cry, uncontrollably. All the 
fortitude, the laughter even, had been hers. And 
she had spoken to him. A few words only ; but they 
had contained all the wisdom he needed to live by. 
She had told him what he was, and what he should 
try to be, and how to be it. And crying, still 
aying, he had promised that he would try. 

“And the Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes,’’ said Mr. Pelvey, “for our good always, 
tha t he might preserve us alive as it is at this day.’’ 

And had he kept his promise, Gumbril wondered, 
had he preserved himself alive? 

“Here endeth the First Lesson.’’ Mr. Pelvey 
retreated from the eagle and the organ presaged 
the coming Te Deum. 

Gumbril hoisted himself to his feet; the folds 
of his B.A. gown billowed nobly about him as he 
rose. He sighed and shook his head with the gesture 
of one who tries to shake off a fly or an importunate 
thought. When the time came for singing, he sang. 
On the opposite side of the chapel two boys were 
grinning and whispering to one another behind their 
lifted Prayer Books. Gumbril frowned at them 
ferociously. The two boys caught his eye and their 
faces at once took on an expression of sickly piety ; 
they began to sing with unction. They were two 
ugly, stupid-looking louts, who ought to have been 
apprenticed years ago to some useful trade. Instead 
of which they were wasting their own and their 
teacher’s and their more intelligent comrades’ time 
in trying, quite vainly, to acquire an elegant literary 
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education. The minds of dogs, Gumbril reflected, 
do not benefit by being treated as though they were 
the minds of men. 

‘^Oh Lord, have mercy upon us: have mercy 
upon ns ” 

Gumbril shrugged his shoulders and looked round 
the chapel at the faces of the boys. Lord indeed 
have mercy upon us. He was disturbed to find 
the sentiment echoed on a somewhat different note 
in the Second Lesson which was drawn from the 
twenty-third chapter of St. Luke. ‘Tather, forgive 
them/’ said Mr. Pelvey in his unvaryingly juicy 
voice ; "'for they know not what they do.” Ah, but 
suppose one did know what one was doing? Sup- 
pose one knew only too well? And of course one 
always did know. One was not a fool. 

But this was all nonsense, all nonsense. One 
must think of something better than this. What a 
comfort it would be, for example, if one could bring 
air cushions into chapel! These polished oaken 
stalls were devilishly hard; they were meant for 
stout and lusty pedagogues not for bony starvelings 
like himself. An air cushion, a delicious pneu. 

"'Here endeth,” boomed Mr. Pelvey, closing his 
book on the back of the German eagle. 

As if by magic. Dr. Jolly was ready at the organ 
with the Benedictus. It was positively a relief to 
stand again; this oak was adamantine. But air- 
cushions, alas, would be too bad an example for the 
boys. Hardy young Spartans! it was an essential 
part of their education that they should listen to the 
word of revelation without pneumatic easement. 
No, air cushions wouldn’t do. The real remedy, it 
suddenly flashed across his mind, would be trousers 
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with pneumatic seats. For all occasions ; not merely 
for church going. 

The organ blew a thin Puritan-preacher’s note 
through one of its hundred nostrils. ^T believe 
. . With a noise like the breaking of a wave, 
five hundred turned towards the East. The view 
of David and Goliath was exchanged for a Cruci- 
fixion in the grand manner of eighteen hundred and 
sixty. ‘‘Father forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” No, no, Gumbril preferred to look 
at the grooved stonework rushing smoothly up on 
either side of the great East window towards the 
vaunted roof; preferred to reflect, like the dutiful 
son of an architect he was, that Perpendicular at its 
best — and its best is its largest — ^is the finest sort 
of English Gothic. At its worst and smallest, as 
in most of the colleges of Oxford, it is mean, petty, 
and, but for a certain picturesqueness, almost wholly 
disgusting. He felt like a lecturer: next slide, 
please. “And the life everlasting. Amen.” Like 
an oboe, Mr. Pelvey intoned : “The Lord be with 
you.” 

For prayer, Gumbril reflected, there .would be 
Dunlop knees. Still, in the days when he had made 
a habit of praying, they hadn’t been necessary. 
“Our Father . . .” The words were the same as 
they were in the old days ; but Mr. Pelvey’s method 
of reciting them made them sound rather different. 
Her dresses, when he had leaned his forehead 
against her knee to say those words — ^those words, 
good Lord! that Mr. Pelvey was oboeing out of 
existence — ^were always black in the evenings, and 
of silk, and smelt of orris root. And when she 
was dying, she had said to him : “Remember the 
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baritone. He particularly liked the third verse; it 
marked, in his opinion, the Headmaster’s highest 
poetical achievement. 

(/) For slack hands and {dim) idle minds. 

{mf) Mischief still the Tempter finds. 

(f) Keep him captive in his lair. 

At this point Dr. Jolly enriched his tune with a 
thick accompaniment in the lower registers, artfully 
designed to symbolize the depth, the gloom and 
general repulsiveness of the Tempter’s home. 

(ff) Keep him captive in his lair. 

(/) Work will bind him. {dim.) Work is 
(pp) prayer. 

Work, thought Gumbril, work. Lord, how pas- 
sionately he disliked work! Let Austin have his 
swink to him reserved. Ah, if only one had work 
of one’s own, proper work, decent work — not 
forced upon one by the griping of one’s belly! 
Amen! Dr. Jolly blew the two sumptuous jets of 
reverence into the air; Gumbril accompanied them 
with all his heart. Amen, indeed. 

Gumbril sat down again. It might be con- 
venient, he thought, to have the tail so long that 
one could blow up one’s trousers while one actually 
had them on. In which case, it would have to be 
coiled round the waist like a belt; or looped up, 
perhaps, and fastened to a clip on one’s braces. 

“The nineteenth chapter of The Acts of the 
Apostles, part of the thirty-fourth verse.” The 
Headmaster’s loud, harsh voice broke vidently out 
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from the pulpit. “All with one voice for the space 
of about two hours cried out. Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians/" 

Gumbril composed himself as comfortably as he 
could on his oaken seat. It was going to be one 
of the Headmaster’s real swingeing sermons. Great 
is Diana. And Venus? Ah, these seats, these 
seats ! 

Gumbril did not attend evening chapel. He stayed 
at home in his lodgings to correct the sixty-three 
Holiday Task Papers which had fallen to his share. 
They lay, thick piles of them, on the floor beside 
his chair : sixty-three answers to ten questions about 
the Italian Risorgimento. The Risorgimento, of all 
subjects! It had been one of the Headmaster’s 
caprices. He had called a special masters" meeting 
at the end of last term to tell them all about the 
Risorgimento. It was his latest discovery. 

“The Risorgimento, gentlemen, is the most im- 
portant event in modern European history."" And 
he had banged the table, he had looked defiantly 
round the room in search of contradictors. 

But nobody had contradicted him. Nobody ever 
did; they all knew better. For the Headmaster was 
as fierce as he was capricious. He was for ever dis- 
covering something new. Two terms ago it had 
been singeing; after the hair-cut and before the 
shampoo, there must be singeing. 

“The hair, gentlemen, is a tube. If you cut it and 
leave the end unsealed, the water will get in and 
rot the tube. Hence the importance of singeing, 
gentlemen. Singeing seals the tube. I shall address 
the boys about it after chapel to-morrow morning; 
and I trust that all housemasters"" — ^and he had 
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^ared around him from under his savage eyebrows 

“will see that their boys get themselves regularly 

singed after cutting.” 

For weeks afterwards every boy trailed behind 
him a faint and nauseating whiff of burning, as 
though he were fresh from hell. And now it was 
the Risorgimento. One of these days, Gumbril 
reflected, it would be birth control, or the decimal 
system, or rational dress. 

He picked up the nearest batch of papers. The 
printed questions were pinned to the topmost of 
them. 

“Give a brief account of the character and career 
of Pope Pius IX, with dates wherever possible.” 

Gumbril leaned back in his chair and thought of 
his own character, with dates. 1896: the first seri- 
ous and conscious and deliberate lie. Did you break 
that vase, Theodore? No, mother. It lay on his 
conscience for nearly a month, eating deeper and 
deeper. Then he had confessed the truth. Or 
rather he had not confessed ; that was too difficult. 
He led the conversation, very subtly, as he thought, 
round through the non-malleability of glass, through 
breakages in general, to this particular broken vase ; 
he practically forced his motEer to repeat her ques- 
tion. And then, with a burst of tears, he had 
answered, yes. It had always been difficult for him 
to say things directly, point-blank. His mother had 
told him, when she was dying . . . No, no; not 
that. 

In 1898 or 1899 — oh, these dates! — ^he had made 
a pact with his little cousin, Molly, that she should 
let him see her with no clothes on, if he would do 
the same by her. She had fulfilled her part of the 
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by heart. He turned to the next paper. Higgs was 
o£ opinion that “Pius the Ninth was a good but 
stupid man, who thought he could settle the Risorgi- 
mento with a few reforms and a political armistice.’^ 
Beddoes was severer. “Pius IX was a bad man, 
who said that he was infallible which showed he had 
less than average intelligence.'' Sopwith Minor 
shared the general opinion about Pio's intelligence 
and displayed a great familiarity with the wrong 
dates. Clegg-Weller was voluminous and informa- 
tive. “Pius IX was not so clever as his prime 
minister Cardinal Antonelli. When he came to the 
tiara he was a liberal and Metternich said he had 
never reckoned on a liberal pope. He then became 
a conservative. He was kindly, but not intelligent, 
and he thought Garibaldi and Cavour would be 
content with a few reforms and an amnesty." At 
the top of Garstang’s paper was written : “I have 
had measles all the holidays, so have been unable to 
read more than the first thirty pages of the book. 
Pope Pius IX does not come into these pages, of 
the contents of which I will proceed to give the 
following pr&is.'’ And the pr&is duly followed. 
Gumbril would have liked to give him full marks. 
But the business-like answer of Appleyard called 
him back to a better sense of his duty. “Pius IX 
became Pope in 1846 and died in 1878. He was a 
kindly man but his intelligence was below the . . 

Gumbril laid the paper down and shut his eyes. 
No, this was really impossible. Definitely, it couldn't 
go on, it could not go on. There were thirteen 
weeks in the summer term, there would be thirteen 
in the autumn and eleven or twelve in the spring; 
and then another summer of thirteen, and so it 
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would go on for ever. For ever. It wouldn’t do. 
He would go away and live uncomfortably on his 
three hundred. Or, no, he would go away and 
he would make money — ^that was more like it — 
money on a large scale, easily; he would be free 
and he would live. For the first time, he 
would live. Behind his closed eyes, he saw himself 
living. 

Over the plushy floors of some vast and ignoble 
Ritz slowly he walked, at ease, with confidence : 
over the plushy floors and there, at the end of a 
long vista, there was Myra Viveash, waiting, this 
time, for him ; coming forward impatiently to meet 
him, his abject lover now, not the cool, free, laugh- 
ing mistress who had lent herself contemptuously 
once to his pathetic and silent importunity and then, 
after a day, withdrawn the gift again. Over the 
plushy floors to dine. Not that he was in love 
with Myra any longer: but revenge is sweet. 

He sat in his own house. The Chinese statues 
looked out from the niches; the Maillols passion- 
ately meditated, slept and were more than alive. 
The Goyas hung on the walls, there was a Boucher 
in the bathroom; and when he entered with his 
guests, what a Piazzetta exploded above the dining- 
room mantelpiece! Over the ancient wine they 
talked together, and he knew ever)^hing they knew 
and more; he gave, he inspired, it was the others 
who assimilated and were enriched. After dinner 
there were Mozart quartets; he opened his port- 
folios and showed his Daumiers, his Tiepolos, his 
Canaletto sketches, his drawings by Picasso and 
Lewis, and the purity of his naked Ingres, And 
later, talking of Odalisques, there were orgies with- 
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out fatigue or disgust, and the women were pictures 
and lust in action, art. 

Over the empty plains forty horses impelled him 
towards Mantua ; rubadub — adubadub, with the 
silencer out. Towards the most romantic city in 
all the world. 

When he spoke to women — ^how easily and in- 
solently he spoke now! — ^they listened and laughed 
and looked at him sideways and dropped their 
eyelids over the admission, the invitation of their 
glance. With Phyllis once he had sat, for how 
long? in a warm and moonless darkness, saying 
nothing, risking no gesture. And in the end they 
had parted, reluctantly and still in silence. Phyllis 
now was with him once again in the summer night ; 
but this time he spoke, now softly, now in the angry 
breathless whisper of desire, he reached out and 
took her, and she was naked in his arms. All 
chance encounters, all plotted opportunities recurred ; 
he knew, now, how to live, how to take advantage 
of them. 

Over the empty plains towards Mantua, towards 
Mantua, he slid along at ease, free and alone. He 
explored the horrors of Roman society; visited 
Athens and Seville. To Unamuno and Papini he 
conversed familiarly in their own tongues. He 
understood perfectly and without effort the quantum 
theory. To his friend Shearwater he gave half a 
million for physiological research. • He visited 
Schoenberg and persuaded him to write still better 
music. He exhibited to the politicians the full 
extent of their stupidity and their wickedness; he 
set them working for the salvation, not the destruc- 
tion of humanity. Once in the past when he had 
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been called upon to make a public speech, he had 
felt so nervous that he was sick ; the thousands who 
listened to him now bent like wheat under the wind 
of his eloquence. But it was only by the way and 
occasionally that he troubled himself to move them. 
He found it easy now to come to terms with every- 
one he met, to understand all points of 'view, to 
identify himself with even the most unfamiliar 
spirit. And he knew how everybody lived and what 
it was like to be a mill girl, a dustman, an engine 
driver, a Jew, an Anglican bishop, a confidence- 
trickster. Accustomed as he was to being swindled 
and imposed upon without protest, he now knew 
the art of being brutal. He was just dressing down 
that insolent porter at the Continental, who had 
complained that ten francs wasn’t enough (and had 
got, as a matter of historic fact another five in 
addition) when his landlady gave a knock, opened 
the door and said : ^^Dinner’s ready, Mr. Gumbril.” 

Feeling a little ashamed at having been inter- 
rupted in what was, after all, one of the ignobler 
and more trivial occupations of his new life, Gum- 
bril went down to his fatty chop and green peas. 
It was the first meal to be eaten under the new 
dispensation ; he ate it, for all that it was unhappily 
indistinguishable from the meals of the past, with 
elation and a certain solemnity, as though he were 
partaking of a sacrament. He felt buoyant with the 
thought that at last, at last, he was doing something 
about life. 

When the chop was eaten, he went upstairs and, 
after filling two suit-cases and a gladstone bag with 
the most valued of his possessions, addressed him- 
self to the task of writing to the Headmaster. He 
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might have gone away, of course, without writing 
But it would be nobler, more in keeping, he tVIt, 
with his new life, to leave a justificati<m Iwlumi— 
or rather not a justification, a denounccmefjt. He 
picked up his pen and daiounced. 


CHAPTER II 


G UMBRIL senior occupied a tall, narrow- 
shouldered and rachitic house in a little obscure 
square not far from Paddington. There were five 
floors, and a basement with beetles, and nearly a 
hundred stairs, which shook when any one ran too 
rudely down them. It was a prematurely old and 
decaying house in a decaying quarter. The square 
in which it stood was steadily coming down in the 
world. The houses which a few years ago had all 
been occupied by respectable families, were now 
split up into squalid little maisonettes, and from 
the neighbouring slums, which along with most 
other unpleasant things the old bourgeois families 
had been able to ignore, invading bands of children 
came to sport on the once sacred pavements. 

Mr. Gumbril was almost the last survivor of the 
old inhabitants. He liked his house and he liked his 
square. Social decadence had not affected the four- 
teen plane trees which adorned its little garden and 
the gambols of the dirty children did not disturb 
the starlings who came, evening by evening in 
summer time, to roost in their branches. 

On fine evenings he used to sit out on his balcony 
waiting for the coming of the birds. And just at 
sunset, when the sky was most golden, there would 
be a twittering overhead and the black, innumerable 
flocks of starlings would come sweeping across on 
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the way from their daily haunts to their roosting 
places, chosen so capriciously among the tree- 
planted squares and gardens of the city and so 
tenaciously retained, year after year, to the ex- 
clusion of every other place. Why his fourteen 
plane trees should have been chosen Mr. Gumbril 
could never imagine. There were plenty of larger 
and more umbrageous gardens all round; but they 
remained birdless, while every evening, from the 
larger flocks, a faithful legion detached itself to 
settle clamorously among his trees. They sat and 
chattered till the sun went down and twilight was 
past, with intervals every now and then of silence 
that fell suddenly and inexplicably on all the birds 
at once, lasted through a few seconds of thrilling 
suspense, to end as suddenly and senselessly in 
an outburst of the same loud and simultaneous 
conversation. 

The starlings were Mr. Gumbril’s most affection- 
ately cherished friends; sitting out on his balcony 
to watch and listen to them, he had caught at the 
shut of treacherous evenings many colds and chills 
on the liver, he had laid up for himself many painful 
hours of rheumatism. These little accidents did 
nothing, however, to damp his affection for the 
birds ; and still on every evening that could possibly 
be called fine, he was always to be seen in the twi- 
light, sitting on the balcony, gazing up, round- 
spectacled and rapt, at the fourteen plane trees. 
The breezes stirred in his grey hair, tossing it up 
in long, light wisps that fell across' his forehead 
and over his spectacles; and then he would shake 
his head impatiently and the bony hand would be 
freed for a moment from its unceasing combing and 
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clutching of the sparse grey beard to push back the 
strayed tendrils, to smoothe, and reduce to order 
the whole rufHed head. The birds chattered on, 
the hand went back to its clutching and combing; 
once more the wind blew; darkness came down and 
the gas lamps round the square lit up the outer 
leaves of the plane trees, touched the privet bushes 
inside the railings with an emerald light; behind 
them was impenetrable night ; instead of shorn grass 
and bedded geraniums there was mystery, there 
were endless depths. And the birds at last were 
silent. 

Mr. Gumbril would get up from his iron chair, 
stretch his arms and his stiff cold legs and go in 
through the French window to work. The birds 
were his diversion; when they were silent, it was 
time to think of serious matters. 

To-night, however, he was not working; for 
always on Sunday evenings, his old friend Porteous 
came to dine and talk. Breaking in unexpectedly 
at midnight, Gumbril Junior found them sitting in 
front of the gas fire in his father’s study. 

^'My dear fellow, what on earth are you doing 
here?” Gumbril Senior jumped up excitedly at his 
son’s entrance. The light silky hair floated up with 
the movement, turned for a moment into a silver 
aureole, then subsided again. Mr. Porteous stayed 
where he was, calm, solid and undishevelled as a 
seated pillar-box. He wore a monocle on a black 
ribbon, a black stock tie that revealed above its 
double folds a quarter of an inch of stiff white 
collar, a double-breasted black coat, a pair of pale 
checked trousers and patent leather boots with cloth 
tops. Mr. Porteous was very particular about his 
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appearance. Meeting him casually for the first time, 
one would not have guessed that Mr. Porteous was 
an expert on Late Latin poetry ; and he did not mean 
that you should guess. Thin limbed, bent and agile 
in his loose, crumpled clothes, Gumbril Senior had 
the air, beside Mr. Porteous, of a strangely animated 
scarecrow. 

'‘What on earth?” the old gentleman repeated 
his question. 

Gumbril Junior shrugged his shoulders. 'T was 
bored, I decided to cease being a schoolmaster.” He 
spoke with a fine airy assumption of carelessness. 
"How are you, Mr. Porteous ?” 

"Thank you, invariably well.” 

"Well, well,” said Gumbril Senior sitting down 
again, "I must say I'm not surprised. I'm only 
surprised that you stood it, not being a born peda- 
gogue, for as long as you did. What ever induced 
you to think of turning usher I can’t imagine.” 
He looked at his son first through his spectacles, 
then over the top of them, the motives of the 
boy's conduct revealed themselves to neither 
vision. 

"What else was there for me to do?” asked 
Gumbril Junior, pulling up a chair towards the fire. 
"You gave me a pedagogue's education and washed 
your hands of me. No opportunities, no openings. 
I had no alternative. And now you reproach me.” 

Mr. Gumbril made an impatient gesture. "You're 
talking nonsense,” he said. "The only point of the 
kind of education you had is this, it gives a young 
man leisure to find out what he's interested in. 
You apparently, weren't sufficiently interested in 
anything . , 
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am interested in everything,’’ interrupted 
Gumbril Junior. 

^ Which comes to the same thing,” said his father 
parenthetically, '"as being interested in nothing.” 
And he went on from the point at which he had 
been interrupted. "You weren't sufficiently inter- 
ested in anything to want to devote yourself to it. 
That was why you sought the last refuge of feeble 
minds with classical educations, you became a 
schoolmaster.” 

"Come, come,” said Porteous. "I do a little 
teaching myself, I must stand up for the profession.” 

Gumbril Senior let go his beard and brushed back 
the hair that the wind of his own vehemence had 
brought tumbling into his eyes. "I don’t denigrate 
the profession,” he said. "Not at all. It would 
be an excellent profession if everyone who went 
into it were as much interested in teaching as you 
are in your job, Porteous, or I in mine. It’s these 
undecided creatures like Theodore, who ruin it by 
drifting in. Until all teachers are geniuses and 
enthusiasts, nobody will learn anything, except what 
they teach themselves.” 

"Still,” said Mr. Porteous, "I wish I hadn’t had 
to learn so much by myself. I wasted a lot of 
time finding out how to set to work and where to 
discover what I wanted.” 

Gumbril Junior was lighting his pipe. "I have 
come to the conclusion,” he said, speaking in little 
jerks between each suck of the flame into the bowl, 
"that most people . . . ought never ... to be 
taught anything at all.” He threw away the match. 
"Lord have mercy upon us, they’re dogs. What’s 
the use of teaching them anything except to behave 
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well, to work and obey. Facts, theories, the truth 
about the universe — ^what good are those to them? 
Teach them to understand — ^why, it only confuses 
them; makes them lose hold of the simple real 
appearance. Not more than one in a hundred can 
get any good out of a scientific or literary educa- 
tion.'^ 

"'And you’re one of the ones?" asked his father. 

‘That goes without saying," Gumbril Junior 
replied. 

‘T think you mayn’t be so far wrong," said Mr. 
Porteous. “When I think of my own children, for 
example ..." he sighed, “I thought they’d be 
interested in the things that interested me, they don’t 
seem to be interested in anything but behaving like 
little apes — not very anthropoid ones either, for that 
matter. At my eldest boy’s age I used to sit up most 
of the night reading Latin texts. He sits up — or 
rather stands, reels, trots up — dancing and drinking. 
Do you remember St. Bernard ? ‘Vigilet tota nocte 
luxuriosus non solum patienter’ — (the ascetic and 
the scholar only watch patiently) — ‘sed et libenter, 
ut suam expleat voluptatem.’ What the wise man 
does out of a sense of duty, the fool does for fun. 
And I’ve tried very hard to make him like Latin." 

“Well in any case," said Gumbril Junior, “you 
didn’t try to feed him on history. That’s the real 
unforgivable sin. And that’s what I’ve been doing, 
up till this evening — encouraging boys of fifteen and 
sixteen to specialise in history, hours and hours a 
week, making them read bad writers’ generalisa- 
tions about subjects on which only our ignorance 
allows us to generalise; teaching them to reproduce 
these generalisations in horrid little ‘Essays’ of their 
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own; rotting their minds, in fact, with a diet of 
soft vagueness, scandalous it was. If these crea- 
tures are to be taught anything, it should be some^ 
thing hard and definite. Latin — ^that's excellent. 
Mathematics, physical science. Let them read 
history for amusement, certainly. But for Heaven^s 
sake don’t make it the staple of education !” Gum- 
bril Junior spoke with the greatest earnestness, as 
though he were an inspector of schools, making a 
report. It was a subject on which at the moment, 
he felt very profoundly, he felt profoundly on all 
subjects while he was talking about them. ‘"I wrote 
a long letter to the Headmaster about the teaching 
of history this evening,” he added. ^'It’s most im- 
portant.” He shook his head thoughtfully, "‘Most 
important.” 

“Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, 
vigilemus,” said Mr. Porteous in the words of 
St. Peter Damianus. 

“Very true,” Gumbril Senior applauded. “And 
talking about bad times, Theodore, what do you 
propose to do now, may I ask?” 

“I mean to begin by making some money.” 

Gumbril Senior put his hands on his knees, bent 
forward and laughed. “Ha, ha, ha,” he had a pro- 
found bell-like laugh that was like the croaking of 
a very large and melodious frog. “You won’t,” 
he said, and shook his head till the hair fell into 
his eyes. “You won’t,” and he laughed again. 

“To make money,” said Porteous, “one must be 
really interested in money.” 

“And he’s not,” said Mr. Gumbril Senior. “None 
of us are.” 

“When I was still uncommonly hard up,” Mr. 
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Porteous continued, “we used to lodge in the same 
house with a Russian Jew, who was a furrier. That 
man was interested in money, if you like. It was 
a passion, an enthusiasm, an ideal. He could have 
led a comfortable, easy life and still have made 
enough to put by something for his old age. But 
for his high abstract ideal of money he suffered 
more than Michelangelo ever suffered for his art. 
He used to work nineteen hours a day, and the other 
five he slept, lying under his bench, in the dirt, 
breathing into his lungs the stink and the broken 
hairs. He is now very rich indeed and does nothing 
with his money, doesn’t want to do anything, doesn’t 
know what one does do with it. He desires neither 
power nor pleasure. His desire for lucre is purely 
disinterested. He reminds me of Browning’s 
‘Grammarian/ I have a great admiration for 
him.” 

Mr. Porteous’s own passion had been for the 
poems of Notker Balbulus and St. Bernard. It had 
taken him nearly twenty years to get himself and 
his family out of the house where Ae Russian fur- 
rier used to lodge. But Notker was worth it, he 
used to say; Notker was worth even the weariness 
and the pallor of a wife who worked beyond her 
strength, even the shabbiness of ill-dressed and none 
too well-fed children. He had readjusted his 
monocle and gone on. But there had been occasions 
when it needed more than the monocle and the 
careful, distinguished clothes to keep up his morale. 
Still, those times were over now, Notker had 
brought him at last a kind of fame, even, indirectly, 
a certain small prosperity. 

Gumbril Senior turned once more towards his 
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son, ‘^And how do you propose,’’ he asked, make 
this money?” 

Gumbril Junior explained. He had thought it all 
out in the cab on the way from the station. ‘It 
came to me this morning,’' he said, “in chapel, 
during service.” 

“Monstrous,” put in Gumbril Senior, with a 
genuine indignation, “monstrous these mediaeval 
survivals in schools. Chapel, indeed!” 

“It came,” Gumbril Junior went on, “like an 
apocalypse, suddenly, like a divine inspiration. A 
grand and luminous idea came to me — the idea of 
Gumbril’s Patent Small Clothes.” 

“And what are Gumbril’s Patent Small Clothes ?’^ 

“A boon to those whose occupation is sedentary;” 
Gumbril Junior had already composed his prospectus 
and his first advertisements, “a comfort to all 
travellers, civilisation’s substitute for steatopygism, 
indispensable to first-nighters, the concert-goers’ 
friend, the ...” 

“Lectulus Dei floridus,” intoned Mr. Porteous. 

“Gazophylacium Ecclesia^, 

Cithara benesonans Dei, 

Cymbalum jubilationis Christi, 

Promptuarium mysteriorum fidei, ora pro nobis. 

Your small-clothes sound to me very like one of my 
old litanies, Theodore.” 

“We want scientific descriptions, not litanies,” 
said Gumbril Senior. “What are Gumbril’s Patent 
Small Clothes?” 

“Scientifically, then,” said Gumbril Junior, “my 
Patent Small Clothes may be described as trousers 
with a pneumatic seat, inflateable by means of a tube 
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fitted with a valve; the whok? constnictetl of aumt 
seamless red rubber, enclosed In'twccn two layrrs 

cloth.” , 

“I must say,” said (iimihnl Jmm‘r i»n a t.nsr »»i 
somewhat ^nd^ng approlKtlitm, 1 have hr.ti»! **l 
worse inventions. You arc ti«> stout. Porfcijs. e.» 
be able to appreciate the idea. \\e l.uinhril'* .ire 
all a bony lot.” 

“When I have taken out a jatent tor tuv invrn 
tion,” his son went on. very husiues-i like and 
“I shall either sell it to .sotne capita li'>t. or I «.)ull 
exploit it commercially niyselt. hi ntlier fAsr, 1 
shall make money, which is more, t »n.iy .ay, th.in 
you or any other Gumfiril have ever done 

“Quite right," said (limihril Senii‘r, ’’«piile right,” 
and he laughed very cheertully. ''.\nd n«»r will y.*ii. 
You can be grateful to your intoler.ihle \’U!{ M.i 
for having left you tluat three hundird a vrar 
You’ll need it. But if you really w,«!f .i i.ij.it.»h a, ' 
he went on, “I have exactly the man I* a v«>ii llr 
a man who has a mania for tuiyiiig l ud-'t hoti f'i 
and making them more Tudor than iticv air 1 vr 
pulled half a dozen of the wretched thing'* pir, r-i 
and put them together again tlirt’eresstlv tut hmt ' 
“He doesn’t sound much good tf* me," •..»!.! In s i.in 
“Ah, but that’s only his vice, t >n!v hn* .imii’ir 
ment. His business,” (lumhril Senior hr' 4 i.itr<! 
“Well, what is his business?” 

“Well, it seems to Ik; everything, f’.iimi rur*h 
cine, trade new.spa(KTS, lankrupt tob.iccoiu'd' i st.s k 
^he s talked to me ulxiut those and he.ips morr, 
He seems to flit like a butterfly in search of Imney. 
or rather money.” 

“And he makes it?” 
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of the wings are used as gardens — ^you see? — ^pro- 
tected from the north by a wall. In the east wing 
there is the kitchen and the garage, with the maids’ 
rooms in the pavilion at the end. The west is a 
library, and it an arcaded loggia along the front. 
And instead of a solid superstructure corresponding 
to the maids’ rooms, there’s a pergola with brick 
piers. You see? And in the main block there’s a 
Spanish sort of balcony along the whole length at 
first floor level; that gives a good horizontal line. 
And you get the perpendiculars with coigns and 
raised panels. And the roof’s hidden by a balus- 
trade, and there are balustrades along the open sides 
of the roof gardens on the wings. All in brick it is. 
This is the garden front ; the entrance front will be 
admirable too. Do you like it?” 

Gumbril Junior nodded. “Very much,” he said. 

His father sighed and taking the sketch put it 
back in his pocket. “You must hurry up with your 
ten thousand,” he said. “And you Porteous, and 
you. I’ve been waiting so long to build your 
splendid house.” 

Laughing, Mr. Porteous got up from his chair. 
“And long, dear Gumbril,” he said, “may you con- 
tinue to wait. For my splendid house won’t be 
built this side of New Jerusalem and you must go 
on living a long time yet. A long, long time,” 
Mr. Porteous repeated and carefully he buttoned up 
his double-breasted coat, carefully, as though he 
were adjusting an instrument of precision, he took 
out and replaced his monocle. Then, very erect and 
neat, very soldierly and pillar-boxical, he marched 
towards the door. “You’ve kept me very late 
to-night,” he said. “Unconscionably late.” 
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Gumbril Senior smiled rather sadly. "Still;- he 
said “I can do something. I have tny talent, I h.ivr 
my imagination. They can’t take tlu.se Hum me 
Come and see what I’ve Iwen d.nng lately. 

He led the way out of the numi and inminfr.l, 
two steps at a time, towards a Itiglier tl....r. He 
opened the door of what should have Ihhms. in a 
well-ordered house, the Best Betlr.Hun. and sI-.pjM-i} 


into the darkness. 

“Don’t rush in," he called hack to his 
God’s sake don’t rush in. You’U smash sumrthing. 
Wait till I’ve turned on the light. It'.s so hkr these 
asinine electricians to have hidden the svviteli Whim.' 
the door like this.” Gunihri! junior hc.inl him 
fumbling in the darkness; there was sud.lrnly light 
He stepped in. 

The only furniture in the rtM'in conststeil i.t a 
couple of long trestle tables. ( >n the ,e. . n the 
mantelpiece and all over the Hour were .utesDl 
confusedly like the elements of a jtiinliled • :tv, a v.t t 
collection of architectural nusieb. ISseie wnr 
cathedrals, there were town hails, utiivri .mr i, 
libraries, there were three or four eleg.mt !n;k .|.y 
scrapers, there were hlm'ks of uIIut *. hti ;r w .or 
houses, factorie.s, and liiudly d<»/ens of m.u;!!’-};. <-n! 
country mansions, complete with thus tm.i «>! 
gardens, their nohlc llights of steji^, then i.um-on i 
and ornamental waters and graiully htidged 
their little roetKo pavilions ami g.irdrn hoii .n 

“Aren’t they lieautiful,^” Gumi.nl .‘srumt imnrd 
enthusiastically towarils his son. Hh li»ng grey 
hair floated wispily ahout his head, his s}«rt t.»t lr-i 
flashed and behind them his eyes shone w ith rtuution 

“Beautiful,” Gumbril Junior agreeit. 
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^When you're really rich," said his father, ‘‘I'll 
build you one of these." And he pointed to a little 
village of Chats worths clustering, at one end of a 
long table, round the dome of a vaster and austerer 
St. Peter's. “Look at this one, for example." He 
picked his way nimbly across the room, seized the 
little electric reading lamp that stood between a 
railway station and a baptistery on the mantelpiece, 
and was back again in an instant, trailing behind 
him a long flex that, as it tautened out, twitched 
one of the crowning pinnacles off the top of a sky- 
scraper near the fireplace. Look," he repeated, 
“look." He switched on the current, moving 
the lamp back and forth, up and down in front of 
the miniature palace. “See the beauty of the light 
and shade," he said. “There, underneath the great, 
ponderous cornice, isn’t that fine? And look how 
splendidly the pilasters carry up the vertical lines. 
And then the solidity of it, the size, the immense, 
impending bleakness of it !" He threw up his arms, 
he turned his eyes upwards as though standing over- 
whelmed at the foot of some huge precipitous 
fagade. The lights and shadows vacillated wildly 
through all the city of palaces and domes as he 
brandished the lamp in ecstasy above his head. 

“And then," he had suddenly stooped down, he 
was peering and point once more into the details 
of his palace, “then there's the doorway — all florid 
and rich with carving. How magnificently and sur- 
prisingly it flowers out of the bare walls! Like 
the colossal writing of Darius, like the figures graven 
in the bald face of the precipice over Behistun — 
unexpected and beautiful and human, human in the 
.surrounding emptiness." 
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Gumbril Senior brushed back his hair and turned, 
smiling to look at his son over the top of his 
spectades. 

''Very fine,” Gumbril Junior nodded to him. 
"But isn't the wall a little too blank? You seem 
to allow very few windows in this vast palazzo.” 

"True,” his father replied, "very true.” He 
sighed. "I’m afraid this design would hardly do for 
England. It’s meant for a place where there’s 
some sun — where you do your best to keep the 
light out, instead of letting it in, as you have to do 
here. Windows are the curse of architecture in 
this country. Your walls have to be like sieves, all 
holes, it’s heart-breaking. If you wanted me to 
build you this house, you’d have to live in Barbados 
or somewhere like that.” 

"There’s nothing I should like better,” said 
Gumbril Junior. 

"Another great advantage of sunny countries,” 
Gumbril Senior pursued, "is that one can really 
live like an aristocrat, in privacy, by oneself. No 
need to look out on the dirty world or to let the 
dirty world look in on you. Here’s this great house, 
for example, looking out on the world through a 
few dark portholes and a single cavernous doorway. 
But look inside.” He held his lamp above the 
courtyard that was at the heart of the palace. Gum- 
bril Junior leaned and looked, like his father. "All 
the life looks inwards — into a lovely courtyard, a 
more than Spanish patio. Look there at the treble 
tiers of arcades, the vaulted cloisters for your cool 
peripatetic meditations, the central Triton spouting 
white water into a marble pool, the mosaic work on 
the floor and flowering up the walls, brilliant against 
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the white stucco. And there's the archway that 
leads out into the gardens. And now you must 
come and have a look at the garden front." 

He walked round with his lamp to the other side 
of the table. There was suddenly a crash ; the wire 
had twitched a cathedral from off the table. It lay 
on the floor in disastrous ruin as though shattered 
by some appalling cataclysm. 

‘‘Hell and death!" said (jumbril Senior in an out- 
burst of Elizabethan fury. He put down the limp 
and ran to see how irreparable the disaster had been. 
“TheyVe so horribly expensive, these models," he 
explained, as he bent over the ruins. Tenderly he 
picked up the pieces and replaced them on the table. 
“It might have been worse," he said at last, brushing 
the dust off his hands. “Though I^m afraid that 
dome will never be quite the same again." tricking 
up the lamp once more he held it high above his 
head and stood looking out, with a melancholy satis- 
faction, over his creations. “And to think," he 
said after a pause, “that I've been spending these 
last days designing model cottages for workmen at 
Bletchley! I'm in luck to have got the job, of 
course, but really, that a civilised man should have 
to do jobs like that! It's too much. In the old 
days these creatures built their own hovels and very 
nice and suitable they were too. The architects 
busied themselves with architecture, — ^which is the 
expression of human dignity and greatness, which 
is man's protest, not his miserable acquiescence. 
You can't do much protesting in a model cottage at 
seven hundred pounds a time. A little, no doubt, 
you can protest a little, you can give your cottage 
decent proportions and avoid sordidness and vul- 
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garity. But that’s all, it’s really a negative process. 
You can only begin to protest positively and actively 
when you abandon the petty human scale and build 
for giants — ^when you build for the spirit and the 
imagination of man, not for his little body. Model 
cottages indeed!” 

Mr. Gumbril snorted with indignation. ^‘When I 
think of Alberti! And he thought of Alberti — 
Alberti the noblest Roman of them all, the true 
and only Roman. For the Romans themselves had 
lived their own actual lives, sordidly and extrava- 
gantly in the middle of a vulgar empire. Alberti 
and his followers in the Renaissance lived the ideal 
Roman life. They put Plutarch into their archi- 
tecture. They took the detestable real Cato, the 
Brutus of history and made of them Roman heroes 
to walk as guides and models before them. Before 
Alberti there were no true Romans and with 
Piranesi’s death the race began to wither towards 
extinction. 

'"And when I think of Brunellesschi !” Gumbril 
Senior went on to remember with passion the archi- 
tect who had suspended on eight thin flying ribs of 
marble the lightest of all domes and the loveliest. 

'"And when of Michelangelo! The grim enor- 
mous apse. . . . And of Wren and of Palladio, 
when I think of all these — ” Gumbril Senior waved 
his arms and was silent. He could not put into 
words what he felt when he thought of them. 

"Gumbril Junior looked at his watch. ""Half past 
two,” he said. "Time to go to bed.” 
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Mr. Bojanus’s negleejay. he was {KiifitHl ami Winimir.! 
by the aspersion. Neglecjay? And he ha. I taiuard 
that he really looked rather elegant and .li>ttnf:'-itMw,l 
(but, after all, he always looked that, even in i.u; • ’ . 
no, that he looked positively neat, like Mr !%•!!«■. ais. 
positively soldierly in his black jticket .o'.l !.!■> 
musical comedy trousers anti hi.s jiatent leather '.h.'ct 
And the black felt hat— didn’t that jn-t a.l l flie 
foreign, the Southern toudi vvhieh saved the wb..!r 
composition from banality? He regarded hsinsr:!, 
trying to see his clothes— garment.^. Mr liojaiuis 
had called them, garments, ginnl l,t»riH" tlnuUKh 
the tailor’s expert eyes, '['here were >».iKgtnj: i.ddH 
about the overloaded {lockets, there was a ttam . n 
his waistcoat, the knees of his trtniser* wrsr bagyv 
and puckered like the hare knee.s of 1 lelmr i '.•tit 
mont in Ruben’s fur<oat jKirtrait at \'ienna >•*, 
it was all horribly negleejay. f le felt drpir’.'.rd , but 
looking at Mr. Bojanus’s studie.l an.l jn.>ir'.it.>!!.d 
correctness, he was a little cotuf.irte.l 1 li.tt !ti.»k 
coat, for example. It was like st.tnethun; ni a vr- v 
modern picture — such a smooth unwrtnklrd . vloitht 
about the chest, such a sen.se of pure and .ib-.sia> t 
conic-ness in the sleekly rtiundetl skirts! \..th!n»t 
could have been less negleejay. He was rr.» .siiml 
“I want you,” he said at l.i.st. clearing his thtoat 
importantly, “to make me a pair of trounn . !.. .t 
novel specification of my own. It’s a it«-w :dr.j " 
And he gave a brief description t»f liumt.ti! A I'airtit 
Small Clothes. Mr. Bojanus listenr>! with .ittmtu t. 

“I can make them for you," he said, when tlw 
description was finished. “I c.m make them f.>r 
you— if you redly wish, Mr. Hutuhril," he added 
“Thank you,” said (lumbril. 
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class-speech, his class-education. It’ll be Shibboleth 
all over again, Mr. Gumbril; mark my words. The 
Red Guards will stop people in the street and ask 
them to say some such word as ^towel’ If they call 
it Towel,’ like you and your friends, Mr. Gumbril, 
why then . . Mr. Bojanus went through the 

gestures of pointing a rifle and pulling the trigger; 
he clicked his tongue against his teeth to symbolize 
the report . . . 'That’ll be the end of them. But 
if they say Teaul,’ like the rest of us, Mr. Gumbril, 
it’ll be : 'Pass Friend and Long Live the Prole- 
tariat.’ Long live Teaul.” 

'T’m afraid you may be right,” said Gumbril. 

"I’m convinced of it,” said Mr. Bojanus. "It’s 
my clients, Mr. Gumbril, it’s the Best People that 
the other people resent. It’s their confidence, their 
ease, it’s the habit their money and their position 
give them of ordering people about, it’s the way 
they take their place in the world for granted, it’s 
their prestige, which the other people would like to 
deny, but can’t — it’s all that, Mr. Gumbril, that’s 
so galling.” 

Gumbril nodded. He himself had envied his 
securer friends their power of ignoring the humanity 
of those who were not of their class. To do that 
really well, one must always have lived in a large 
house full of clockwork servants; one must never 
have been short of money, never at a restaurant or- 
dered the cheaper thing instead of the more deli- 
cious ; one must never have regarded a policeman as 
anything but one’s paid defender against the lower 
orders, never for a moment have doubted one’s 
divine right to do, within the accepted limits, exactly 
what one liked without a further thought to anything 
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or any one but oneself and one’s own enjoyment. 
Gumbril had been brought up among these blessed 
beings ; but he was not one of them. Alas ? or fortu- 
nately ? He hardly knew which. 

^‘And what good do you expect the revolution to 
do, Mr. Bojanus?’’ he asked at last. 

Mr. Bojanus replaced his hand in his bosom. 
^‘None whatever, Mr. Gumbril,’^ he said. '‘None 
whatever.’’ 

“But Liberty,” Gumbril suggested, “equality and 
all that. What about those, Mr. Bojanus?” 

Mr. Bojanus smiled up at him tolerantly and 
kindly, as he might have smiled at some one who 
had suggested, shall we say, that evening trousers 
should be turned up at the bottom. “Liberty, Mr. 
Gumbril,” he said. “You don’t suppose any serious- 
minded person imagines a revolution is going to 
bring liberty, do you ?” 

“The people who make the revolution always seem 
to ask for liberty.” 

“But do they ever get it, Mr. Gumbril?” Mr. 
Bojanus cocked his head playfully and smiled. 
“Look at ’istory, Mr. Gumbril, look at ’istory. First 
it’s the French Revolution. They ask for political 
liberty. And they gets it. Then comes the Reform 
Bill, then Forty-Eight, then all the Franchise Acts 
and Votes for Women — always more and more 
political liberty. And what’s the result, Mr. Gum- 
bril? Nothing at all. Who’s freer for political 
liberty? Not a soul, Mr. Gumbril. There was 
never a greater swindle ’atched in the ’ole of 
’istory. And when you think ’ow those poor young 
men like Shelley talked about it — it’s pathetic,” said 
Mr. Bojanus, shaking his head, “reelly pathetic. 
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Political liberty’s a swindle because a rmii iU>€’in’i 
spend his time being fKilitkal. He S}*enils it '.!rc|. 
ing, eating, amusing himself a little and wi.rkuig 
mostly working. When they’d got all the 
liberty they wanted — or fmiml they didn’t want 
they began to understatul this. Arul **«» tunv if\ .d.l 
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of the nece.ssity of workitig, s!iji|K .r .* isi.isi 
were all leisure. VV'tiuld he lie t frr I hr ft ’ 
nothing of the natural slavery •»! runsg .♦s-.d 
ing and all that, Mr. (imiibrif ; I -..tv g ,,i 
because that, if I may say st., wosi*.! 
splitting and metaphysical, Pm uh.i! 1 ,!• i .k ,, 
this," and Mr. Ho jamis wagged h;-, i.'tesiin-rr 
menacingly at the .sleepijsg partsser m tfsi-. .hu'* 
“would a man with milimitp.l Irt-isre !«■ •-.'r 
Gumbril. I say he woubl n.i! .\..t m lr 
'appened to be a man like yon or nsr, .Mr i aii 
a man of sense, a man of tndcjtetuir!;! pnlenies t 
ordinary man would not Iw iur lie. tu r he 
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people. People don’t know nw to entertain them 
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^ave to swallow it, whether they like it or not. 
Cinemas, newspapers, magazines, gramophones, 
football matches, wireless telephones — ^take them or 
leave them, if you want to amuse yourself. The 
ordinary man can’t leave them. He takes; and 
what’s that but slavery? And so you see, Mr. Gum- 
bril,” Mr. Bojanus smiled with a kind of roguish 
triumph, ‘‘you see that even in the purely ’ypothet- 
ical case of a man with indefinite leisure, there still 
would be no freedom. And the case, as I have said, 
is purely ’ypothetical ; at any rate so far as concerns 
the sort of people who want a revolution. And as 
for the sort of people who do enjoy leisure, even 
now — ^why I think, Mr. Gumbril, you and I know 
enough about the Best People to know that freedom, 
except possibly sexual freedom, is not their strong- 
est point. And sexual freedom — ^what’s that?” Mr. 
Bojanus dramatically enquired. '‘You and I, Mr. 
Gumbril,” he answered confidentially, "we know, 
it’s an ’orrible, ’ideous slavery. That’s what it is. 
Or am I wrong, Mr. Gumbril?” 

"Quite right, quite right, Mr. Bojanus,” Gumbril 
hastened to reply. 

"From all of which,” continued Mr. Bojanus, "it 
follows that, except for a few, a very few people like 
you and me, Mr. Gumbril, there’s no such thing as 
liberty. It’s an ’oax, Mr. Gumbril. An ’orrible 
plant. And if I may be allowed to say so,” Mr. Bo- 
janus lowered his voice, but still spoke with em- 
phasis, "a bloody swindle.” 

"But in that case, Mr. Bojanus, why are you so 
anxious to have a revolution?” Gumbril enquired. 

Thoughtfully, Mr. Bojanus twisted to a finer point 
his waxed moustaches. "Well,” he said at last, "it 
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would be a nice change. I was always one for 
change and a little excitement. And then there’s the 
scientific interest. You never quite know ’ow an 
experiment will turn out, do you, Mr. Gumbril? I 
remember when I was a boy, my old dad — a great 
gardener he was, a regular floriculturist, you might 
say, Mr. Gumbril — he tried the experiment of graft- 
ing a sprig of Gloire de Dijon on to a black currant 
bush. And, would you believe it ? the roses came out 
black, coal black, Mr. Gumbril. Nobody would ever 
have guessed that if the thing had never been tried. 
And that’s what I say about the revolution. You 
don’t know what’ll come of it till you try. Black 
roses, blue roses — ’00 knows, Mr. Gumbril, ’00 
knows ? 

"Who indeed?” Gumbril looked at his watch. 
""About those trousers . . .’’he added. 

""Those garments,” corrected Mr. Bojanus. ""Ah, 
yes. Should we say next Tuesday ?” 

""Let us say next Tuesday.” Gumbril opened the 
shop door. ""Good morning, Mr. Bojanus.” 

Mr. Bojanus bowed him out, as though he had 
been a prince of the blood. 

The sun was shining and at the end of the 
street between the houses the sky was blue. Gauzily 
the distance faded to a soft, rich indistinctness; 
there were veils of golden muslin thickening down 
the length of every vista. On the trees in the Han- 
over Square gardens the young leaves were still so 
green that they seemed to be alight, green fire, and 
the sooty trunks looked blacker and dirtier than 
ever. It would have been a pleasant and apposite 
thing if a cuckoo had started calling. But though 
the cuckoo was silent it was a happy day. A day, 
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Gumbril reflected, as he strolled idly along, to be 
in love. 

From the world of tailors Gumbril passed into 
that of the artificial pearl merchants and with a still 
keener appreciation of the amorous qualities of this 
spring day, he began a leisured march along the 
perfumed pavements of Bond Street. He thought 
with a profound satisfaction of those sixty-three 
papers on the Risorgimento. How pleasant it was 
to waste time! And Bond Street ofered so many 
opportunities for wasting it agreeably. He trotted 
round the Spring Exhibition at the Grosvenor and 
came out, a little regretting, he had to confess, his 
eighteen pence for admission. After that he pre- 
tended that he wanted to buy a grand piano. When 
he had finished practising his favourite passages on 
the magnificent instrument to which they obsequi- 
ously introduced him, he looked in for a few mo- 
ments at Sotheby’s, sniffed among the ancient books 
and strolled on again, admiring the cigars, the 
lucid scent bottles, the socks, the old masters, the 
emerald necklaces, everything, in fact, in all the 
shops he passed. 

‘‘Forthcoming Exhibition of Works by Casimir 
Lypiatt.” The announcement caught his eye. And 
so poor old Lypiatt was on the war path again, 
he reflected, as he pushed open the doors of the 
Albemarle Galleries. Poor old Lypiatt ! Dear 
old Lypiatt, even. He liked Lypiatt. Though 
he had his defects. It would be fun to see him 
again. 

Gumbril found himself in the midst of a dismal 
collection of etchings. He passed them in review, 
wondering why it was that, in these hard days when 
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no painter can sell a picture, alnuwt attv tliill 
who can scratch a coriventimi etcher’s view oj tun 
boats, a suggested cloud ami the Hat sea sfj.nitd he 
able to get rid of his prints by the ih./eii and at 
guineas apiece. He was interrupted in his sjircu- 
lations by the approach of the assistatit nt charsr 
of the gallery. He came up shyly and uuc ijiis.'rt 
ably, but with the conscietitious <ietermii!.ii!i>n ..i 
one ambitious to do his duty ami ni.ike Hr 

was a very young man with p.ale hair to which hr.ivv 
oiling had given a curioH.s greyish eolmir, aiui a t-n e 
of such childish contour atul .so iiuhrrli that hr 
looked like a little Ixiy playing at grown ups He 
had only been at this job a few weeks and he Sound 
it very difficult. 

“This,” he remarked, with a little inirsiducSi.rv 
cough, pointing to one view of the two Ijo.u * .md 
the flat sea, “is an earlier state than tho “ And lie 
pointed to another view, wliere flu- wne -aill 
two and the sea .seemed just as Hat tluaigh p..i ut.U , 
on a closer iaspection, it might re.dly have !'«-rn 
flatter. 

“Indeed,” .said r,uml>ri!. 

The assistant was rather jciined hv hm ci.hlne .-i 
He blushed: hut constrained him.rlf to go on 
"Some excellent judges,” he said, "prefer the r.irltrr 
state, though it is less highly timshed." 

“Ah?” 

“Beautiful atniosjihere, isn't it?” The a>.ti-it.in! 
put his head on «»ne .si<le and jturf,ed his chddnh loo 
appreciatively. 

Gumbril nodded. 

With desperation, the assistant ini!ic.itrd the 
shadowed rump of one of the }x».tts " \ wonder Jul 
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feeling in iIhh hr %%hl, mltlrr lliaii ever,. 

'*\VrT tiifriHr/* ^4l«l Cfillllhril, 

Tlir siiiilrtl al tiiiii gralefiilly, 

llir iir tlrligliir«l it. 

iiitrtc^r Hr rr|.r,itril the wnrtl .Hrvrra! tinier 
;i% tliHiieji l»* nukr Hiirr miirtiitH'ring it %vttrri the 
ttr\f |irr:Hrtilr«t iHrlf, Itr Wim ilrteriiiiiieil 

til muke itfWHl 

%rr ,\ii Lv|iiali h In tuvr a hIiiivv here 
rniiarirtt iitiiiihfih wlin hail hail riimigii nf llie 

*iir iiiaktni: llir fitiat arrangriiiriil^ with Mr. 

i^lfcinarlr m vrrv iiirimrnf/' the 
irii.iiiijifi4iiii%a wii!i llir air i»i mir whtt jirntliire^ at 
itir firaiiialir amt rrilieal iiioinrfil. a rahhil riiit of 
I hr lial 

tlmi'l ^av •'* Chiinhril wa^ tliily 
ril mail fill hr naiir^ tail/* hr ^ai«h *itt4 
iliiiA'ii with hi'i hark In llir b»4la. 

llir a‘r^iCil4iit tr llir firti iri tn^ tlr^k aiitl iikkrij tip 
ihr |yiI 4 kltn! haiiiiaiii whirh hn Aiinl tiail 
l*i%^rfi linn whrti hr fir^i wmi itiin la%l 

'*Vrfv itilrfi*ir/’ hr wrttlr ift raf'htali tai 
a half 4irr! nf m»!r|;ajirr, ***t‘lir frrtiiig ill l!li^ 
tagr 1 .^ vrfv iiilriiw lir %lm}ir4 ihr pajirr li*r a 
few flirti Ii44r4 II lip rarrftilly and put if 

awav III till lA'ai^lrnat pirkrl ''Always iiiakr a iinir 

III it/* 1‘lial nitr nl itir innlftir^ hr hail 

liiiiiwlf wT’iltrii fail l4t«»rii.»ii*ity in Indian ink ami 
riltl ili|jli:»tl Irlfriitiif It tiling *i%'rr hi^ t*rf{ trlwrril 
'*11tr Liifd i* tiiy Sltr|ilirr«t/* wlitrh ht« mttihrr tiail 
gitrti liiiin aiifl a ijiiriiaiiiMii frnin Hr, hVank I ’rafir* 
fare irtl» ttitirr gmuh lhaii a rlrvff 
Icififiir.** Suit, a rirtrr liiiigiir, the ynyiig aiMiilMl 
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had often reflected, was a very useSu! thim;. 
cially in this job. fie wotuiered whetinr t.isr 
say that the composition of a pivtiirr vrn, in 
tense. Mr. Albemarle was very kern I'li the «.•!» 
position, he noticed. Ihit }M*rhat»i it w.t . i.. 

stick to plain “fine.” which was a little cmni ■-{•'.t r, 
perhaps, but very safe, fie wuuld a.k Mi 
marie about it. And then there was all tliat •.tutl 
about plastic values and pure plastimv I le .udie l 
It was all very difficult. .\ chap tnii:ht \v as w illun: 
and eager to make giHiii as he liki >! I sit w h*-*'. u 
came to this alxiut atmosphere and inien .r . s 
and plasticity— well, really, what tsnild a * ft.jp «!■■ ‘ 
Make a note of it. It was the oiilv thnu; 

In Mr. Alliemarle’.s private rotun t '.tsniui I vp .lO 
thumped the table. “Si/e, .Mr. A'lx-m.ir!*-/' lir ua. 
saying, “size atul veliemenee and .(unsu.i! ■.uy o 
cance — ^that’s what the ohl felltwts bad .u:>i wr- 
haven't . . .” He gesticulated a*i he ta'L • I. !; , 
face worked and his green eyes, set in ’^r;; d. c’ 
charred orbits, were full uf a tnnit'lcd I*. da ISi- 
forehead was precipitous, the iin.r l-mi' .»» •! 
in the bony and almost tlesiiless lave flu- bps 
wide mouth were surprisingly full 

“Precisely, precisely,” said Mr .Mbrmasir n-. hi . 
juicy voice. He was a round, stiumth Istifr w u> woh 
a head like an egg; he sjtoke, he uiMvrd wah .i 
certain pomp, a hutlerish gravity, that wnr r-, idi-nflv 
meant to lx; ducal. 

“That’s what I’ve set myself tt» rerajiturr," I vpi 
att went on : “the size, the inasterfuInrHi ..f tin- ma i 
ters.” He felt a vvarmtii nnuting through huts .t-i hr 
spoke, flushing his cheeks, pulsing hollv firhied ilsr 
eyes, as though he had drunk a dratigfn .4 soiur 
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heartening red wine. His own words elated him 
and drunkenly gesticulating he was as though 
drunken. The greatness of the masters — ^he felt it 
in him. He knew his own power, he knew, he knew. 
He could do all that they had done. Nothing was 
beyond his strength. 

Egg-headed Albemarle confronted him, impec- 
cably the butler, exacerbatingly serene. Albemarle 
too should be fired. He struck the table once more, 
he broke out again. 

^Tt’s been my mission,” he shouted, ^"all these 
years.” 

All these years . . . Time had worn the hair 
from his temples; the high, steep forehead seemed 
higher than it really was. He was forty now; the 
turbulent young Lypiatt who had once declared that 
no man could do an)rthing worth doing after he was 
thirty, was forty now. But in these fiery moments 
he could forget the years, he could forget the dis- 
appointments, the unsold pictures, the bad reviews. 
^'My mission,” he repeated, ''and by God! I feel, I 
feel, I know I can carry it through.” 

Warmly the blood pulsed behind his eyes. 

"Quite,” said Mr. Albemarle, nodding the egg. 
"Quite.” 

"And how small the scale is nowadays,” Lypiatt 
went on, rhapsodically. "How trivial the concep- 
tion, how limited the scope! You see no painter- 
sculptor-poets, like Michelangelo ; no scientist-artists, 
like Leonardo ; no mathematician-courtiers, like Bos- 
covitch; no impressario-musicians, like Handel; no 
geniuses of all trades, like Wren. I have set myself 
against this abject specialisation of ours. I stand 
alone, opposing it with my example.” Lypiatt raised 
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his hand. Like the statue of Liberty, standing colos- 
sal and alone. 

^'Nevertheless,^’ began Mr. Albemarle. 

'Tainter, poet, musician,” cried Lypiatt. am 
all three. I . . . ” 

. there is a danger of — ^how shall I put it — 
dissipating one’s energies,” Mr. Albemarle went on 
with determination. Discreetly, he looked at his 
watch. This conversation, he thought, seemed to 
be prolonging itself unnecessarily. 

"There is a greater danger in letting them 
stagnate and atrophy,” Lypiatt retorted. "Let 
me give you my experience.” Vehemently, he 
gave it. 

Out in the gallery, among the boats, the views of 
the Grand Canal, and the Firth of Forth, Gumbril 
placidly ruminated. Poor old L3rpiatt, he was think- 
ing. Dear old Lypiatt, even, in spite of his fan- 
tastic egotism. Such a bad painter, such a bombin- 
ating poet, such a loud emotional improviser on the 
piano! And going on like this, year after year, 
pegging away at the same old things — always badly! 
And always without a penny, always living in the 
most hideous squalor ! Magnificent and pathetic old 
Lypiatt ! 

A door suddenly opened and a loud unsteady 
voice, now deep and harsh, now breaking to shrill- 
ness, exploded into the gallery. 

"... like a Veronese,” it was saying; "enorm- 
ous, vehement, a great swirling composition,” 
("swirling composition” — mentally, the young as- 
sistant made a note of that), "but much more seri- 
ous, of course, much more spiritually significant, 
much more ” 
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“I,v|natt *” < had ris<?n from his ctair, had 

tyrnrit. had AilvaJiw!, nut hi* haml, 

"Why ii\ »atnd>rij tiiHHt l.c»nl!'‘ amt f.ypiatt 
sri/»*'i itir iirnJtVrrd hand with an rarrufialinK ct»r« 
d*aluy Wr 'irrtitrd li* tv in rxultrrantly g«HHl sjtiril*. 
"WV fr -tfUltUft inv -*h*m'. Mr. AUtrinarlr ami 

i. " hr r^j4,nnrd. "Vuu knnw tiumhrd, Mr. Allie- 
iiartr 

'ilra-ird l»» inrrl aid Mr, AU*riii;ir!r, *'()nr 
friend, Mr " he added richly, "ha* the true 

artintu irin|> 

"It's |.i tw rnaKnihrent " l.yjhatt andd m»t 

wait id! Mr \SI>rnuffe had hinihrd ijirakitHt He 
l^ave tiunihrd a ItriMn hho* (i.«n the *h*»u!tlef, , , 
arlbtic icnjjierainfni, a’> 1 w.i’t ’tavmK." }mr’«nrt| Mr 
Allirtnarlr "Hr it ati»<|'rthrf t»«» tin{iat«ent ami 
efithu'tM’itir f**r U’i j™"*! lioijilr , . a lUical *ini!e 
td rmtdr ?»rn'i>(>n am iniatne*! lhi» ^trareiid act «i< 
wlf-ala^rntmt " «h.. nu>vr m fhr jirusaic, 

{iraetual, wtakadav n'»>»Ul " 

l.yjnatt lau^dtr*!, a haid d*Ht»rdant jieal He 
thdn'l ’treui t»‘ innid lieini,; arniirtl of haednt' 80 
artisin |riii|«rrainr»il , hr sirnisril, tndee«l, it* eHjny $1, 
if anythifijj '"I'ltr and water, ’ he »4 mI ajiln*ri*ti" 
tally, ''hr««*nfht t' l'rihn, lar^t «trarn Mr Allw- 
marle an*! ! y*** ihivinj' like a stratii etrytne 

I’dr, j»ah? fie w»*rkr«! hn attii* like a jiarr of 
alfrrnate |*»»I»»n'* Hr lauidietl; !»iil Mr Aliwinarle 
only rohJiy aiwt i:«tufir»>ti»ly irndcd. ”1 was jit*t 
Irihoj,; Mr ,\ll<r«iarle aHnil the {•real I’rucdiaion 
I'vr )M»I Wrn th.inr' ll'» a* Ini' and headbnf m 
a V'er»»«ese, hui risnth H»»rc •ernni'i, tmirr , , , ’ 
Ikrhind lirrin the hllle a*«iitan! wa* rapHinding to 
a new cisilor llw fjeatilir* t»f ilie richmg*. "Very 
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intense,” he was saying, "the feeling in this pas- 
gage.” The shadow, indeed, clung with an insistent 
affection round the stern of the boat. “And what a 

fine, what a ” he hesitated for an instant, and 

under his pale oiled hair his face became suddenly 
very red — “what a swirling composition.” He 
looked anxiously at the visitor. The remark had 
been received without comment. He felt immensely 
relieved. 

They left the galleries together. Lypiatt set the 
pace, striding along at a great rate and with a mag- 
nificent brutality through the elegant and leisured 
crowd gesticulating and loudly talking as he went. 
He carried his hat in his hand, his tie was brilliantly 
orange. People turned to look at him as he passed 
and he liked it. He had, indeed, a remarkable face, 
a face that ought by rights to have belonged to a 
man of genius. L)Tiatt was aware of it. The man 
of genius, he liked to say, bears upon his brow a 
kind of mark of Cain, by which men recognize him 
at once — “and having recognized, generally stone 
him,” he would add with that peculiar laugh he al- 
ways uttered whenever he said anything rather bitter 
or cynical. A laugh that was meant to show that the 
bitterness, the cynicism, justifiable as events might 
have made them, were really only a mask and that 
beneath it the artist was still serenely and tragically 
smiling. Lypiatt thought a great deal about the 
ideal artist. That titanic abstraction stalked within 
his own skin. He was it — a little too consciously, 
perhaps. 

“This time,” he kept repeating “they’ll be bowled 
over. This time. . . . It’s going to be terrific.” 
And with the blood beating behind his eyes, with 
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the exultant consciousness and certainty of power 
growing and growing in him with every word he 
spoke, Lypiatt began to describe the pictures there 
would be at his show; he talked about the preface 
he was writing to the catalogue, the poems that 
would be printed in it by way of literary complement 
to the pictures. He talked, he talked. 

Gumbril listened, not very attentively. He was 
wondering how any one could talk so loud, could 
boast so extravagantly. It was as though the man 
had to shout in order to convince himself of his own 
existence. Poor Lypiatt; after all these years, 
Gumbril supposed, he must have some doubts about 
it. Ah, but this time, this time he was going to 
bowl them all over. 

""You're pleased, then, with what you’ve done 
recently,” he said at the end of one of Lypiatt’s long 
tirades. 

"‘Pleased?” exclaimed Lypiatt. “I should think 
I was.” 

Gumbril might have reminded him that he had 
been as well pleased in the past and that ""they” had 
by no means been bowled over. He preferred, how- 
ever, to say nothing. Lypiatt went on about the size 
and universality of the old masters. He himself, it 
was tacitly understood, was one of them. 

They parted near the bottom of the Tottenham 
Court Road, Lypiatt to go northward to his studio 
off Maple Street, Gumbril to pay one of his secret 
visits to those rooms of his in Great Russell Street. 
He had taken them nearly a year ago now, two little 
rooms over a grocer’s shop, promising himself 
goodness only knew what adventures in them. But 
somehow there had been no adventures. Still, it 
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had pleased him, all the same, to lie aWe tt» }ro t fir re 
from time to time when he was iu Loiulun ami fi- 
think, as he sat in solitude k’fure his j*as lire, ifut 
there was literally not a soul in tlir univrr'r wfu* 
knew where he was. He had an almost tfidthsh 
affection for mysteries and secrets. 

"Good-bye,” said Gunibril, raisinjj his hami to 
the salute. “And I’ll beat up some jH'oplr lor dumrr 
on Friday." (For they had agreed to meet .igam > 
He tum^ away, thinking tfiat he had sj*okcii ifir 
last words; but he was mi.staken, 

“Oh, by the way," said Lypiatt, wlio fiad also 
turned to go, but who now came stefipiiig i|UH‘k!y 
after his companion. “Can you, by any eh.»ner. Irnd 
me five pounds. Only till after the exhibition, you 
know. I’m a bit short." 

Poor old Lypiatt. But it was with reluctance tlwl 
Gumbril parted from his Treasury notes. 



CHAPTER IV 


L YPIATT had a habit, which some of his friends 
found rather trying— and not only friends, for 
Lypiatt was ready to let the merest acquaintances, 
the most absolute strangers, even, into the secrets 
of his inspiration — a habit of reciting at every pos- 
sible opportunity his own verses. He would de- 
claim in a voice loud and tremulous with an emotion 
that never seemed to vary with the varying subject 
matter of his poems, for whole quarters of an hour 
at a stretch; would go on declaiming till his auditors 
were overwhelmed with such a confusion of em- 
barrassment and shame, that the blood rushed to 
their cheeks and they dared not meet one another’s 
eyes. 

He was declaiming now; not merely across the 
dinner table to his own friends, but to the whole 
restaurant. For at the first reverberating lines of 
his latest, “The Conquistador,” there had been a 
startled turning of heads, a craning of necks from 
every corner of the room. The people who came to 
this Soho restaurant because it was, notoriously, so 
“artistic,” looked at one another significantly and 
nodded; they were getting their money’s worth, 
this time. And Lypiatt, with a fine air of rapt un- 
consciousness, went on with his recitation. 

“Look down on Mexico, Conquistador,” — ^that 
was the refrain. 
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The Conquistador, Lypiatt !ia<! nia<!e it dwr. « 
the Artist, and the Vale <>*'. V” " . 

looked down, the towered cities ut .it 

Chaleo, of Tenochtitlaii and b.tapalapan - a 

well, it was difficult to say precisely what i ar 

universe, perhaps? _ . 

“Look down," cried Lypiatt, with a tpinertUg 

voice. 

“Look down. Conquistador! 

There on the valley’.s broad jtreen floor, 

There lies the lake; the jewelled cities Bhaas; 

Chaleo and Tlacopan 
Awaiting the coming Man. 

Look down on Mexico, Com|Histador, 

Land of your golden dream.*’ 

“Not ‘dream,’” staid (iumhril, puttiiu: «lnwn ihr 
glass from whicli he had been prittiiuiidly drinkini*. 
“You can’t pos.silily say ‘dreaiii,' ymi kiuov” 

“Why do you interrupt me?” Lvpiatt fttrited * it 
him angrily. His wide mouth twitihed .it the n.r 
ners, his whole long face worked with eMitrinrni 
“Why don't you let me rmish ,'” He allow r>l hs'i 
hand, which had himg awkwardly in th*- .ns .d»»vr 
him, suspended, as it were, at the top of .i i;r',ts!ir, 
to sink slowly to the table. "Imlwcder* hr s-nd .iinl 
once more picked up his knife and fork. 

“But really,” (lumbril insisted, "y<u» t.m'i sjv 
‘dream.’ Can you now, seriously ?" Hr h.id dnink 
the hestt part of a bottle of lUirgundv and hr lr|i 
good-humoured, ohstlnate and a little lidbensr, 

“And why not?” I.,ypiatt asked, 

“Oh, because one simply can’t” «!imihrd Iranrd 
back in his chair, smiletl and caressrd hu mg 
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blond moustache. ^'Not in this year of grace, nine- 
teen twenty-two.” 

‘'But why?” Lypiatt repeated, with exasperation. 

“Because it’s altogether too late in the day,” de- 
clared precious Mr. Mercaptan, rushing up to his 
emphasis with flutes and roaring, like a true Con- 
quistador, to fall back, however^ at the end of the 
sentence rather ignominiously into a breathless con- 
fusion He was a sleek comfortable young man 
with smooth, brown hair parted in the centre and 
conducted in a pair of flowing curves across the 
temples, to be looped in damp curls behind his ears. 
His face ought to have been rather more exquisite, 
rather more refinedly dix-huitieme than it actually 
was. It had a rather gross, snouty look, which was 
sadly out of harmony with Mr. Mercaptan’s inimit- 
ably graceful style. For Mr. Mercaptan had a style 
and used it, delightfully, in his middle articles for 
the literary weeklies. His most precious work, how- 
ever, was that little volume of essays, prose poems, 
vignettes and paradoxes, in which he had so bril- 
liantly illustrated his favourite theme — ^the pettiness, 
the simian limitations, the insignificance and the 
absurd pretentiousness of Homo soi-disant sapiens. 
Those who met Mr. Mercaptan personally often 
came away with the feeling that perhaps, after all, 
he was right in judging so severely of humanity. 

''Too late in the day,” he repeated. ‘'Times 
have changed. Sunt laarymae rerum^ nos et mu- 
tamur in illisf^ He laughed his own applause. 

'^Quot homines, tot disputandum estf* said Gum- 
bril, taking another sip of his Beaune Superieure. 
At the moment, he was all for Mercaptan. 

“But why is it too late?” Lypiatt insisted. 
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Mr. Mercaptan made a delicate f»esturc. 
sent, man cher ami,” he said, ”ia ne sext'hque ” 
Satan, it is said, carries hell in his heart , si> >i w as 
with Mr. Mercaptan— wlierever he was, it «.»>* 
Paris. “Dreams in nineteen twenty-two, *’ Hr 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“After you’ve accepted the war. swallow e.l the 
Russian famine,” said Ciumhril. ‘I treani'l 

“They belonged to the Rostand cjKiih,’' viitl Mr 
Mercaptan, with a little titter, “/a* iuHv ah' ' 

Lypiatt dropped his knife and fork with a clutfr 
and leaned forward, eager for iKittle, "Xow I h,i%r 
you,” he said, “now I have you on the hip \ oirvr 
given yourself away. You’ve given away the <iri rrt 
of your spiritual iioverty. your weakness and liests 
ness and impotence ..." 

“Impotence? You malign me. sir." said (funihnl 

Shearwater ponderously stirred. He had tern 
silent all this time, sitting with hunched ’.hou' trf •», 
his elbows on the table, his big ri<«ml he.»d lent 
forward, absorlied, apparently, i» tin- sli.w inris, n 
lous crumbling of a piece of bread. i ?!r 

put a piece of crust in his mouth and ut!«l<-r tisr 
bushy brown moustache his jaw ttittve*! slmwly, m 
minativcly, with a sideway.s motimi. like a c«'w'i 
He nudged Gumbril with his elliow. hr 

said, “be quiet.” 

Lypiatt went on torrentially. "Y<>u’rr afr.od <>i 
ideals, that’s what it is. You daren't a«inut it, h,iv 
ing dreams. Oh, I call them dreatiH.” hr ad*lrd 
parenthetically. “I don’t mind tiring thought a »'«d 
and old-fashioned. The wonl’s shorter ami n»orr 
English. Besides, it rhyme,s with gleam*, ila, tu ! ‘ 
And Lypiatt laughed his bud litan's laugh, ttie 
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laugh of cynicism which seems to belie, but which, 
for those who have understanding, reveals the high, 
positive spirit within. ‘'Ideals — ^they’re not suffi- 
ciently genteel for you civilised young men. You've 
quite outgrown that sort of thing. No dream, no 
religion, no mortality." 

“I glory in the name of earwig," said Gumbril. 
He was pleased with that little invention. It was 
felicitous ; it was well chosen. “One's an earwig in 
sheer self-protection," he explained. 

But Mr. Mercaptan refused to accept the name 
of earwig at any price, ''What there is to be 
ashamed of in being civilised, I really don’t know," 
he said, in a voice that was now the bull’s, now the 
piping robin’s. “No, if I glory in an3;lhing, it’s 
in my little rococo boudoir, and the conversations' 
across the polished mahogany, and the delicate, las- 
civious, witty little flirtations on ample sofas inhab- 
ited by the soul of Crebillon Fils. We needn’t all be 
Russians, I hope. These revolting Dostoievskys." 
Mr. Mercaptan spoke with a profound feeling. “Nor 
all Utopians. Homo au naturel Mr. Mercap- 

tan applied his thumb and forefinger to his, alas, 
too snout-like nose, "ga pue. And as for Homo a la 
H. G. Wells — ga ne pue pas assez. What I glory in 
is the civilised, middle way between stink and asep- 
sis. Give me a little musk, a little intoxicating femi- 
nine exhalation, the bouquet of old wine and straw- 
berries, a lavender bag under every pillow and pots 
pourri in the corners of the drawing-room. Read- 
able books, amusing conversation, civilised women, 
graceful art and dry vintage music, with a quiet life 
and reasonable comfort — ^that’s all I ask for." 

“Talking about comfort," Gumbril put in, before 
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Lypiatt had time to flinff his answering thunders. 
“I must tell you about my new ijiventiuji. 
trousers,” he explained. “Blow them ujv iVrtcet 
comfort. You see the idea? Ytm're a >!cdrn!.»ry 
man, Mercaptan. Ut me put yuu down t.»f a 
couple of pains.” . 

Mr. Mercaptan shook his firad. **J^ *^* 
he said. “Too horribly Utopian. ‘I’hcy'il fw hnh 
crously out of place in my lKHHi<»ir, Asul l<r’*sdr«». 
my sofa is well enough sprang already, thank you " 

“But what about Tolstoy?" shmitetl I ypiait, let- 
ting out his impatience in a violent hlasl. 

Mr. Mercaptan waved his hand. ‘'HiMstan," he 
said, “Russian.” 

“And Michelangelo?” 

“Alberti,” said Gumbril, very mtuhhIv. gtvirvg 
them all a piece of hi.s father’s mind "AUicrii was 
much the better architect, I assure you.” 

“And pretentiousness for pretetjliuiHurs i,” i.u*t 
Mr. Mercaptan, “I prefer old Borromini and fhr 
baroque.” 

“What about Beethoven?" went on I.vpiatf 
“What about Blake? Where d*> they eomr in under 
your scheme of things." 

Mr. Mercaptan shrugged his shouldrrt " I hry 
stay in the hall,” he said. "I don’t let thr*u intM ihr 
boudoir.” 

“You dusgust me,” said I.ypiatt, with ri'iing indig 
nation, and making wider gestures, "vou di’^iOiiit 
me — ^you and your mlious little sham eighteenth em- 
tury civilization; your piddling little issrtry , your 
art for art’s sake instead of for sakr, vour 

nauseating little copulations without love or painnui ; 
your hoggish materialism; your liestial imlitlcrmiT 
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to all that's mshajipy ami your yelping hatred of all 
that’s great.” 

“i'harniing. chamiing," tnurnmred Mr. Mercap- 
tan. tt'hit was jinuring nil on his salad. 

"flttw can you ever hope to achieve anything 
decent t»r st>Hd, whers ymi rlon’t evert believe in 
tlrcency or suhdity? I l<H>k alKuit me.” anti Lypiatt 
cast his eves wihlly rountl the erow«led r«tor«, "atrd 
I find myself alone, sjiirittially alone. I strive on 
by myself, by inysell,” He strnek his breast, a 
giant, a solitary giant. "I have set myself to restore 
painting ami jK*etrv to their rightful position ainttng 
the great moral forces, They have t»een aimise- 
meitfs, they have lieen mere games for ten* long. I 
am giving mv life for that. My life,” His voice 
trembled a hltle. “IVople mock me, hate me. stone 
me, tlende me. lint I go on, I go on, b'or I know 
I’m right. Ami tn the end they too will recognise 
that I've ls*en right.” it was a Kuul solibspiy. One 
eonld fancy that l.ypiatl had lieefi engageil in recog- 
f lining himself 

*‘AI1 the same,” said (inmhril with a cheerful stuh- 
Iiornnrss. ”l jiersist that the word 'dream' is in- 

atlmissible ” 

"Imulmitnihlf” rejtcate«l Mr. Mercaptan, imparl- 
ing to the word an additional significance hv giving 
it its ^■fench prommciarioii, "In the age of Rostand, 
well .and go*«l. Hut now . . ." 

"Mow,” said (kimbril. "the word merely connotes 
Freiid ” 

'it’s a matter of literary t;ict,” esplainetl Mr. 
Mercaptan "Have yon no literary tact?” 

"No," saitl l.ypiatl, with emphasis, "thank Cki*!. 
I haven’t, I have no tact of any kimi, I d<i things 
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Straightforwardly, frankly, as the spirit moves me. 
I don't like compromises.'" 

He struck the table. The gesture startlingly let 
loose a peal of cracked and diabolic laughter. Gum- 
bril and Lypiatt and Mr. Mercaptan looked quickly 
up; even Shearwater lifted his great spherical head 
and turned towards the sound the large disk of 
his face. A young man with a blond fan-shaped 
beard stood by the table, looking down at them 
through a pair of bright blue eyes and smiling 
equivocally and disquietingly as though his mind 
were full of some nameless and fantastic malice. 

'‘Come sta la Sua Terribiltaf- he asked; and 
taking off his preposterous bowler hat, he bowed 
profoundly to Lypiatt. ‘‘How I recognize my 
Buonarotti !” he added, affectionately. 

Lypiatt laughed, rather uncomfortably, and no 
longer on the Titanic scale. “How I recognise my 
Coleman!” he echoed, rather feebly. 

“On the contrary,” Gumbril corrected, “how 
almost completely I fail to recognise. This beard.” 
He pointed to the blond fan. “Why, may I ask ?'" 

“More Russianism,” said Mr. Mercaptan and 
shook his head. 

“Ah, why indeed?” Coleman lowered his voice 
to a confidential whisper, “For religious reasons,” 
he said and made the sign of the cross. 

^Christ-like in my behaviour. 

Like every good believer, 

I imitate the Saviour, 

And cultivate a beaver.” 

There be beavers which have made themselves 
beavers for the kingdom of heaven's sake. But 
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there are some beavers, on the other hand, which 
were so born from their mother’s womb/’ He 
burst into a fit of outrageous laughter which 
stopped as suddenly and as voluntarily as it had 
begun. 

Lypiatt shook his head. "‘Hideous,” he said, 
“hideous.” 

“Moreover,” Coleman went on, without paying 
any attention, “I have other and alas! less holy 
reasons for this change of face. It enables one to 
make such delightful acquaintances in the street. 
You hear some one saying "Beaver,’ as you pass, and 
you immediately have the right to rush up and get 
into conversation. I owe to this dear symbol,” and 
he caressed the golden beard tenderly with the palm 
of his hand, “the most admirably dangerous 
relations.” 

""Magnificent,” said Gumbril, drinking his own 
health. ""I shall stop shaving at once.” 

Shearwater looked round the table with raised 
eyebrows and a wrinkled forehead. ""This con- 
versation is rather beyond me,” he said gravely. 
Under the formidable moustache, under the thick 
tufted eyebrows, the mouth was small and ingenu- 
ous, the mild grey eyes full of an almost childish 
enquiry. ""What does the word "beaver’ signify in 
this context? You don’t refer, I suppose, to the 
rodent, Castor fiberT^ 

""But this is a very great man,” said Coleman, 
raising his bowler. ""Tell me who he is?” 

""Our friend Shearwater,” said Gumbril, “the 
physiologist.” 

Coleman bowed. ""Physiological Shearwater,” he 
said. ""Accept my homage. To one who doesn’t 
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know what a beaver is, I resi}?^ all my claims ti» 
superiority. There’s nothing: el.se but ^avrrs m 
all the papers. Tell me do you never read the Dmly 
ExpressT” 

“No.” 

“Nor the Daily Mailf* 

Shearwater shook his head. 

“Nor the Mirror? nor the Skrhitf nor the 
Graphic? nor even (for I wa.s furgettinK' 
physiologists must surely have Liticral opinnms) 
even the Daily Nemsf 

Shearwater continued to shake his large sphrrtcal 
head. 

“Nor any of the evening papt*rs ?*’ 

“No.” 

Coleman once more lifted his hat, ''()h rl««}urnl. 
just and mighty Death,” he rxelainied .iiul trjilavrtl 
it on his head. “You never read any jajirrs at all 
— not even our friend Mercaptan’s de!i* t>»ii, hiilr 
middles in the weeklies? How is your tlrlumtis 
little middle, by the way?” i'tdenian turit«l u* -Mr 
Mercaptan and with the point t*t his htigr link 
gave him a little protl in the .stomach ”C‘» t>Mr. hr 
— les tripes? Hein?" He turned Ivtck f«» .Shear ' 
water. “Not even those ?” he asked, 

“Never,” said Shearwater. "I have niurr serioui 
things to think aliout tlum ncvvspajiers ’* 

“And what serious thing may I ask 
“Well, at the present moment, " .•wid Shrarwaicr, 
“I am chiefly preoccupied with the kidnrvs " 

“The kidneys!” In an ecstasy of delight, t ’.de- 
man thumped the floor with the ferrule of hit tUck. 
“The kidneys! Tell me all alxnit kidneys Ihit 
is of the first imjiortance. This is really life .\ii4 
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I shall sit down at your table without asking per- 
mission of Buonarotti here, and in the teeth of 
Mercaptan, and without so much as thinking about 
this species of Gumbril, who might as well not be 
there at all, I shall sit down and . . 

‘‘Talking of sitting,'' said Gumbril, ‘T wish I 
could persuade you to order a pair of my patent 
pneumatic trousers. They will " 

Coleman waved him away. “Not now, not now,'’ 
he said. “I shall sit down now and listen to the 
physiologue talking about runions, while I myself 
actually eat them — south. Sautes, mark my 
words." 

Laying his hat and stick on the floor beside him, 
he sat down at the end of the table, between Lypiatt 
and Shearwater. 

“Two believers," he said, laying his hand for a 
moment on Lypiatt's arm, “and three black-hearted 
unbelievers — confronted. Eh, Buonarotti? You 
and I are both croyants et pratiquants, as Mercaptan 
would say. I believe in one devil, father quasi- 
almighty, Samael and his wife, the Woman of 
Whoredom. Ha, ha!" He laughed his ferocious, 
artificial laugh. 

“Here's an end to any civilised conversation," 
Mr. Mercaptan complained, hissing on the c, labiat- 
ingly lingeringly on the v oi ‘civilised’ and giving 
the first two i's their fullest value. The word, in 
his mouth, seemed to take on a special and a richer 
significance. 

Coleman ignored him. “Tell me, you physio- 
logue," he went on, “tell me about the physiology 
of the Archetypal Man. This is most important; 
Buonarotti shares my opinion about this, I know. 
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on this, as Voltairi reali^d ages ago’^ijg 

“o.SrottS'“j;S Wh°e“e are ™“™MnS ™! 
he shouted at the wlhS ^ 

“You revolt me,” said Lypiatt. 

haoov” rAi^ and I die 
J^Ssppy, tie blew a kiss into the mV t, • 

upwardsfS^httie ^eerSirSt?’ I? 

when I was sittinfthere n 2!;r^ 

the Absolute, wo^^you 

?^d outATall YaK " Si ' 

a word. What a g-esture i ^Thp without 

jafssisi^; 

Ponderously, Shearwater moved his clumsy 
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frame ; leaning back in his chair he scrutinised Cole- 
man with a large, benevolent curiosity. The eyes 
under the savage eyebrows were mild and gentle; 
behind the fearful disguise of the moustache he 
smiled poutingly, like a baby who sees the approach- 
ing bottle. The broad domed forehead was serene. 
He ran his hand through his thick brown hair, 
scratched his head meditatively and then, when he 
had thoroughly examined, had comprehended and 
duly classified the strange phenomenon of Coleman, 
opened his mouth and uttered a little good-natured 
laugh of amusement. 

"'Voltaire's question," he said at last, in his slow, 
deep voice, "seemed at the time he asked it an un- 
answerable piece of irony. It would have seemed 
almost equally ironic to his contemporaries, if he had 
asked whether God had a pair of kidneys. We know 
a little more about the kidneys nowadays. If he had 
asked me, I should answer: why not? The kidneys 
are so beautifully organized; they do their work of 
regulation with such a miraculous — it's hard to find 
another word — such a positively divine precision, 
such knowledge and wisdom, that there's no reason 
why your archetypal man, whoever he is, or anyone 
else, for that matter, should be ashamed of owning 
a pair." 

Coleman clapped his hands. "‘The key," he cried, 
"the key. Out of the trouser pocket of babes and 
sucklings it comes. The genuine, the unique Yale. 
How right I was to come here to-night ! But, holy 
Sephiroth, there's my trollop." 

He picked up his stick, jumped from his chair 
and threaded his way between the tables. A woman 
was standing near the door. Coleman came up to 
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her, pointed without speaking to the table, and 
returned, driving her along in front of him, tapping 
her gently over the haunches with his stick, as one 
might drive a docile animal to the slaughter. 

“Allow me to introduce,'' said Coleman. “The 
sharer of my joys and sorrows. La compagne de 
mes nuits blanches et de mes jours plutot sales. 
In a word, Zoe. Qui ne comprend pas le frangais, 
qui me deteste avec une passion egale d la mienne, et 
qui mangera, ma foi^ des rognons pour faire 
honneur au physiologue/^ 

“Have some Burgundy?" Gumbril proffered the 
bottle. 

Zoe nodded and pushed forward her glass. She 
was dark-haired, had pale skin and eyes like round 
black berries. Her mouth was small and floridly 
curved. She was dressed, rather depressingly, like 
a picture by Augustus John, in blue and orange. 
Her expression was sullen and ferocious and she 
looked about her with an air of profound contempt. 

“Shearwater's no better than a mystic," fluted 
Mr. Mercaptan. “A mystical scientist; really, one 
hadn’t reckoned on that." 

“Like a Liberal Pope," said Gumbril. “Poor 
Metternich, you remember? Pio Nono." And he 
burst into a fit of esoteric laughter. “Of less than 
average intelligence," he murmured, delightedly, 
and refilled his glass, 

“It's only the deliberately blind who wouldn't 
reckon on the combination," Lypiatt put in, indig- 
nantly. “What are science and art, what are religion 
and philosophy but so many expressions in human 
terms of some reality more than human? Newton 
and Boehme and Michelangelo — ^what are they doing 
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but expressing in different ways, different aspects 
of the same thing?'' 

'^Alberti, I beg you,” said GumbriL “I assure 
you he was the better architect.” 

doncT said Mr. Mercaptan. '^San Carlo alle 
Quatro Fontane — ” But he got no further. 
Lypiatt abolished him with a gesture. 

‘'One reality,” he cried, “there is only one reality.” 

“One reality,” Coleman reached out a hand across 
the table and caressed Zoe's bare white arm, “and 
that is callipygous.” Zoe jabbed at his hand with 
her fork. 

“We are all trying to talk about it,” continued 
Lypiatt. “The physicists have formulated their 
laws, which are after all no more than stammering 
provisional theories about a part of it. The 
physiologists are penetrating into the secrets of life, 
psychologists into the mind. And we artists are 
trying to say what is revealed to us about the moral 
nature, the personality of that reality, which is the 
universe.” 

Mr. Mercaptan threw up his hands in affected 
horror. “Oh, barbaridad barbaridadT Nothing 
less than the pure Castilian would relieve his feel- 
ings. “But all this is meaningless.” 

“Quite right about the chemists and physicists,” 
said Shearwater. “They're always trying to pretend 
that they're nearer the truth than we are. They 
take their crude theories as facts and try to make 
us accept them when we're dealing with life. Oh, 
they are sacred, their theories. Laws of Nature they 
call them; and they talk about their known truths 
and our romantic biological fancies. What a fuss 
they make when we talk about life. Bloody fools!'' 
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said Shearwater, mild and crushing. ^^Nobody but 
a fool could talk of mechanism in face of the 
kidneys. And there are actually imbeciles who 
talk about the mechanism of heredity and repro- 
duction.’^ 

"All the same,’’ began Mr. Mercaptan very earn- 
estly, anxious to deny his own life, ""there are 
eminent authorities. I can only quote what they 
say, of course. I can’t pretend to know anything 
about it myself. But ” 

""Reproduction, reproduction,” Coleman mur- 
mured the word to himself ecstatically. ""Delightful 
and horrifying to think they all come to that, even 
the most virginal, that they were all made for that, 
little she-dogs, in spite of their china blue eyes. 
What sort of a mandrake shall we produce, Zoe 
and I ?” he asked, turning to Shearwater. ""How I 
should like to have a child,” he went on without 
waiting for an answer. ""I shouldn’t teach it any- 
thing; no language, nothing at all. Just a child of 
nature. I believe it would really be the devil. And 
then what fun it would be if it suddenly started to 
say "Bekkos,’ like the children in Herodotus. And 
Buonarotti here would paint an allegorical picture 
of it and write an epic called "The Ignoble Savage.’ 
And Castor Fiber would come and sound its kidneys 
and investigate its sexual instincts. And Mercaptan 
would write one of his inimitable middle articles 
about it. And Gumbril would make it a pair of 
patent trousers. And Zoe and I would look parent- 
ally on and fairly swell with pride. Shouldn’t we, 
Zoe?” Zoe preserved her expression of sullen, un- 
changing contempt and did not deign to answer. 
""Ah, how delightful it would be! I long for 
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posterity. I live in hopes. I stope against Stopes. 

I 

Zoe threw a piece of bread, which caught him on 
the cheek, a little below the eye. Coleman leaned 
back and laughed and laughed till the tears rolled 
down his face. 


CHAPTER V 


O NE after another, they engaged themselves in 
the revolving doors of the restaurant, trotted 
round in the moving cage of glass and ejected them- 
selves into the coolness and darkness of the street. 
Shearwater lifted up his large face and took two or 
three deep breaths. 'Too much carbon dioxide and 
ammonia in there,'’ he said. "It is unfortunate that 
when two or three are gathered together in God's 
name, or even in the more civilised name of Mer- 
captan of the delicious middle," Mercaptan dex- 
terously parried the prod which Coleman aimed at 
him, it is altogether deplorable that they should nec- 
essarily empest the air." 

Lypiatt had turned his eyes heavenwards. "What 
stars," he said, "and what prodigious gaps between 
the stars." 

"A real light opera summer night." And Mer- 
captan began to sing in fragmentary German, the 
'Barcarolle' from the Tales of Hoffmann. "Liebe 
Nacht, du schone Nacht, oh stille mein tumpty-tum, 
Te, turn, Te turn . . . Delicious Offenbach. Ah, if 
only we could have a third Empire. Another comic 
Napoleon ! That would make Paris look like Paris 
again. Tiddy, Tumpty-ti-tum." 

They walked along without any particular desti- 
nation, but simply for the sake of walking through 
this soft cool night. Coleman led the way, tapping 
the pavement at every step with the ferrule of his 
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Stick. ^This blind leading the blind/' he explained. 
^'Ah, if only there were a ditch, a crevasse, a great 
hole full of stinging centipedes and dung. How 
gleefully I should lead you all into it !" 

‘‘I think you would do well," said Shearwater 
gravely, ‘'to go and see a doctor." 

Coleman gave vent to a howl of delight. 

“Does it occur to you," he went on, “that at this 
moment, we are walking through the midst of seven 
million distinct and separate individuals, each with 
distinct and separate lives and all completely in- 
different to our existence? Seven million people, 
each one of whom thinks himself quite as important 
as each of us does. Millions of them are now sleep- 
ing in an empested atmosphere. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of couples are at this moment engaged in mu- 
tually caressing one another in a manner too hideous 
to be thought of, but in no way differing from the 
manner in which each of us performs, delightfully, 
passionately and beautifully, his similar work of 
love. Thousands of women are now in the throes 
of parturition, and of both sexes, thousands are 
dying of the most diverse and appalling diseases, 
or simply because they have lived too long. Thou- 
sands are drunk, thousands have over eaten, thou- 
sands have not had enough to eat. And they are all 
alive, all unique and separate and sensitive, like you 
and me. It's a horrible thought. Ah, if I could 
lead them all into that great hole of centipedes." 

He tapped and tapped on the pavement in front 
of him, as though searching for the crevasse. At 
the top of his voice he began to chant : “O all ye 
Beasts and Cattle, curse ye the Lord : curse him and 
vilify him for ever." 
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“All this religion.” sighed Merc.i|»t.in. "Wlut 
with Lypiatt on one side, king a tmtsi-nbr I hrHn.m 
artist, and Coleman on the other, howling the hlirk 
mass . . . Really!" lie el.-jl»«mttrd an Uahaiuse 
gesture, and turned to Zoc. hat do vou think «>t’ 
it all?” he asked. Zoe jerked her he.u! m i «4rm,in ^ 
direction. “I think c's a hlmitly 'iwmr, " •shr «i.iid 
They were the first words she had sjfoken. -oner 
she had joined the jiarty. 

“Hear, hear," cried Coleman and hr w.ivr«! his 
stick* 

In the warm, yellow light of the mflVe :st4ll .a 
Hyde Park Corner loitered .i little gr*>ii|» ».! |«ruj.lr 
Among the peaked caps and the ih.niltVtu i’ du i? 
coats, among the weather-stainnl workmm's i. » >»<•« » 
and the knotted haiKlkerchieis, there einri-,-,! .»n 
alien elegance. A tall tnised hat and a •aik s.ned 
overcoat, a cloak of {Htne culonred ar«i m 

bright coppery hair a great l^pamdi i»anh *>5 ^as vrd 
tortoiseshell. 

“Well I’m damned.” said tlunil*ri! a. thr^, ap 
proached. “I lielieve it’s Myra \‘ive;fdi ' 

“So it is.” said Lypiatt. jieering in his turn !!r 
began suddenly to walk with an atlcetrd iViaggn. 
kicking hi.s heels at every step. l.*«iking at hun eft 
from outside his divining eyes picreed thfoMidi the 
veil of cynical je-in't'ii-Hthismi- l*i the hfni*ied hrati 
beneath. Besides, he tiidn't w.ant .iny<»nr i«. gnm 
“The Viveash is it?” Coleman «jimkpnrd hit rap 
ping along the pavement. "And who is thr prrirni 
incumbent?" He jKiinted at the top hat 
“Can it be Bruin Opps?" said thmihril dnhtoiisly 
“Opps!” Coleman yelled out the name "(ipjis?'* 
The top hat turned, revealing a shirt frwnl, a hmg. 
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grey face, a glitter of circular glass over the left 
eye. ""Who the devil are you?'' The voice was harsh 
and arrogantly offensive. 

"1 am that I am," said Coleman. ""But I have 

with me " he pointed to Shearwater, to Gumbril, 

to Zoe," — a physiologue, a pedagogue and a priapa- 
gogue; for I leave out of account mere artists and 
journalists whose titles do not end with the magic 
syllable. And finally," indicating himself, ""plain 
Dog, which being interpreted kabalistically back- 
wards signifies God. All at your service." He took 
off his hat and bowed. 

The top hat turned back towards the Spanish 
comb. ""Who is this horrible drunk?" it enquired. 

Mrs. Viveash did not answer him, but stepped 
forward to meet the newcomers. In one hand she 
held a peeled hard-boiled egg and a thick slice of 
bread and butter in the other, and between her sen- 
tences she bit at them alternatively. 

""Coleman," she exclaimed and her voice, as she 
spoke, seemed always on the point of expiring, as 
though each word were the last, uttered faintly and 

breakingly from the death-bed the last, with all 

the profound and nameless significance of the ulti- 
mate word. ""It's a very long time since I heard you 
raving last. And you, Theodore darling, why do I 
never see you now?" 

Gumbril shrugged his shoulders. ""Because you 
don't want to I suppose," he said. 

Myra laughed and took another bite at her bread 
and butter . . . She laid the back of her hand — 
for she was still holding the butt end of her hard- 
boiled egg — on Lypiatt's arm. The Titan who had 
been looking at the sky, seemed to be surprised to 
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find her standing there. “You.^^” he .said. snsiUng 
and wrinkling up hi.s forehead internigalively. 

“It’s to-morrow I’m sitting for you. t’asiiinir, i'*u’t 
it?” 

“Ah, you rememl)ered.'’ Tfic veil partnl »«ir a 
moment. Poor Lypiatt! “A»»d liappy Merrapi.itt ' 
Always happy?” 

Gallantly Mercaptan kisse«l tlie Itaek of the haml 
which held the egg. “I might l>c luippier," hr tout 
mured, rolling up at her from the siiouty fare .i jasr 
of small brown eyes. Ptiis-je t'sptWrf 
Mrs. Viveash laughed espiriugly from !iet inw.inl 
death-bed and turned on him without sj>r.»ki!!g, lirr 
pale unwavering glance. Her eves luul a turimd.»h!r 
capacity for ltK)king and exj»ressiiig uothuig. they 
were like the pale blue eye.s which jieer out of the 
Siamese cat's black velvet mask. 

“Bellissima,” murmured Mercaptan, tiowmiig 
under their cool liglit. 

Mrs. Viveash addressed herself to tfw comp.itn .it 
large. “We have had the ttiost app-dlmg cvmu-.g, ' 
she .said. “Haven’t we, llruin?” 

Bruin Opps said nothing, but only ^cowlrd Hr 
didn’t like the.se damned intruiler.s. I'hr •.km of Isn 
contracted brows tnued over the rim of he. m.m.» Ir, 
on to the shining glas.s. 

“I thought it would Ik* fun." Myra went ..o, ' u, 
go to that place at Hampton tAurt, where vou iuive 
dinner on an i.slancl and ilance," 

"What is there aftout isHuds,” put in .Mereaptan. 
in a delicioasly whim.sical parenthesis, "that uukr» 
them so peculiarly voluptuous? Cythera. Motikry 
Island, Capri* Jg me dematide,** 

“Another charming middle.” Coleman |M.ifUr.| Ins 
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Slick riicTtaciii|::iy ; Mr. Mercaptan stepped cpiickly 
cull ut raii|»e, 

•\Sti wr iiHik a call/* Mrs. Viveash cttniifnied* ^'arid 
set, titil. Aii«I m-liuf a cal*, itiy Cif,*d! A cab wtlli only 
fine gear anti that ilir !t»wesl. A cab as old as the 
rriitiirv. a sprciiiicn. a cnllcctor's {Mere.** 

Hire icid Icrti liiuirs and htnirs tin the %v;iy. And 
\%dirfi liirv |,tM{ there, the ln*»d ihcy were ottered to 
cat* llic ihcv were rxiit'eted In tlrink ! b'rtiiii her 
rirriial dralh bed \'ivea-Hli cried tnit in iiii- 

aflrrlrt! ha-rrytliinn ta-^ard as fhtnndt it 

fi.id licrii ke|it lur a week in the river beitire 

served up- ralhrr wmiv. with tfuit tlelicioiis 
lvpliiu«! llaviUir of J'liainrs water, IdtrsT was 
lliaiiir'* rvrii in ihr chaiiipartnr. I’hey hail not Item 
able Im eat mi iiineh as a citca i$i bread, IlntiittV 
and tliir'Ty, llirv ha*! re rnifeirkeil in their afiti<|iie 
tavi and. line, at list, they %veir. at the first <iiil|ite4 
Ilf rivitivatioii. ratini^ l*tr dear !ibv 

*'C III, a irrnblr rvrnint^'* Mrs, \dveadt roneliidrtl. 
*'’'TIic Hilly thiiir: whieh kept up my spirits was the 
sprilacle Hi r.i inn's lad Irinprr, ^hndvr nii idea. 
{Irniii, what an iiHaunparabte comic yon can hr/* 
firniii iipiofrd the rriiiark. With an expre?4siiin 
f»f jJ4iiilt.i!!y rr|irr^Ma*d dis|pca tie was ratinif a hard- 
lniilrd rpip Mvi4*s capiicrs w^rrr hrconnn|t' tnorr 
and m**tr iiiipf isMhlr, "That llampliin (*oiin bini-* 
iirsH had brrii bad rti«H||di; but wlien it came 
to ralini: in tlir starrt. in ibr intildle hI a lot of 
filthy ws,irliiiirii ■■ wr!!. rrallv. that was rather loo 

,\lrs, \‘'ivra's}i lonkri'l alanil her, *l.\fn I never to 
kfiow* wdi** fins fiiv^amoiti person She pfdiitrtl 

lu Slir.irwairr who was statidmit a little ap*irl from 
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the group, his back leatiitig agaifist thr Park ratliuj; i 
and staring thoughtfully at the gruiiiul. 

“The physiologue," ('olcnian cxplaitir*!, “ais.l fjc 
has the key. The key, the key !“ I le h uiuiirfci! tlsc 
pavement with his stick. 

Gumbri! performed tlte intnuiuetitni in more t .>m > 
mon-place style. 

“You don’t seem to take much interest in us, Mr 
Shearwater,’’ Myra called expiringly. She.aw.arr 
looked up; Mrs. V'iveash reganleil him iniriiify 
through pale, unwavering eyes, smiling a i she Im.ked 
that queer, downward turning smile whn h i;.ivr i.» 
her face, through its mask of l.uighter, a jw nls.n r % ■ 
pression of agony. “Non don’t seem U> f.ikc mmh 
interest in us,” .she repeatetl. 

Shearwater shtHik his heavy hea»l, •'Xu.” hr mi 4 
“I don’t think I <lo.” 

“Why don’t you ?” 

“Why .shouhl 1 ? Ttjere’.s iiitf time t.* Ik- mietr .trd 
in everything. One can only 1 h- interested m w h.»t'-. 
worth while.” 

“And we’re not worth while ?*’ 

Not to me [icrsonally, replied Shear w itrr with 
candour. “The Great Wall of t hina, ih,- p..|,m al 
situation in Italy, the hahits of rremat,-!.- ■ all 
these are most intere.sting in them.eive, !*,n‘ they 
arent intere.sting to me; I d<m't {rrmit them tu \m- 
I haven t the leisure.” 

• what do you allow yoiirself tu tw mine iird 

in?” 


“Shall we go?” said Mruin impalirntlv 1 
succeeded in swallowing the last fravmm's 
hard-boiled egg. Mrs. V'iveash di.l nui an .» 

not even look at fiiiri. 
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Stir*irw:ilrr iR'ftire rqilying 

w:m abiiil III Hut iulmiaii answeml fur 

him. *ile rr:?4|iriifiil/* lie hah! to Mrn, XAvrash* 
**1*}iiH h a i:rr*il liiaii. Hr rruiH im paper?i» nut rveii 
tliiisr ill tt'liirtt ftiir Mrrcajiiaii ho fully writrs. 

Hr 4mH tii*l ktmw wlial a liravrr And hr tivt\^ 
fur hill tiir 

Vivra'^ti hrr miiitr of ai^'uiiy, **Kk!* 

iiry^f fltil irliat a im-iri, Hirrr arc tiihrr 

tif thr aiialtiiiiy/* Shr ihrrw hark lirr 
rlti.ik* rrvralini: an arm, a harr ,slu»uldrr. a .slant uf 
|irrtural iiii.r%r!r, Sfir was wraring a whitr drrss 
tliai, Iraviiig' !irr hark amt slunddrrs larr, rainr iijg 
liiitirr riliirr arm t*i a |*oinl in fruiit and was hrki 
ilirrr hr a gufiini thi'rad af«nif thr nrrk **!hir €*s- 
aiiijiir/' stir *«aid. AihI Iwrsird hrr hand srvrral 
liiiirs iivrr and uvrr, inaking ihr slrmlrr arm turn 
at ttir ri!«iW, as Im drfiitai'*iratr Ihr niiivr* 

iiirrit nf ftir ailiridaliMiiH and thr innwular pkty, 

rarrrr/* Mr. Mrrra|nan ^iptly rtiiii- 
iiirntnl imai / uo/iir 

Mrs. X’iv'rash dfiijt|ird hrr arm and indlrd tlir 
iitiak hark nUit |i!arr, Slir luukrd at Shrarwalrr, 
wliti had hilliiwrd alt hrr mnvrmrisN with rmisririi- 
lirnis atlrfifii»ii amt %v}|ii mav middrd with an rx«* 
|irrs%iiiit Ilf iiitrrrtigalioii on fits farr, as llioiigh lo 
ask : 'wiial iir:sl f 

*AVr a!! kium' that roidvr got Iraiilifiil ariits/* 
said lirtiiii anitiilv* ‘''*'{1irrr*s no iirrd for yoii t<i 
iiiakr an txlnhitum of lliriii in Ihr sirrri, at itiid- 
LrtA grt oil! of ttii**/* Hr laitt his hand till 
lirr ami iita*tr as if to tiraw hrr away. 

”VVrXi iicllrr In* |naiig. (iinitlnrss km»ws whahs 
lia|»|ir!iirig tirliiiid iis,“ Hr iiitliraird with ii littk 
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movement of the head the loiterers round the cof- 
fee stall ''Some disturbance among the canaille/^ 

Mrs. Viveash looked round. The cab drivers and 
the other consumers of midnight coffee had gathered 
in an interested circle, curious and S3mipathetic, 
round the figure of a w'oman who was sitting, like 
a limp bundle tied up in black cotton and mackin- 
tosh, on the stallkeeper’s high stool, leaning wearily 
against the wall of the booth. A man stood beside 
her drinking tea out of a thick white cup. Every 
one was talking at once. 

"Mayn’t the poor wretches talk?” asked Mrs. 
Viveash, turning back to Bruin. "I never knew any 
one who had the lower classes on the brain as much 
as you have.” 

"I loath them,” said Bruin. "I hate every one 
poor, or ill, or old. Can’t abide them ; they make me 
positively sick.” 

^^Quelle ante hien-neef^ piped Mr. Mercaptan. 
"And how well and frankly you express what we all 
feel and lack the courage to say.” 

Lypiatt gave vent to indignant laughter. 

"I remember when I was a little boy,” Bruin went 
on, "my old grandfather used to tell me stories about 
his childhood. He told me that when he was about 
five or six, just before the passing of the Reform 
Bill of ’thirty-two, there was a song which all right 
thinking people used to sing, with a chorus that went 
like this : "Rot the People, blast the People, damn 
the Lower Classes.” I wish I knew the rest of the 
words and the tune. It must have been a good 
song.” 

Coleman was enraptured with the song. He 
shouldered his walking-stick and began marching 
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round and round the nearest lamp-post chanting the 
words to a stirring march tune. ^‘Rot the People, 
blast the People. . . He marked the rh3rthm 
with heavy stamps of his feet. 

‘‘Ah, if only they’d invent servants with internal 
combustion engines,” said Bruin, almost patheti- 
cally. “However well trained they are, they always 
betray their humanity occasionally. And that is 
really intolerable.” 

“How tedious is a guilty conscience!” Gumbril 
murmured the quotation. 

“But Mr. Shearwater,” said Myra, bringing back 
the conversation to more congenial themes, “hasn’t 
told us yet what he thinks of arms.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Shearwater. “I’m occu- 
pied with the regulation of the blood at the moment.” 

“But is it true what he says, Theodore?” She 
appealed to Gumbril. 

“I should think so,” Gumbril’s answer was rather 
dim and remote. He was straining to hear the talk 
of Bruin’s canaille and Mrs. Viveash’s question 
seemed a little irrelevant.” 

“I used to do cartin’ jobs,” the man with the tea- 
cup was saying. “ ’Ad a van and a nold pony of me 
own. And didn’t do so badly neither. The only 
trouble was me lifting furniture and ’eavy weights 
about the place. Because I ’ad malaria out in India, 
in the war. ...” 

“Nor even — ^you compel me to violate the laws of 
modesty — nor even,” Mrs. Viveash went on, smil- 
ing painfully, speaking huskily, expiringly, “of 
legs?” 

A spring of blasphemy was touched in Coleman’s 
brain. “Neither delighteth He in any man’s legs,” 
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he shouted and with an extravagant show of affec- 
tion he embraced Zoe, who caught hold of his hand 
and bit it. 

^'It comes back on you when you get tired like, 
malaria does.” The man’s face was sallow and there 
was an air of peculiar listlessness and hopelessness 
about his misery. "'It comes back on you and then 
you go down with fever and you’re as weak as a 
child.” 

Shearwater shook his head. 

“Nor even of the heart?” Mrs. Viveash lifted her 
eyebrows. “Ah, now the inevitable word has been 
pronounced, the real subject of every conversa- 
tion has appeared on the scene. Love, Mr. Shear- 
water !” 

“But as I says,” recapitulated the man with the 
tea-cup, “we didn’t do so badly after all. We ’ad 
nothing to complain about. ’Ad we, Florrie?” 

The black bundle made an affirmative movement 
with its upper extremity. 

“That’s one of the subjects,” said Shearwater, 
“like the Great Wall of China and the habits of 
Trematodes, I don’t allow myself to be interested 
in.” 

Mrs. Viveash laughed, breathed out a little “Good 
God!” of incredulity and astonishment and asked, 
“Why not ?” 

“No time,” he explained. “You people of leisure 
have nothing else to do or think about. I’m busy and 
so naturally less interested in the subject than you; 
and I take care what’s more to limit such interest as 
I have.” 

“I was goin’ up Ludgate ’ill one day with a van- 
load of stuff for a chap in Qerkenwell. I was leadin’ 
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jrrry up tlr ' 1 !!— jrrry‘ii llie %mm of oiir tile 

piaiv . , , 

*’i hn* iMii'l Itivr rvrrylliiiilj-/* Slirarwater was cx- 
{liiifiiiitf. ‘*n*4 all at llir mnw tmw, in any rasr. Tvc* 
ail iratrti tiiv liir inr w^rk ti*m% l/iii t|ytrlly iiar- 
rinl I away il«iiiir^akal!y/* 

?4.;titl Mr, ^Irrcajilaii. Alt tlie 
I Alifir ill liitii was ?»!HH"krtl aful ri'vii!ti*i| 

tn flir iltaij:!il 

*illil tjl|r:H|iii|ir*l \*ivra*ili, **Lfnr?*‘ 

1 ijiiafl rt'!iiif'4. Hr wais Itiukillf ll|i at 

t!ir Milkv Wav 

*'A1! Ml a »ai4A.rti mui jiifiijia a rM|ijH‘r at iiir. t'lw 
tilil 1 % tfi.ii ‘mi •>** ; 'r nav'i, 4i aiii'i til ta tlrawr a luatl 
it iiiini‘i iti all iMiii irri/ V if 4Mrsti4/ I 

’Xiitir m| v^>iir hark, V says. ‘Take 

it liillrf itir at i<iivr 

“iliil I ktt*a% ail alsMiit I^vr airrady, I kiHnv |ire« 
ri*:.»iis Iilllr sttli knitirv’-i/* 

‘'iliit, itiv Miratw-airr, Iit»w ran y*.Hi kinnv’ all 
al^rtll lM%'r liciMir VMil'vr nia4r it %vt|li all wmitrll f** 
**i III' W'T iiir anil thr laiji ati4 tbr *rirsi% iiji ill 
frinti tif itir jiMlsrr itiaipsiralr. . . /* 

**C If arr vmii uttr mI iiiif*rr4rs/* Mrs. \avr- 

;i%fi wrrii mu, ^'iiirak *»! WMinrn with a tari-^r W 

aii4 |ifr|rii4 wr*rr all thr isainr Hiwar 41ir«wtMrr Itrrr 
jitrr:H|iilv lliiiik ill ilis frrhlrr iflMiiirriN/* 
^aiiilr4 vainirlv fi'Min a 4i^laiirr. t!r was 
fiilkiwirii*' |}ir ifiais with ilir Iraaaifi int«i tfir iiiaips* 
tratrX ^itiliy rMiirt. '*Aiiti Mrri'a|iiati rrrlaiiify 4mn; 
lirraiisr alt lltr %vtiM rvrr sat **n fits ili.r- 

hmiu*-mif »4Mfa rrriaitily %trrr rsartlv !ikr iinr aiitilltrf. 
Ami |>rrlia|ts I a^iiitir thirs tm-», all WMiiirn k^ilc !ikt 
tits alistirti i4ral lliil yiiii, Stirarwalrr. yf*ii*rr iti- 
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telligent. Surely you don’t Wievc any thing s« 
so stupid.” 

Shearwater shook hi.s head. 

“The cop, ’e gave evidence ag-iinst me. T iiiipin}' 
in all four feet,’ ’e say.s. ‘It wasn’t,’ I says and th«* 
police court vet, 'e bore me out. * I’tie ’nr-ic '.h l<rrn 
very well treated,’ ’e says. ‘Hut ’e's »tld, ’v'x verv 
old.’ ‘I know ’e’s old,' 1 .say.s. 'Hut Mlurc .un I 
goin’ to find the price for a yotusg one ?' " 

“x“ — y^,” Shearwater was s.iving, " J s • v i 
(x — ^y) and the equation Imkis g<niMl \vh.Ue\rr the 
values of .cand y. It’.s the same v\uh vom l.nr him. 
ness, Mrs. Vive:i.sh. 'I'lie relalion i-i •.ttl! (lind.i 
mentally the whatever the v.itue oi i?»r on. 

known pcr.son.al quantities eomrrnrd 1 ailir m.ii. 
vidual tics and peculiarities-— .ifter .dl, what d<* thrv 
matter?” 

“What indeedi*” sai<l fuleinan " t‘us, n?.rrr i 
Sheep ticks, horse ticks, U'd hugs, t.qir wotm ., t.>tut 
worms, guinea worms, liver tluke * , , ” 

“‘The ’or,se must Ise destrove*!,’ s.ns thr 
'’E’stooold for work.’ *Hnt I'm noj,’ | 
can’t get a old age [wnsion at thirty ivvu, * ns J ' i iw 
am I to earn my living if you {.ike .iw.iv wh.»i I 
earns my living hy ?’ ” 

Mrs. Vivea.sh .smiled agonisingly, ’'iirrp's .i tf!.in 
who thinks personal {H-ctiharities are lrivi.il and tin 
important," she sjiid. "Von’re not rvrfi ililrir^lrit 
in people, then?” 

‘“I don’t know what you on do,' ’r says 'I'm 
only ere to administer the law,’ 'Hrmis a querr sort 
of law,’ I says. ‘What law is it ” 

Shearwater scratched his head I’ndcr ho. for 
midable black moustache he smiled at last ho. ingrtai 
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ous, childish smile. ‘"No,” he said. ^‘No, I suppose 
Fm not. It hadn’t occurred to me, until you said it. 
But I suppose I’m not. No.” He laughed, quite 
delighted, it seemed, by this discovery about 
himself. 

'What law is it?’ ’e says. 'The Croolty to Ani- 
mals law. That’s what it is,’ ’e says.” 

The smile of mockery and suffering appeared and 
faded. "One of these days,” said Mrs. Viveash, 
"you may find them more absorbing than you do 
now.” 

"Meanwhile,” said Shearwater. . . . 

"I couldn’t find a job ’ere and ’aving been workin^ 
on my own, my own master like, couldn’t get unem- 
ployment pay. So when we ’eard of jobs at Ports- 
mouth, we thought we’d try to get one, even if it 
did mean walkin’ there.” 

"Meanwhile, I have my kidneys.” 

" ’Opeless,’ ’e says to me, 'quite ’opeless. More 
thdn two ’undred come for three vacancies.' So 
there was nothing for it but to walk back again. 
Took us four days it did, this time. She was very 
bad on the way, very bad. Being nearly six months 
gone. Our first it is. Things will be ’arder still, 
when it comes.” 

From the black bundle there issued a sound of 
quiet sobbing. 

"Look here,” said Gumbril, making a sudden ir- 
ruption into the conversation. "This is really too 
awful.” He was consumed with indignation and 
pity; he felt like a prophet in Nineveh. 

"There are two wretched people here,” and Gum- 
bril told them breathlessly, what he had overheard. 
It was terrible, terrible. "All the way to Portsmouth 
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and back again : on foot ; without jjrojvr knul ; ;uul 
the woman’s with child." 

Coleman explo<k'd with delight, "ttravii!," hr 
kept repeating, "gravid, gravitl. Tlic law«i of graV' 
ity, first formulated by Newtoji. now rr ctulifird hy 
the immortal Einstein. God sait!, la?t N‘rw>iiriij !«• 
and there was Light. .And Gml said. Let thrrr lir 
Light: and there was darkness tier the face «»l' the 
earth.” He roared with laughter, 

Between them they raised five iKiunds Mrs 
Vivea.sh undertook to give them tti the hkiek luitidlr 
The cabmen made way for her as she .adv.MiiTil , thrrr 
was an tmeoni for table silence. The filack bundle 
lifted a face that wa,s old an<l worn, like the birr 
a statue in the portal of a cathedral ; an old f.t< r. but 
one was aware somehow, that if Itelmn'rd to .i woman 
still young by the reckoning nf year'i. I In h.i!id>. 
trembled as .she took the notes, and whm shr opronl 
her mouth to s{K*ak her hardly arlictilair whstjirr 
gratitude, one .saw that she had lost -irvcr.d of hrr 
teeth. 

The party disintegrateil, .Ml went their iv.tvs 
Mr. Mercaptan to his roerteo bnuloir, his swert la 
rocco liedroom in Sloatte Street; Colrnan .imi /* r 
towards goodne.ss only knew what scenes of )i!tnn.Or 
life in Pimlico: I.ypiatt to his stmlio off the l oHri! 
ham Court Road, alone, siletitly hoMnlmg .ind per 
haps too consciously howerl with iii(h;t|.j»it!ess Hm 
the unhappine.ss, {KK)r 'Fitan! was real enough for 
had he not seen Mrs. Viveash an#! thr iusnffrr.d.!r. 
the stupid and loutish Opps driving off in one t isi 
Mast finish up with a little dancing," Mvr.i had 
huskily uttered from that <le.afh lusi on wfurh hrr 
restless spirit for ever and wearily exrrirtt itself 
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Obediently, Bruin had given an address and they had 
driven off. But after the dancing? Oh, was it pos- 
sible that that odious, bad-blooded young cad was 
her lover? And that she should like him? It was 
no wonder that Lypiatt should have walked, bent like 
Atlas under the weight of a world. And when, in 
Piccadilly, a belated and still unsuccessful prostitute 
sidled out of the darkness, as he strode by unseeing 
in his misery, when she squeaked up at him a de- 
spairing '^Cheer up, duckie,’’ Lypiatt suddenly threw 
up his head and laughed titanically, with the terrible 
bitterness of a noble soul in pain. Even the poor 
drabs at the street corners were affected by the un- 
happiness that radiated out from him, wave after 
throbbing wave, like music, he liked to fancy, into 
the night. Even the wretched drabs. He walked 
on, more desperately bowed than ever; but met no 
further adventure on his way. 

Gumbril and Shearwater both lived in Padding- 
ton ; they set off in company up Park Lane, walking 
in silence. Gumbril gave a little skip to get himself 
into step with his companion. To be out of step, 
when steps so loudly and flat-footedly flapped on 
empty pavements was disagreeable, he found, was 
embarrassing, was somehow dangerous. Stepping, 
like this, out of time, one gave oneself away so to 
speak, one made the night aware of two presences, 
when there might, if steps sounded in unison, be 
only one, heavier, more formidable, more secure 
than either of the separate two. In unison, then, 
they flapped up Park Lane. A policeman and the 
three poets, sulking back to back on their fountain, 
were the only human things besides themselves un- 
der the mauve electric moons. 
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“It’s appalling, it’s horrible," sai«t tiumbril at last, 
after a long, long silence, during which hr had, in- 
deed, been relishing to the full the horrnr of it all. 
“Life, don’t you know." 

“What's appalling Shearwater riujiiirrd Hr 
walked with hi.s big head iKoved, his hantL cl.isj»r 4 
behind his back and ehitehing his hat , walkr.l i hmi- 
sily, with sudden lurches of his whule massive 40 
atomy. Wherever he was, Shearwater alw,n<* 
seemed to take u{» the space that tw** »>( three .■r«!i 
nary people would normally •Hcnpv t <>*'1 im j-rs . *<! 
wind passed refre.shing!y tbri'in'h his hau He w.i , 
thinking of the experiment he meant n> tt v, m tlir 
next few day.s, down at the phvsiuli.jpcal Lrl.ti ifi-i v 
You'd put a man on ati ergometei m a hr.itrd 
chamber and set him to work hi.m, at tnnr 
He’d sweat, of eourse, protfti;iini>.!v V. n'd inakr 
arrangements for collecting the sweat, weighing n, 
analysing it anti so 011, {'he interesting thu-g w.>!)',i 
be to .see what luiiiiienetl at the eiul «.! .1 j«-w dav-. 
The man would liave got rid to sn nni> h *4 hr. 
salts, that the hlotHl eomjHcition might lie alieml 
and all sorts of tleiightfii! con«.e«jt)risiT't might 
follow. It ought to he a capital esjirrinirnt l aim 
bril’s exclamation tiistnrbed him, ’'U baf . appal 
ling?” he asked rather irntahly. 

“Tho.se people at the coffee sital!." t iuml nl an 
swered. “It’s apjialling that human hnngi di> u!«i 
have to live like that. Worse than d.ig-H' ' 

“Dogs have nothing to complain ot " Shearwater 
went off at a tangent. "Mor guinea |*tgs, in>r r.its 
It’s these blasted anti-viviseciion mam.|. 1 wh., make 
all the fuss." 

But think, cried Guiiihrii, “what thr?r wrefihetj 
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people have had to suffer 1 Walking all the way to 
Portsmouth in search of work; and the woman with 
child. It’s horrifying. And then, the way people 
of that class are habitually treated. One has no 
idea of it until one has actually been treated that 
way oneself. In the war, for example, when one 
went to have one’s mitral murmurs listened to by the 
medical board — they treated one then as though one 
belonged to the lower orders, like all the rest of the 
poor wretches. It was a real eye-opener. One felt 
like a cow being got into a train. And to think that 
the majority of one’s fellow beings pass their whole 
lives being shoved about like maltreated animals!” 

‘‘H’m,” said Shearwater. If you went on sweat- 
ing indefinitely, he supposed, you would end by 
dying. 

Gumbril looked through the railings at the pro- 
found darkness of the park. Vast it was and mel- 
ancholy with a string, here and there, of receding 
lights. ‘‘Terrible,” he said, and repeated the word 
several times. “Terrible, terrible.” All the legless 
soldiers grinding barrel organs, all the hawkers of 
toys stamping their leaky boots in the gutters of the 
Strand; at the corner of Cursitor Street and Chan- 
cery Lane, the old woman with matches, for ever 
holding to her left eye a handkerchief as yellow and 
dirty as the winter fog. What was wrong with the 
eye? He had never dared to look, but hurried past 
as though she were not there, or sometimes, when 
the fog was more than ordinarily cold and stifling, 
paused for an instant with averted eyes to drop a 
brown coin into her tray of matches. And then 
there were the murderers hanged at eight o’clock, 
while one was savouring, almost with voluptuous 
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consciousness, the final dream-haimtcd doze, '{‘here 
was the phthisical charwoman wlio nsetl t*t work at 
his father’s house, until she gt»t ttn* weak and dir«l. 
There were the lovers who turned on the jja*. and 
the ruined shop-kee|R*rs jumpitij; in front oi tratn'i. 
Had one a right to lx,' contentetl and welhicd, i»a«l 
one a right to one’s education atui gtxid tante, a tight 
to knowledge and conversation ami the leisni ely imn. 
plexities of love? 

He looked once more through the railing'! at tltr 
park’s impenetrahle rustic night, at the linr-i i t 
beaded lamps. He looked, atul reinenilH-reil atmthrt 
night, years ago, during the war, wheti thrtr wrtr 
no lights in the park and the eieitrie intH>i''i alM.ve 
the roadway were in almost total edipir Hr liaij 
walked up this street alone, full ot tnrlaiHh tH r»s<. 
tions which, though the cause tln-ni diifn 
ent, were in themselves nnieh the -.amr a. tlsr itsr! 
ancholy emotions which swelled wiiuhlv up u idiot 
him to-night. He had heen ino'it hoirihiv in '« vr 

“What did you think,” he a-.ked aluuptU, "ui 
Myra Viveash ?’’ 

“Think?” .said .Shearwater. ”{ don’t know that 
I thought very much ahout her, .\’ot a *.ne for 
ratiocination exactly, is she? She srrmrd to jisr m. 
tertaining enough, *as women go, I viid I'd him h 
with her on I'hur.sday.” 

Gumbrij felt, all of a .sudden, tlie nml to sjir.tk 
confidentially. “There was .a time,” !ir tud m 4 
tone that was quite unreally airy, off hand atid dis 
engaged, “yeans ago, when I totally lost inv head 
arout her. Totally.” Those tear*WTt j<{itrhr’i on 
his pillow cold ai^inst his cheek in the darknr'*^ ; 
and oh, the horrible pain of wcejjirig, vainly, for 
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something that was nothing, that was everything in 
the world! ‘Towards the end of the war it was. ^ I 
remember walking up this dismal street one night, 
in the pitch darkness, writhing with jealousy.’^ He 
was silent. Spectrally, like a dim haunting ghost, 
he had hung about her; dumbly, dumbly imploring, 
appealing. “The weak silent man,’’ she used to call 
him. And once for two or three days, out of pity, 
out of affection, out of a mere desire, perhaps to 
lay the tiresome ghost, she had given him what his 
mournful silence implored — only to take it back, 
almost as soon as accorded. That other night, when 
he had walked up this street before, desire had eaten 
out his vitals and his body seemed empty, sickeningly 
and achingly void; jealousy was busily reminding 
him, with an unflagging malice, of her beauty — 
of her beauty and the hateful, ruffian hands which 
now caressed, the eyes which looked on it. That 
was all long ago. 

“She is certainly handsome,” said Shearwater, 
commenting, at one or two removes, on Gumbril’s 
last remark. “I can see that she might make any one 
who got involved in her decidedly uncomfortable.” 
After a day or two’s continuous sweating, it sud- 
denly occurred to him, one might perhaps find sea- 
water more refreshing than fresh water. That 
would be queer. 

Gumbril burst out ferociously laughing. “But 
there were other times,” he went on jauntily, “when 
other people were jealous of me.” Ah, revenge, re- 
venge. In the better world of the imagination it 
was possible to get one’s own back. What fiendish 
vendettas were there carried to successful ends ! “I 
remember once writing her a quatrain in French.” 
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(He had written it years after the whulc thin]^ was 
over, he had never sent it to any »»«c at al! ; hut tSut 
was all one.) “flow did it go? Ah, yes.” And 
he recited with suitable gesture.^ : 

** *Fiiist|iitt mtm 14, |f 

Viiiw avf rtir, %%m tri*ji hm%t€, 

Qiu? Ji* lir^.ilc Ir i'ttiiilr, 
ilr 

Rather prettily turned. I flatter niyHelf. Rather 
elegantly gross.” 

(lumbril’s latighter went hi«>tijig j»a'il the M.«rh!r 
Arch. It stopped rather suddetily, iu>v%T\er, at thr 
comer of the Kdgeware ka.ul. He h.itl 'ttnhlrnly re. 
membered Mr. Mercaptan, and the thought de- 
pressed him. 



CHAPTER VI 


I T was between Whitefield Street and the Totten- 
ham Court Road, in a ‘‘heavenly Mews,'' as he 
liked to call it ( for he had a characteristic weakness 
for philosophical paronomasia) that Casimir Lypiatt 
lived and worked. You passed under an archway of 
bald and sooty brick — and at night, when the green 
gas-lamp underneath the arch threw vivid lights and 
enormous architectural shadows, you could fancy 
yourself at the entrance of one of Piranesi’s prisons 
— and you found yourself in a long cul de sac, 
flanked on either side by low buildings, having sta- 
bling for horses below and, less commodiously sta- 
bling for human beings in the attics above. An old- 
fashioned smell of animals mingled with the more 
progressive stink of burnt oil. The air was a little 
thicker here, it seemed, than in the streets outside; 
looking down the mews on even the clearest day, 
you could see the forms of things dimming and soft- 
ening, the colours growing richer and deeper with 
every yard of distance. It was the best place in the 
world, Lypiatt used to say, for studying aerial per- 
spective ; that was why he lived there. But you al- 
ways felt about poor Lypiatt that he was facing mis- 
fortune with a jest a little too self-consciously. 

Mrs. Viveash's taxi drove in under the Piran- 
esian arch, drove in slowly and as though with a 
gingerly reluctance to soil its white wheels on pave- 
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ments so sordid The cabman looked round en- 
quiringly, 

''This right ?” he asked. 

With a white gloved finger Mrs. Viveash prodded 
the air two or three times, indicating that he was to 
drive straight on. Half way down the mews she 
rapped the glass ; the man drew up. 

"Never been down ^ere before,’’ he said, for the 
sake of making a little conversation, while Mrs. 
Viveash fumbled for her money. He looked at her 
with a polite and slightly ironic curiosity that was 
frankly mingled with admiration. 

"You’re lucky,” said Mrs. Viveash. "We poor 
decayed gentlewomen — ^you see what we’re reduced 
to.” And she handed him a florin. 

Slowly the taxi-man unbottoned his coat and put 
the coin away in an inner pocket. He watched her 
as she crossed the dirty street, placing her feet with 
a meticulous precision one after the other in the 
same straight line, as though she were treading a 
knife edge between goodness only knew what invis- 
ible gulfs. Floating she seemed to go, with a little 
spring at every step and the skirt of her summery 
dress — ^white it was, with a florid pattern printed in 
black all over it — ^blowing airily out around her 
swaying march. "Decayed gentlewomen” indeed! 
The driver started his machine with an unnecessary 
violence ; he felt, for some reason, positively indig- 
nant. 

Between the broad double doors through which the 
horses passed to their fodder and repose, were little 
narrow human doors — for the Yahoos, Lypiatt used 
to say in his large allusive way ; and when he said it 
he laughed with the loud and bell-mouthed cynicism 
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of Oise who sees himself as a nnstimlerstooil and em- 
tiijtrml Prometheus. At one of tliese little Yahoo 
<hw>rs Mrs. Viveasli halted and rap|H*d as loudly as a 
small anti stitf hin^jed kiun'ker vvtuild jH'rinit. Pa- 
tiently she waitetl ; several small aiul tlirty children 
collected to stare at her. She knocked again and 
again waited, Mttre ehiUlren came running uji from 
the further end of the mews; two young girls of 
fifteen or sixte*en aj>|ieared at a neighhmring door- 
way ami immediately gave tongue in whoops of 
mirthless, hyena like laughter, 

"Have you ever re;id about the pieil pijwr of 
Hamelin"'" Mrs \’iveash asked the nearest chikl. 
Terrified, it '.hrank away. "I thought not,” .she said 
.ind knot ked again 

There was a sonml, at last, of lie.avy feet slowly 
tleseendmit steep stairs; the door openetl. 

"U'eifome to the pala//o!” It was i.ypiatt’.s 
heroic formula of ho pitahty 

"Weliume at lait," Mrs \'iveash corrected, ami 
followed him up a narrow dark staircase that was ;is 
steep as .a ladder Hr w.as ilressed in a velveteen 
jacket and linen fioiisers t!i;it should have Iwn white, 
Ittif misled w.ishing He was dishevelled ami his 
hand . were ilirtv 

"1 till vot! knock more than once?” hr .asked, look- 
ing hack over hi i shoulder 

•‘.More than twenty times.” Mrs. V'iveash justi- 
fiahlv exaggerated 

"Pm itifmilrlv sorrv,” protested Lypiatt. ”1 get 
so deeply ahsofltrtl in my Work, yint ktiow. I>i<I ytm 
wait tniigf" 

*' ! he children enjoyed it, at anv rate." Mrs. 
\'i%e.jsh was irritateil f»v a suspicion, wdnch was 
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probably, after all, quite unjustified, that Casimir 
had been rather consciously absorbed in his work; 
that he had heard her first knock and plunged the 
more profoundly into those depths of absorption 
where the true artist always dwells, or at any rate 
ought to dwell; to rise at her third appeal with a 
slow, pained reluctance, cursing, perhaps, at the im- 
portunity of a world which thus noisily interrupted 
the flow of his inspiration. “Queer, the way they 
stare at one,” she went on with a note in her dying 
voice of a petulance that the children had not in- 
spired. “Does one look such a gtiy?" 

Lypiatt threw open the door at the head of the 
stairs and stood there on the threshold, waiting for 
her. ^'Queer?'' he repeated. ‘‘Not a bit/" And as 
she moved past him into the room, he laid his hand 
on her shoulder and fell into step with her, leaving 
the door to slam behind them. “Merely an example 
of the mob’s instinctive dislike of the aristocratic 
individual. That’s all. ‘Oh, why was I born with 
a different face ?’ Thank God I was, though. And 
so were you. But the difference has its disadvan- 
tages ; the children throw stones.” 

“They didn’t throw stones.” Mrs. Viveash was 
too truthful, this time. 

They halted in the middle of the studio. It was 
not a very large room and there were too many 
things in it. The easel stood near the centre of the 
studio; round it Lypiatt kept a space permanently 
cleared. There was a broad fairway leading to the 
door, and another, narrower and tortuously winding 
between boxes and piled up furniture and tumbled 
books, gave access to his bed. There was a piano 
and a table permanently set with dirty plates and 
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rewed with the relics of two or three meals. Book- 
lelves stood on either side of the fireplace and lying 
1 the floor were still more books, piles on dusty 
les. Mrs. Viveash stood looking at the picture on 
le easel (abstract again — she didn't like it) and 
ypiatt, who had dropped his hand from her shoul- 
sr, had stepped back the better to see her, stood 
irnestly looking at Mrs. Viveash. 

'‘May I kiss you?" he asked after a silence. 

Mrs. Viveash turned towards him, smiling agon- 
ingly, her eyebrows ironically lifted, her eyes steady 
nd calm and palely, brightly inexpressive. "If it 
ially gives you any pleasure," she said. "It won't, 
may say, to me." 

"You make me suffer a great deal," said Lypiatt, 
ad said it so quietly and unaffectedly, that Myra 
^as almost startled ; she was accustomed, with Casi- 
lir, to noisier and more magniloquent protestations. 

"I'm very sorry," she said; and, really, she felt 
Drry. "But I can't help it, can I ?" 

"I suppose you can't," he said. "You can't," he 
speated and his voice had now become the voice of 
^rometheus in his bitterness. "Nor can tigresses." 
le had begun to pace up and down the unobstructed 
airway between his easel and the door; Lypiatt 
ked pacing while he talked. "You like playing with 
le victim," he went on ; "he must die slowly." 

Reassured, Mrs. Viveash faintly smiled. This 
.^^as the familiar Casimir. So long as he could talk 
ke this, could talk like an old-fashioned French 
ovel, it was all right ; he couldn't really be so very 
■nhappy. She sat down on the nearest unencum- 
lered chair. Lypiatt continued to walk back and 
orth, waving his arms as he walked- 
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“But perhaps it's gocnl for one to suffer,' he went 
on “perhaps it’s unavoitlalile am! necessary. I er- 
haos I ought to thank you. t'an an artist t!o any- 
thing if he’s happy? Woultl he ever want to *!o 
anything? What is art. after aU hut a prote.f 
against the horrible inclemency of It te I le hal!e*l 
in front of her. with arms exteiuletl in a »jur’.ti«»n- 
ing gesture. Mrs. Viveash slightly shruggcil ht r 
shoulders. She reallv diiln’t know: she c<.o!.I{i‘t 
answer. “/\h, but that's all nonsense." he Inir-u .nit 
again, “all rot. I want to 1h‘ happy am! conteme.! 
and successful: and of course I should work beuer 
if I were. And I want. oh. above everything, rverv 
thing, I want you: to possess you eonipleteh' am! 
exclusively and jealously and for ever And the 
desire is like ru.st corroding my heart, it’*, like ntoth 
eating holes in the fabric of niy initid. \nd vmi 
merely laugh." He threw up his hands am! let them 
limply fall again. 

“But I don’t laugh," said Mrs, Vive;ish t hi the 
contrary, she was very .sorry for him : and, wh.it w.h 
more, he rather bored her. b'or a few ilavs, mur, 
she had thought slie might Ite in love with him ! Its 
impetuosity had seemetl a torrent strong rn«>ugh to 
carry her away. She had found out her nu’.t.tke 
very soon. After that he Itatl rather amused Iwr 
and now he rather bored her. No, decidrdlv, the 
never laughed. She wondereil whv she sid! went 
on seeing him. Simply In'cause one must see some 
one? or why? “Are you going to go on with rny 
portrait?” .she asked. 

Lypiatt sighed. “Yes,” he said, "1 suppose I'd 
better l)e getting on with my work Work - it's the 
only thing. ‘Portrait of a Tigress,' ” 'i‘he cynical 
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Titan '*lJr sIkiII I call il. ^Portrait af a 

Wtitnait w'tifi hm never Iren in Lt>ve‘?'* 

”1‘ti:it ivtiiilil tr a very utiifiid title/’ said Mrs. 

\"ivr;Hh. 

•H.lr, i**irlrail the Artistes Heart I>ise:ise‘? 
I'liAl Ir lliat wtiiild tr damned giHwI/’ 

iA{« 4 tl litiidtril very l«iidly and ^la|>jied Ins Ihiglis. 
Hr fiMilird, ;\frs. llvraHti tlitni||til. prrnliarly ni^iy 
wlirii lir latiidsvtl fare seemed to gn all In 

|tirrrs ; 11*1! a rr»riirr rif ii lull was wrinkled and t.lis* 
ttiftril bv ilir %''it»|rtii itriiiiare of iinrlh. Hveit the 
fitrrlirad w-.ih fiiiiird wlirii lie lauyhrd. tH>rrlieads 
are i^nirrallv the liiiiiuti j»arl t»| peojile’s fares, {.et 
llir twitili and l!ir mmith itrin and the eyes 

l%vtiikle iii**fikr%-tHhlv as ytiii like, lltr lurrliratl ran 
fildi lie rahii and srrriir, ihr lurehead slill kfiiiws 
tnnv til hr hiiiiiari,, i'liil when i a^nnir laughed, Ins 
forrtirad j^aiird in the i^niria! dH|rtri$n|» griiitaiT. 
.,\ipl stiinrniiir’i recti wlirn he waisnd lauidtintc, %vlieii 
lir jira voarioiciH-" lalkmi^ Iin ftirehead srrniril 
III Innr iH ratiii and wmild Iwiirh and wrinkle itself 
ill a dfradliil kind mI amtalnai. ’*l**.iiTrail of the 
\rfi^t% 1 trail -'^hr thth/l find il so very 

tiiiifiy. 

Hie rritii*'» 'Wonld liiink $i was a j*rnhlrm |iiniire/' 
lAj»iat| wriil ii||. **Afid Sit It wiiidd hr, tiy tmtl, sii 
i! Would tsp, Vtut lire a |tn.il4rtii, V«Hi‘rr the 
1 wndi t wrrr i ^.trdi}nii and rtiukl kdl yoii.‘* 
.,\1! tins iiiyllioliiyy ? *\lrs. ^dvrash sinaik her 
I rati. 

He iiiaiir Ills wav ifirouyli the inlrrvrtnnit liner 
aiitf jiirkrd Up a raiivas, lliat wats Iraniiiif %vilti 
aeriTnl fare ai*aitisi ihr wall near tfr wamhiw, He 
lirld If «ait at Irni^tli ati*-t r?\anniird it, Ills 
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head critically cocked on one side. ‘'Oh, if s good,’^ 
he said softly. "It’s good. Look at it.” And step- 
ping out once more into the open, he propped it up 
against the table so that Mrs. Viveash could see it 
without moving from her chair. 

It was a stormy vision of her, it was Myra seen, 
so to speak, through a tornado. He had distorted 
her in the portrait, had made her longer and thinner 
than she really was, had turned her arms into sleek 
tubes and put a bright metallic polish on the curve 
of her cheek. The figure in the portrait seemed to 
be leaning backwards a little from the surface of 
the canvas, leaning sideways too, with the twist of 
an ivory statuette carved out of the curving tip of a 
great tusk. Only somehow in Lypiatt’s portrait the 
curve seemed to lack grace, it was without point, it 
had no sense. 

"You’ve made me look,” said Mrs. Viveash at 
last, "as though I were being blown out of shape by 
the wind.” All this show of violence — ^what was the 
point of it? She didn’t like it, she didn’t like it at 
all. But Casimir was delighted with her comment. 
He slapped his thighs and once more laughed his 
restless sharp-featured face to pieces. 

"Yes, by God,” he shouted, "by God! that’s right. 
Blown out of shape by the wind. That’s it : you’ve 
said it.” He began stamping up and down the room 
again, gesticulating. "The wind, the great wind 
that’s in me.” He struck his forehead. "The wind 
of life, the wild west wind. I feel it inside me, 
blowing, blowing. It carries me along with it ; for 
though it’s inside me, it’s more than I am, it’s force 
that comes from somewhere else, it’s Life itself, it’s 
God. It blows me along in the teeth of opposing 
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fate, it makr^ tnc w«irk oju fight on." He was like 
a man who w.iSk^ along a sinister road at night and 
sings t** keep up his own .spirits, to emptusise and 
maKuify his own existence. "And when I ptunt, 
when t write «>r improvise my music, it Innids the 
things I h.ive in my mind, it pushes them in one di- 
rection. so lh.it everything I do has the look of a tree 
that stre.ims north east with all its hranches and 
all its trunk from the root upwards, as though 
it were trying to rim from twfore the Atlantic 
gale,” 

niriTrlirtl mil lii^ Iwti !t;uulii aiirt. with 
fiiil^rr'H *y|»Livri! *»iil Im llir wiile-ti ami Irriiilitiiiu ill 
llir rxrr'iHivr triraiiii ni itir riuiHrtr*4, nufvrit llirtii 
-iliiwlv ati4 hiilrwAV^, llimsi^i hr wrrc 

Irrs ji.iliii** liji itir *4riti at ;i liltlr wimi-AVtl- 
riirtl irrr mi 4 liil! I«»j» alnivr iHr tw-'ran, 

tii hff»k 4l ihr yiifiiii'iliril 
It %uiH An ii^4nv ami ;iml iiiimrtlialrly 
rtfVrtivr An A \rtimmlh a4vrrtc»ru$riit ill itir ’*4|rrrt,ii 
r4 PatliKi rUtm,itiir|!i, i atinart ■ -iliimirt- 

tiir^ lariiri, fiiniin *iti4 iii^niklrrrd ttitniii’* 

wtl4r ill llirir fr'*i|irttHr lh4jirl%. 

”Aii4 at thci/' I,y|ii.4ti wrtii mi. Hr tcink 

cftiwii thr r4irv4^ lli4t wan c!4rnj»r4 In ttir r;HrI ami 

Iirl4 it *411 Iaii' hrr !i tmr tsf 

4i*’4r4«‘i laiiiiifiitH ; 4 iirm^rnnimi iif marfiiiir* 

likr fiitiiri tic4tiii|* ii|i 4ia|ftimilly frmn right In Irfi 
;wnni thr r.iiiv44, An It wrfr a ,^|tr;iy td nirrgy 
hliiwitig Icirk llir rrr-il i${ thr w;tvr itiwari.h llir 

riglil h.iii4 rtifiirr 'ill tliN faifilinii/' hr 

*i !^fttiliiilMr thr Atiinfn rtim|iirriti|| ijiirit rolling 
rifi tlir iitiirrr*r, fiinkiiig it tt% t*wn/* Hr ticgaii to 

t|r%4.»Tifti : 
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'Took down. Conquistador, 

There on the valley's broad green floor. 

There lies the lake, the jewelled cities gleam, 

Chaleo and Tlacopan 
Awaiting the coming Man ; 

Look down on Mexico, Conquistador, 

Land of your golden dream.” 

Or the same idea in terms of music and Lypi- 

att dashed to the piano and evoked a distorted ghost 
of Scriabine. '‘You see?” he asked feverishly, when 
the ghost was laid down again and the sad cheap 
jangling had faded again into silence. "You feelf 
The artist rushes on the world, conquers it, gives it 
beauty, imposes a moral signiflcance.” He returned 
to the picture. "This will be fine when it’s finished,” 
he said. "Tremendous. You feel the wind blowing 
there, too.” And with a pointing finger he followed 
up the onrush of the forms. "The great south- 
wester driving them on. 'Like leaves from an en- 
chanter fleeing.’ Only not chaotically, not in dis- 
order. They’re blown, so to speak, in column of 
four — by a conscious wind.” He leaned the canvas 
against the table and was free again to march and 
brandish his conquering fists. 

"Life,” he said, "life — ^that’s the great, essential 
thing. You’ve got to get life into your art, other- 
wise it’s nothing. And life only comes out of life, 
out of passion and feeling; it can’t come out of the- 
ories. That’s the stupidity of all this chatter about 
art for art’s sake and the aesthetic emotions and 
purely formal values and all that. It’s only the for- 
mal relations that matter; one subject is just as 
good as another — ^that’s the theory. You’ve only 
got to look at the pictures of the people who put it 
into practice to see that it won’t do. Life comes out 
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of life. You must paint with passion and the passion 
will stimulate your intellect to create the right formal 
relations. And to paint with passion, you must paint 
things that passionately interest you, moving things, 
human things. Nobody, except a mystical pantheist, 
like Van Gogh, can seriously be as much interested in 
napkins, apples and bottles as in his lover’s face, or 
the resurrection, or the destiny of man. Could 
Mantegna have devised his splendid compositions if 
he had painted arrangements of Chianti flasks and 
cheeses instead of Crucifixions, martyrs and tri- 
umphs of great men? Nobody but a fool could be- 
lieve it. And could I have painted that portrait if 
I hadn’t loved you, if you weren’t killing me?” 

Ah, Bonomelli and illustrious Cinzano ! 

^'Passionately I paint passion. I draw life out of 
life. And I wish them joy of their bottles and their 
Canadian apples and their muddy table-napkins with 
the beastly folds in them that look like loops of 
tripe.” Once more Lypiatt disintegrated himself 
with laughter ; then was silent. 

Mrs. Viveash nodded, slowly and reflectively. ''I 
think you’re right,” she said. Yes, he was surely 
right; there must be life, life was the important 
thing. That was precisely why his paintings were 
so bad — she saw now; there was no life in them. 
Plenty of noise there was, and gesticulation and a 
violent galvanized twitching; but no life, only the 
theatrical show of it. There was a flaw in the con- 
duit; somewhere between the man and his work 
life leaked out. He protested too much. But it was 
no good ; there was no disguising the deadness. Her 
portrait was a dancing mummy. He bored her now. 
Did she even positively dislike him? Behind her 
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unchanging pale eyes Mrs. Viveash wondered. But 
in any case, she reflected, one needn’t always like the 
people with whom one associates. There are music 
halls as well as confidential boudoirs; some people 
are admitted to the tea-party and the tete-a-tete, 
others, on a stage invisible, poor things! to them- 
selves, do their little song-and-dance, roll out their 
characteristic patter, and having provided you with 
your entertainment are dismissed with their due 
share of applause. But then, what if they become 
boring? 

“Well,” said Lypiatt at last — ^he had stood there, 
motionless, for a long time, biting his nails, “I sup- 
pose we’d better begin our sitting.” He picked up 
the unfinished portrait and adjusted it on the easel. 
“I’ve wasted a lot of time,” he said, “and there isn’t, 
after all, so much of it to waste.” He spoke gloom- 
ily and his whole person had become, all of a sudden, 
curiously shrunken and deflated. “There isn’t so 
much of it,” he repeated, and sighed. “I still think 
of myself as a young man, young and promising, 
don’t you know. Casimir Lypiatt — it’s a young, 
promising sort of name, isn’t it? But I’m not 
young, I’ve passed the age of promise. Every 
now and then I realise it, and it’s painful, it’s 
depressing.” 

Mrs. Viveash stepped up on to the model’s dais 
and took her seat. “Is that right?” she asked. 

Lypiatt looked first at her, then at his picture. 
Her beauty, his passion — ^were they only to meet on 
the canvas? Opps was her lover. Time was pass- 
ing; he felt tired. “That’ll do,” he said and began 
painting. “How young are you ?” he asked after a 
moment. 
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*T%wcrity-fi¥e, I stioiikl iiimgtne/* said Mrs. Vive- 
asli. 

'*Tw€iil¥4ive ? Lurci it*s nearly fifteen 

yeart^ mmv I wa.H t%veiity4tve. Fifteen years, fight™ 
nig alt itic liifir. Ckid* titiw I hale |ieople scitneltmes! 
Everyliiiity. Ii*h luit their iiiatignily I mind; I can 
give ilieiii .i'l gt^id m they give me. Ifs their 
|it.iwrr silfiirr and iiitlifTerenre, ii‘s tlieir rapacity 
ffir riiakiny deaf. Here am I with j^ritne- 

tliifig tn '^av 1*1 thrill. ‘Hiiinritiiiig irnpcirtani ami 
er^riiiial And l\r lirrn saving it fur mure than 
fiflerii yrai'H. tAr twii ■^htniling it. They pay nn 
altriiliuir I them mv head and heart fin a 

riiargrr and tlirv diaft even iiuijrr that the things 
ar«? itirrr. I siatirfiiiirH wfmtler liuw ituirh lunger 
I ran iiianaite in gu un/' fits vuirr tiad tmaime 
very luw and il irrmhlrd. **Chir% nearly furly, ynii 
ktiu%v. , . '' llir vuirr fmlrd Int^kilv awav tiitn 
?ii!eiUT. Languidly anti a'l tlnaigli the titiHiiie’iH 
rxliaiistril tiiiin hr l#rgaii mi.s,ing rtihnirs tm his 
paltitr, 

Idvra^li luukrd. at him, Nfg he wasn*l 
yuiing; at thr iiifiiiiriii, indml, hr Hrrmrtl In have 
iirrtiinr flint li ultirr than hr rrallv wan, An riltl man 
waM Hiaiitliiig ihrfr, prakrtl ami *diafp atid wririt 
fte lia*t failed, tsr wa^ iinhappv, lltif the wcirhl 
wtiiild have iifijie*trr, ih^aTiininating if il 
hatl givrii him %iwrr%%. 

**iSntiir jiruplr l^rlirvr in y«ai/' ^tir %aid ; there was 
firiihing r!ir fur tier iti ’^ay. 

Lvpiatl Ittukrd tij» at lirr, *'Vmi^** he :mkrd, 

Vivra'di fiutldrd, drlilirratrly., It was a lie. 
Hill was If lit irli the trtilh'^ **Afid itirri 

llierr is tfir ftiiiirr/* ^hr rrasvtirrd him, ami her 
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faint death-bed voice seemed to prophesy with a 
perfect certainty. ''You're not forty yet; you've 
got twenty, thirty years of work in front of you. 
And there were others, after all, who had to wait 
— a long time — sometimes till after they were dead. 
Great men; Blake, for instance. . . .” She felt 
positively ashamed ; it was like a little talk by Doctor 
Frank Crane. But she felt still more ashamed, when 
she saw that Casimir had begun to cry and that the 
tears were rolling, one after another, slowly down 
his face. 

He put down his palette, he stepped on to the 
dais, he came and knelt at Mrs. Viveash's feet. He 
took one of her hands between his own and he bent 
over it, pressing it to his forehead, as though it were 
a charm against unhappy thoughts, sometimes kiss- 
ing it ; soon it was wet with tears. He wept almost 
in silence. 

"It's all right," Mrs. Viveash kept repeating, '"it's 
all right," and she laid her free hand on his bowed 
head, she patted it comfortingly as one might pat the 
head of a large dog that comes and thrusts its muzzle 
between one's knees. She felt, even as she made it, 
how meaningless and unintimate the gesture was. If 
she had liked him, she would have run her fingers 
through his hair ; but somehow his hair rather dis- 
gusted her. "It's all right, all right." But of course 
it wasn't all right ; and she was comforting him un- 
der false pretences and he was kneeling at the feet 
of somebody who simply wasn't there — so utterly 
detached, so far away she was from all this scene 
and all his misery. 

"You're the only person," he said at last, "who 
cares or understands." 
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Mrs. Viveash could almost have laughed. 

He began once more to kiss her hand. 

^'Beautiful and enchanting Myra — ^you were al- 
ways that. But now you’re good and dear as well, 
now I know you’re kind.” 

“Poor Casimir !” she said. Why was it that people 
always got involved in one’s life? If only one could 
manage things on the principle of the railways! 
Parallel tracks — that was the thing. For a few miles 
you’d be running at the same speed. There’d be de- 
lightful conversation out of the windows ; you’d ex- 
change the omelette in your restaurant car for the 
vol-au-vent in theirs. And when you’d said all there 
was to say, you’d put on a little more steam, wave 
your hand, blow a kiss and away you’d go, forging 
ahead along the smooth polished rails. But instead 
of that, there were these dreadful accidents; the 
points were wrongly set, the trains came crashing to- 
gether; or people jumped on as you were passing 
through the stations and made a nuisance of them- 
selves and wouldn’t allow themselves to be turned 
off. Poor Casimir ! But he irritated her, he was a 
horrible bore. She ought to have stopped seeing 
him. 

“You can’t wholly dislike me, then?” 

“But of course not, my poor Casimir 1” 

“If you knew how horribly I loved you!” He 
looked up at her despairingly. 

“But what’s the good?” said Mrs. Viveash. 

“Have you ever known what it’s like to love some- 
one so much that you feel you could die of it? So 
that it hurts all the time. As though there were a 
wound. Have you ever known that?” 

Mrs. Viveash smiled her agonising smile, nodded 
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slowly and said, ^Terhaps. And one doesn’t die, 
you know. One doesn’t die.” 

Lypiatt was leaning back, staring fixedly up at 
her. The tears were dry on his face, his cheeks 
were flushed. ^‘Do you know what it is,” he asked, 
‘'to love so much, that you begin to long for the 
anodyne of physical pain to quench the pain in the 
soul? You don’t know that.” And suddenly, with 
his clenched fist, he began to bang the wooden dais 
on which he was kneeling, blow after blow, with 
all his strength. 

Mrs. Viveash leant forward and tried to arrest his 
hand. ‘‘You’re mad, Casimir,” she said. ^‘You’re 
mad. Don’t do that.” She spoke with anger. 

Lypiatt laughed till his face was all broken up with 
the grimace and proffered for her inspection his 
bleeding knuckles. The skin hung in little white tags 
and tatters and from below the blood was slowly 
oozing up to the surface. “Look,” he said and 
laughed again. Then suddenly, with an extraordi- 
nary agility, he jumped to his feet, bounded from 
the dais and began once more to stride up and down 
the fairway between his easel and the door. 

“By God,” he kept repeating, “by God, by God. 
I feel it in me. I can face the whole lot of you ; the 
whole damned lot. Yes, and I shall get the better 
of you yet. An Artist ” he called up that tradi- 

tional ghost and it comforted him ; he wrapped him- 
self with a protective gesture within the ample folds 
of its bright mantle — “an Artist doesn’t fail under 
unhappiness. He gets new strength from it. The 
torture makes him sweat new masterpieces. . . .” 

He began to talk about his books, his poems and 
pictures ; all the great things in his head, the things 
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he h:ul alre.uly <!«»iir. He talketl alRuit his exhihituni 
—all, t>y < hhI, that wtmlti asttniUh them, that wtiuld 
Itcnv! tluTi! iner, thi-i time. The liIiHut muimtetl t<i 
his face: there was a lUish tiver the hij^h jinijecting 
cheek httnes. He eotiltl feel the warm lihunl fiehiml 
hi- e\es I le Iaii>;he«l aloud ; he was a lau^hiri}' lion. 
He -tretihed out his arms; he was enormous, his 
artiis reaelied out like the hranehes of a cetlar. The 
Artist walked across the worhl atul the manjfv dotjs 
ran iieljtinj; and sn.ijij»im,t In-hind him. The trreat 
win«l hlew and Mew, driving; him on; it lifted him 
and he lieitaii |o Hv. 

Mrs \*ive.i-h hstrtied. It lUilri't Imik a.s thoujjh 
he wtHikl fjet ntueh further with the {lortrait. 






CHAPTER VII 


I T was Press Day. The critics had begun to 
arrive. Mr. Albemarle circulated among them 
with a ducal amiability. The young assistant 
hovered vaguely about, straining to hear what the 
great men had to say and trying to pretend that he 
wasn't eavesdropping. Lypiatt's pictures hung on 
the walls and Lypiatt’s catalogue, thick with its 
preface and its explanatory notes, was in all hands. 

"'Very strong," Mr. Albemarle kept repeating, 
"very strong indeed." It was his password for Ae 
day. 

Little Mr. Clew, who represented the Daily Post, 
was inclined to be enthusiastic. "How well he 
writes !" he said to Mr. Albemarle looking up from 
the catalogue. "And how well he paints! What 
impost o/' 

Impasto, impasto — the young assistant sidled off 
unobtrusively to the desk and made a note of it. 
He would look the word up in Grubb's "Dictionary 
of Art and Artists," later on. He made his way 
back, circuitously and as though by accident, into 
Mr. Clew's neighbourhood. 

Mr. Clew was one of those rare people who have 
a real passion for art. He loved painting, all paint- 
ing, indiscriminately. In a picture gallery he was 
like a Turk in a harem; he adored them all. He 
loved Memling as much as Raphael, he loved Griine- 
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wald and Michelangelo, Holman Hunt and Manet, 
Romney and Tintoretto ; how happy he could be with 
all of them! Sometimes, it is true, he hated; but 
that was only when familiarity had not yet bred 
love. At the first Post-Impressionist Exhibition, for 
example, in 1911, he had taken a very firm stand. 
^^This is an obscene farce,” he had written then. 
Now, however, there was no more passionate ad- 
mirer of Matisse’s genius. As a connoisseur and 
kunstforscher Mr. Clew was much esteemed. People 
would bring him dirty old pictures to look at and 
he would exclaim at once : Why, it’s an El Greco, a 
Piazzetta, or some other suitable name. Asked how 
he knew, he would shrug his shoulders and say : But 
it’s signed all over. His certainty and his enthusi- 
asm were infectious. Since the coming of El Greco 
into fashion, he had discovered dozens of early works 
by that great artist. For Lord Petersfield’s collec- 
tion alone he had found four early El Grecos, all 
by pupils of Bassano. Lord Petersfield’s confidence 
in Mr. Clew was unbounded ; not even that affair of 
the Primitives had shaken it. It was a sad affair : 
Lord Petersfield’s Duccio had shown signs of crack- 
ing ; the estate carpenter was sent for to take a look 
at the panel; he had looked. ^‘A worse seasoned 
piece of Illinois hickory,” he said, ‘T’ve never seen.” 
After that he looked at the Simone Martini ; for that, 
on the contrary, he was full of praise. Smooth- 
grained, well-seasoned — it wouldn’t crack, no, not 
in a hundred years. ‘‘A nicer slice of board never 
came out of America.” He had a hyperbolical way 
of speaking. Lord Petersfield was extremely angry; 
he dismissed the estate carpenter on the spot. After 
that he told Mr. Clew that he wanted a Giorgiorve, 
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and Mr. Clew went out and found him one which 
was signed all over. 

like this very much/’ said Mr. Clew, pointing to 
one of the thoughts with which Lypiatt had prefaced 
his catalogue. "Genius/ ” he adjusted his spec- 
tacles and began to read aloud, "" 'is life. Genius is 
a force of nature. In art, nothing else counts. The 
modern impotents, who are afraid of genius and who 
are envious of it, have invented in self-defence the 
notion of the Artist. The Artist with his sense of 
form, his style, his devotion to pure beauty, et cet- 
era, et cetera. But Genius includes the Artist : every 
Genius has, among very many others, the qualities 
attributed by the impotents to the Artist. The Artist 
without genius is a carver of fountains through 
which no water flows.’ Very true,” said Mr. Clew, 
""very true indeed.” He marked the passage with 
his pencil. 

Mr. Albemarle produced the password. ""Very 
strongly put,” he said. 

""I have always felt that myself,” said Mr. Clew. 
""El Greco, for example. . . 

""Good morning, what about El Greco?” said a 
voice, all in one breath. The thin, long, skin-covered 
skeleton of Mr, Mallard hung over them like a guilty 
conscience, Mr. Mallard wrote every week in the 
Hebdomadal Digest, He had an immense knowledge 
of art and a sincere dislike of all that was beau- 
tiful. The only modern painter whom he really 
admired was Hodler. All others were treated by 
him with a merciless savagery; he tore them to 
pieces in his weekly articles with all the holy gusto 
of a Calvinist iconoclast smashing images of the 
Virgin. 
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^'What about El Greco he repeated. He had a 
peculiarly passionate loathing of El Greco. 

Mr. Clew smiled up at him propitiatingly; he was 
afraid of Mr, Mallard. His enthusiasms were no 
match for Mr. Mallard’s erudite and logical dis- 
gusts. '‘1 was merely quoting him as an example,” 
he said. 

‘'An example, I hope, of incompetent drawing, ba- 
roque composition, disgusting forms, garish colour- 
ing and hysterical subject matter.” Mr. Mallard 
showed his old ivory teeth in a menacing smile. 
"Those are the only things which El Greco’s work 
exemplifies.” 

Mr. Clew gave a nervous little laugh. “What do 
you think of these?” he asked, pointing to Lypiatt’s 
canvases. 

“They look to me very ordinarily bad,” answered 
Mr. Mallard. 

The young assistant listened appalled. In a busi- 
ness like this, how was it possible to make good? 

“All the same,” said Mr. Clew courageously, “I 
like that bowl of roses in the window with the land- 
scape behind. Number twenty-nine.” He looked in 
the catalogue. “And there’s a really charming little 
verse about it : 

‘O beauty of the rose, 

Goodness as well as perfume exhaling ! 

Who gazes on these flowers. 

On this blue hill and ripening field — ^he knows 
Where duty leads and that the nameless Powers 
In a rose can speak their will.^ 

Really charming!” Mr. Clew made another mark 
with his pencil. 
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''But commonplace, commonplace;’’ Mr. Mallard 
shook his head. "And in any case a verse can't jus- 
tify a bad picture. What an unsubtle harmony of 
colour ! And how uninteresting the composition is ! 
That receding diagonal — it’s been worked to death.” 
He too made a mark in his catalogue — a cross and a 
little circle, arranged like the skull and crosa-bones 
on a pirate’s flag. Mr. Mallard’s catalogues were 
always covered with these little marks ; they were his 
symbols of condemnation. 

Mr. Albemarle, meanwhile, had moved away to 
greet the new arrivals. To the critic of the Daily 
Cinema he had to explain that there were no por- 
traits of celebrities. The reporter from the Eve- 
ning Planet had to be told which were the best 
pictures. 

"Mr. Lypiatt,” he dictated, "is a poet and philoso- 
pher as well as a painter. His catalogue is a — h’m 
— declaration of faith.” 

The reporter took it down in shorthand. "And 
very nice too,” he said. "I’m most grateful to you, 
sir, most grateful.” And he hurried away, to get to 
the Cattle Show before the King should arrive. Mr. 
Albemarle affably addressed himself to the critic of 
the Morning Globe, 

"I always regard this gallery,” said a loud and 
cheerful voice, full of bulls and canaries in chorus, 
"as positively a mauvais lieu. Such exhibitions!” 
And Mr. Mercaptan shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively. He halted to wait for his companion. 

Mrs. Viveash had lagged behind, reading the cata- 
logue as she slowly walked along. "It’s a complete 
book,” she said, "full of poems and essays and short 
stories even, so far as I can see.” 
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^^Oh, the usual cracker mottoes/^ Mr. Mercap- 
tan laughed. know the sort of thing. ^Look 
after the past and the future will look after itself.' 
‘God squared minus Man squared equals Art-plus- 
life times Art-minus-Life.' ‘The Higher the Art 
the fewer the morals' — only that's too nearly good 
sense to have been invented by Lypiatt. But I 
know the sort of thing. I could go on like that for 
ever." Mr. Mercaptan was delighted with himself. 

‘T'll read you one of them/' said Mrs. Viveash. 
“ ‘A picture is a chemical combination of plastic 
form and spiritual significance.' " 

“Crikey," said Mr. Mercaptan. 

“ ‘Those who think that a picture is a matter of 
nothing but plastic form are like those who imagine 
that water is made of nothing but hydrogen.' " 

Mr. Mercaptan made a grimace. “What writ- 
ing!" he exclaimed, ‘7^ style c'est Vhomme, Lypiatt 
hasn't got a style. Argal — inexorable conclusion — 
Lypiatt doesn't exist. My word, though. Look at 
those horrible great nudes there. Like Carracis with 
cubical muscles." 

“Sampson and Delilah," said Mrs. Viveash. 
“Would you like me to read about them ?" 

“Certainly not." 

Mrs. Viveash did not press the matter. Casimir, 
she thought, must have been thinking of her when 
he wrote this little poem about Poets and Women, 
crossed genius, torments, the sweating of master- 
pieces. She sighed. “Those leopards are rather 
nice," she said, and looked at the catalogue again. 
“ ‘An animal is a symbol and its form is significant. 
In the long process of adaptation, evolution has re- 
fined and simplified and shaped, till every part of 
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the animal expresses one desire, a single idea. Man, 
who has become what he is, not by specialisation but 
by generalisation, symbolises with his body no one 
thing. He is a symbol of ever3rthing from the most 
hideous and ferocious bestiality to godhead.' " 

^^Dear me," said Mr. Mercaptan. 

A canvas of mountains and enormous clouds like 
nascent sculptures presented itself. 

^Aerial Alps' Mrs. Viveash began to read. 

Aerial Alps of amber and of snow, 

Junonian flesh, and bosomy alabaster 
Carved by the wind’s uncertain hands . . 

Mr. Mercaptan stopped his ears. ‘Tlease, please," 
he begged. 

‘‘Number seventeen," said Mrs. Viveash, “is called 
Woman on a Cosmic background.' " A female fig- 
ure stood leaning against a pillar on a hill-top and 
beyond was a blue night with stars. “Underneath 
is written: ‘For one at least, she is more than the 
starry universe.' " Mrs. Viveash remembered that 
L3^iatt had once said very much that sort of thing 
to her. “So many of Casimir's things remind me," 
she said, “of those Italian vermouth advertisements^ 
You know — Cinzano, Bonomelli and all these. I 
wish they didn't. This woman in white with her 
head in the Great Bear. . . She shook her head. 
“Poor Casimir." 

Mr. Mercaptan roared and squealed with laughter. 
“Bonomelli," he said, “that's precisely it. What a 
critic, Myrsi ! I take off my hat." They moved on. 
“And what's this grand transformation scene?" he 
asked. 
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C ritically, in th<* glassy uf Mr. 

fitting room, Gumhri! cxaniinrd his protiif . his 
back view. Inflated, the Patent Small i lothrs 
bulged, bulged decidedly, though with a eertait! 
gracious opulence that might, i«> .a per.sttjj of the other 
sex, have seemed mily tleliciouslv natur.tl hi him. 
however, Gumhril had to admit, the ojiulence M-emrd 
a little misplacetl and parailoxical. Stdl, if one ha'i 
to suffer in order to he fieautifiil. one mu%t aUo 
expect to 1 r* ugly in ortler not to sutler. Prai iically, 
the trouser.s were a tremeiulon., success. Hr sat 
down heavily on tlie hanl wotMlm In'isch of the 
fitting-room and was received as though on a hq, 
of bounding resiliency; the P.uent Sniall t lothcs, 
there was no ilouht, wouUl !«• proof even ag.iinsf 
marble. And the coat, he comforted hmisrlt, would 
mask with its skirts tlie too «lecided hulge. ( h if 
it didn t, well, there was no help for it, ttne must 
resign oneself to bulging, that was all. 

“Very nice,’* he ileclareil at last. 

Mr. IkijaiiHS, who h.id heeu watching hi. rlirot 
in silence and with a polite, hm aho tiumhrd touhl 
not help feeling, a somewhat ironical snulc, » ough<»l, 
It^ dejiends, he said, “precisely w'h.it you mr.ui 
by nice. He cocked his head on one side, and the 
fine waxed end of his moustache was like a |M>inter 
aimed up at sonte remote star. 

i3a 
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Gumbril said nothing, but catching sight once 
more of his own side view nodded a dubious agree- 
ment. 

“If by nice,’’ continued Mr. Bojanus, “you mean 
comfortable, well and good. If, however, you mean 
elegant, then, Mr. Gumbril, I fear I must disagree.” 

“But elegance,” said Gumbril, feebly playing the 
philosopher, “is only relative, Mr. Bojanus. There 
are certain African negroes, among whom it is con- 
sidered elegant to pierce the lips and distend them 
with wooden plates, until the mouth looks like a 
pelican’s beak.” 

Mr. Bojanus placed his hand in his bosom and 
slightly bowed. “Very possibly, Mr. Gumbril,” he 
replied. “But if you’ll pardon my saying so, we are 
not African negroes.” 

Gumbril was crushed, deservedly. He looked at 
himself again in the mirrors. “Do you object,” he 
asked after a pause, “to all eccentricities in dress, 
Mr. Bojanus ? Would you put us all into your ele- 
gant uniform?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Bojanus. “There 
are certain walks of life in which eccentricity in ap- 
pearance is positively a sine qua non, Mr. Gumbril, 
and I might say de rig^ieur/' 

“And which walks of life, Mr. Bojanus, may I 
ask? You refer perhaps to the artistic walks? 
Sombreros and Byronic collars and possibly vel- 
veteen trousers? Though all that sort of thing is 
surely a little out of date, nowadays.” 

Enigmatically Mr, Bojanus smiled, a playful 
Sphinx. He thrust his right hand deeper into his 
bosom and with his left twisted to a finer needle the 
point of his moustache. “Not artists, Mr. Gum- 
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bril/’ He shcx>k his head. practice they may 
show themselves a little eccentric and negleejay. 
But they have no need to look unusual on principle. 
It's only the politicians who need do it on principle. 
It's only de rigueur, as one might say, in the political 
walks, Mr. Gumbril." 

"'You surprise me," said Gumbril. ‘"I should 
have thought that it was to the politician's interest 
to look respectable and normal." 

"But it is still more to his interest as a leader of 
men to look distinguished," Mr. Bojanus replied. 
"Well, not precisely distinguished," he corrected 
himself, "because that implies that politicians look 
distangay, which I regret to say, Mr. Gumbril, they 
very often don't. Distinguishable, is more what I 
mean." 

"Eccentricity is their badge of office?" suggested 
Gumbril. He sat down luxuriously on the Patent 
Small Clothes. 

"That's more like it," said Mr. Bojanus, tilting 
his moustaches. "The leader has got to look dif- 
ferent from the other ones. In the good old days 
they always wore their official badges. The leader 
'ad his livery, like everyone else, to show who he 
was. That was sensible, Mr. Gumbril. Nowadays 
he has no badge — at least not for ordinary occasions 
— for I don't count Privy Counsellors' uniforms and 
all that sort of once-a-year fancy dress. 'E's re- 
duced to dressing in some eccentric way or making 
the most of the peculiarities of 'is personal appear- 
ance. A very 'apazard method of doing things, Mr. 
Gumbril, very 'apazard." 

Gumbril agreed. 

Mr. Bojanus went on, making small, neat gestures 
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as he spoke. ^'Some of them/' he said, ‘%ear 'uge 
collars like Mr. Gladstone. Some wear orchids and 
eyeglasses, like Joe Chamberlain. Some let their 
'air grow, like Lloyd George. Some wear curious 
'ats, like Winston Churchill. Some put on black 
shirts, like this Mussolini, and some put on red 
ones, like Garibaldi. Some turn up their mous- 
taches, like the German Emperor. Some turn them 
down, like Clemenceau. Some grow whiskers, like 
Tirpitz. I don't speak of all the uniforms, orders, 
ornaments, 'ead-dresses, feathers, crowns, buttons, 
tattooings, earrings, sashes, swords, trains, tiaras, 
urims, thummims and what not, Mr. Gumbril, 
that 'ave been used in the past and in other parts 
of the world to distinguish the leader. We, '00 
know our 'istory, Mr. Gumbril, we know all about 
that." 

Gumbril made a deprecating gesture. ‘‘You speak 
for yourself, Mr. Bojanus," he said. 

Mr. Bojanus bowed. 

“Pray continue," said Gumbril. 

Mr. Bojanus bowed again. “Well, Mr. Gum- 
bril," he said, “the point of all these things, as Tve 
already remarked, is to make the leader look differ- 
ent, so that 'e can be recognized at the first coop 
dfoil, as you might say, by the 'erd 'e 'appens to be 
leading. For the 'uman 'erd, Mr. Gumbril, is an 
'erd which can't do without a leader. Sheep, for 
example : I never noticed that they 'ad a leader ; nor 
rooks. Bees, on the other 'and, I take it, 'ave. At 
least when they're swarming. Correct me, Mr. 
Gumbril, if I'm wrong. Natural 'istory was never, 
as you might say, my forty/'' 

“Nor mine," protested Gumbril. 
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^'As for elephants and wolves, Mr. Gumbril, I 
can't pretend to speak of them with first-’and knowl- 
edge. Nor llamas, nor locusts, nor squab pigeons, 
nor lemmings. But 'uman beings, Mr. Gumbril, 
those I can claim to talk of with authority, if I may 
say so in all modesty, and not as the scribes. I 'ave 
made a special study of them, Mr. Gumbril. And 
my profession 'as brought me into contact with 
very numerous specimens." 

Gumbril could not help wondering where pre- 
cisely in Mr. Bojanus's museum he himself had his 
place. 

^The 'uman 'erd," Mr. Bojanus went on, '^must 
have a leader. And a leader must have something 
to distinguish him from the 'erd. It's important for 
'is interests that he should be recognized easily. See 
a baby reaching out of a bath and you immediately 
think of Pears' Soap ; see the white 'air waving out 
behind and think of Lloyd George. That's the se- 
cret. But in my opinion, Mr. Gumbril, the old 
system was much more sensible, give them regular 
uniforms and badges, I say; make cabinet ministers 
wear feathers in their 'air. Then the people will be 
looking to a real fixed symbol of leadership, not to 
the peculiarities of the mere individuals. Beards 
and 'air and funny collars change; but a good uni- 
form is always the same. Give them feathers, that's 
what I say, Mr. Gumbril. Feathers will increase the 
dignity of the state and lessen the importance of the 
individual. And that," concluded Mr. Bojanus with 
emphasis, ‘‘that, Mr. Gumbril, will be all to the 
good." 

“But you don’t mean to tell me," said Gumbril, 
“that if I chose to show myself to the multitude in 
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my inflated trousers, I could become a leader — do 
you?” 

“Ah, no,” said Mr. Bojanus. “You'd 'ave to 'ave 
the talent for talking and ordering people about, 
to begin with. Feathers wouldn’t give the genius, 
but they’d magnify the effect of what there was.” 

Gumbril got up and began to divest himself of 
the Small Clothes. He unscrewed the valve and the 
air whistled out, dyingly. He too sighed. 
“Curious,” he said pensively, “that I’ve never felt 
the need for a leader. I’ve never met any one I felt 
I could whole-heartedly admire or believe in, never 
any one I wanted to follow. It must be pleasant. I 
should think, to hand oneself over to somebody else. 
It must give you a warm, splendid, comfortable 
feeling.” 

Mr. Bojanus smiled and shook his head. “You 
and I, Mr. Gumbril,” he said, “we’re not the sort of 
people to be impressed with feathers or even by 
talking and ordering about. We may not be leaders 
ourselves. But at any rate we aren’t the ’erd.” 

“Not the main herd, perhaps.” 

“Not any ’erd,” Mr. Bojanus insisted proudly. 

Gumbril shook his head dubiously and buttoned 
up his trousers. He was not sure, now he came to 
think of it, that he didn’t belong to all the herds— 
by a sort of honorary membership and temporarily, 
as occasion offered, as one belongs to the Union at 
the sister aniversity or the Naval and Military Club 
while one’s own is having its annual clean-out. 
Shearwater’s herd, Lypiatt’s herd, Mr. Mercaptan’s 
herd, Mrs. Viveash’s herd, the architectural herd of 
his father, the educational herd (but that, thank 
God! was now bleating on distant pastures), the 
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herd of Mr. Bojanus — ^he belonged to them all a 
little, to none of them completely. Nobody belonged, 
to his herd. How could they? No chameleon can 
live with comfort on a tartan. He put on his coat. 

“I’ll send the garments this evening,” said Mr. 
Bojanus. 

Gumbril left the shop. At the theatrical wig- 
maker’s in Leicester Square he ordered a blond fan- 
shaped beard to match his own hair and moustache. 
He would, at any rate, be his own leader; he would 
wear a badge, a symbol of authority. And Coleman 
had said that there were dangerous relations to be 
entered into by the symbol’s aid. 

Ah, now he was provisionally a member of Cole- 
man’s herd. It was all very depressing. 


CHAFrER IX 


F AM-SItAIi^D, bliiiu!, nuninted oti gauze and 
gtiaraiitred Uiidrtectahk% it arrived from the 
wig^niakrr* jirecioiisty packed in a stout cardlnxird 
fMix six times too large fcjr it and accompanied Ijy a 
<|iiarter of a pint ol the choicest spirit gum. In the 
privacy id’ his !ieclr«Him Cinmbril uncodined it* held 
if tnil for his own admiral hm, caressed its silkiness 
and tinalty trica! it oig hokling it prtn'isitaially to Ids 
chin* in fomt tif the l«»oking -glass, d1ie elTect, he 
ilrcidrd iiiiiiieiliatrly, was >aimning. was graiHliose. 
hdaini fnelanctmly aii«l a!! ti.H> mihl lie saw himself 
lran>doriiied «ai the iiisianf into a stirt id* ji>vial 
Ilriiry the haghifi, into a massive Rahelaisian man, 
liroatt and power lul ami exuberant with vitality and 
hair. 

Hie propofiiims uf his face were startlingly 
allernl llie pudiutii* bcltnv the nunitli, liatl been in- 
sutlicienlly iinoisivr to carry l!ie stately onirr id the 
nose, ami l!ir ralit»ciiialive attic of tfie forelicad, 
noble emingh, fi«» iltiiibl, in itself* liail fteen dispro- 
porthmafrly high. I1ir heart! now supplied the 
drliciriictes in the .■Htviobale, ami |tlaiitetl mnv cm a 
tirni basement cd wi!!* the ttrtter td’ the senses, the 
aerial attic of ideas reared {hemselves with a more 
classical liarnioiiioirsnrss td’ potportitm. It cmly re- 
!iiaiiir«l for tiirii to <irdrr from Mr, llojaitus an 
Amrricaii coal, jiaddrd owl al tlie shoulders as 
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SQUSTcly undi Heroically ss *i douhlet oC tHc 

cento, and he would Uxik the complete Ralndaisian 

man. Great eater, deep drinker, .stout lighter, 

prodigious lover; clear thinker, creattir of iK'.iuty, 

seeker of truth and prophet of heroic grandeurs. 

Fitted out with coat and heard, he couhl 

the next vacancy among the cienohites of Theleme. 

He removed his beard— “put his heaver up.” as 
they used to say in the fine old clays of chivalry : he 
would have to rememlier that little joke fur t‘o!e- 
man’s beneht. He put his fwaver up —ha. h.t— and 
stared ruefully at the far from kak'laisi.an figure 
which now confronted him. The mou.stache— that 
was genuine enough — which had hKiked, in conjunc- 
tion with the splendid work of art lielovv, si» tierce 
and manly, served by itself, he now {KTceivcd, lutly 
droopily to emphasise his native mildness ami 
melancholy. 

It was a dismal affair which might have helonge*! 
to Maurice Barrc in youth ; ,a slanting, flagging, 
sagging thing, such as could only grow on the hp of 
an assiduous Cultivator of the .Me aiul wtnild In*, 
come, as one grew older, hKlicronsly out i>f pl.ue tm 
the visage of a roaring Nationalist, if it werenT 
that it fitted in so splendidly witli the ksard, if it 
weren’t that it kcanie .so marvelUnisIy dirtVienf in 
the new context he had now disct>veretl fur it, he 
would have shaved it off then and there. 

Mournful appemlage. But now he winild trans- 
form it, he would add to it its lietter half. Zadig's 
quatrain to his nii.stress, when the tablet on vvimh 
it was written was broken in two, liecame a treason- 
able libel on the king. So this moustache, tlumght 
Gumbril, as gpngerly he applied the spirit gum tt» his 
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cheeks ami chin, this mmistache which by itself 
serves nnly to betray me, hectmies, as soon as it is 
jijinet! to its missinjt context, an amorous arm for 
the ctuujuest of the fair sex. 

A little far-fetchetl, he ilecidetl; a little jKmclerous. 
Ami iH'siiles. as .st) few iR'ople luul read Zadi|.if, not 
much use in citnversation. fautiously ami with neat 
meticulous tiujiter tips he adjuste<l the transforma- 
tion tt> his pmuned face, presscfl it iirmly, held it 
while it stuck fast. The portals td 'rheleme openetl 
Iwfore him ; he was free of those rich orchards, 
those halls ami court.s, those hroatl staircases wind- 
ing in m»ble spirals within the tianks of each of the 
fair round towers. Ami it was Coleman who ha<l 
painted out the way; he felt duly jijrateful. One la.st 
Imik at the (Vimplete Man, one (inal ami deiinitive 
constatation that the Mihl ami Melaneht»ly one was, 
h»r the time at least, m» more; ami he was ready in 
all confidence to set tnit. He selectctl a kKJ.se lij'ht 
great eoat— -tjot tliat he nee<led a coat at all. for the 
day was brijijht and warni; tint until Mr. Bojamts 
had tlone his lalKnir of pa«kling he would have to 
broatlen litmself tnjt in this way, even if it did mean 
that he mi^dit be uncomfortably h«>t. To fall short 
of tVimplete Majihoutl fttr fear of a little inconven- 
ience wouIjI tie absurd. He sUpjKsi, tlierefore into 
his lijjht ctiat— -a toi^a, Mr. Bojamis called it, a very 
neat tofja isj real West Comury wliijaaird. He put 
on his iifiKidest ajjtl blackest felt hat, ft>r breatlth 
alKive everything was what he needed to give him 
completeness, breadth of stature, breadth <if mind, 
breadth of human sympathy, breadth of .smile, 
breatlth of hnmtnir, breadth of everything. 'I'he 
final touch was a ma.ssive and afititfue malacca cane 
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belonging- to his father. If he had possc-S-sed a hull- 
dog, he would have taken it out on a leash. lUit he 
did not. He issued into the sunshine, unaecotn- 
panied. 

But unaccompanied he di<i not mean to retJiain for 
long. These warm bright May ilay.s were wontler- 
ful days for being in love on. And tt> Ih" alone on 
such days was like a malady. It was a malady from 
which the Mild and Melancholy Man .suffered all tot> 
frequently. And yet there were millituis of snijer- 
fluous women in the country; millions of them. 
Every day, in the streets, one saw tlunrsands tif them 
passing; and .some were e-xquisife. were ravishing, 
the only possible soul-mates, 'rhousaiuis t»f unique 
soul-mates every day. The MiUl and .Mebiniholy 
one allowed them to pass — 'for ever. Hut to tlay - 
to-day he was the conqdete and RalK-laisian man ; he 
was bearded to the teeth; the imUrile game was at 
its height; there would be op|Kirtunities and the 
Complete Man could know ht>w tt» take them. N‘«i, 
he would not he unaccoinpaiiied for long. 

Outside in the scpiare the fourteen plane trees 
glowed in their young, unsullied green. At the ejul 
of every .street the goklen muslin of the ha/e hung 
in an unwrinkled curtain tliat thinned aw;tv alHive 
the sky’s gauzy horizoti ti> transparent nothing 
against the intenser blue. 'I'lie clitn eotteli like jtmr 
mur that in a city is silence seemed ha/ily to identify 
itself with the golden mistiness of summer and 
against this dim wide hackgrouiul the yells of the 
playing children detached thetnselves distinct and 
piercing. “Beaver,” they shouted, ‘‘heaver!' and. 
“Is it cold up there?” h'ull of playful metuice, the 
Complete Man shook at them his lK>rrowed matacca. 
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He acceptetl their prompt hail as the most favourable 
of omens. 

At the first toluaceonist’s (tumbri! iKuijiht the long- 
est ci^ar he couUl fiml ami trailing Ik'IuiuI him ex- 
piring blue wreaths of ftihan smoke he m;ule his 
way slowly am! with an ample swagger towanls the 
Park. It was there, umler the elms, tm the .shores of 
the ortsamental waters, that he expeetetl tt> fititl his 
opportmtity. that he ititemlefi -how eotifuletitly bc- 
hiiul his < i.irgatituan mask!— to take it. 

The opptuiimity islferetl itself .sootter than he 
expeete«l. 

He h.ul just turned into the (Jtieen’s Road and 
was saunternu; p.ist Whitelev’s with lire air of one 
who knows that he has a right to a gmit! place, to 
two or three good plaers even, in the .sun, whejt he 
noticed jnst in front of him, jieering ijiteiitly at the 
New Season’s Model > a voimg woman w hom, in his 
miltl and melatnho!y d.ivs he would have only hojie- 
le.ssly aihuiied, but who now, to the Complete 
Man, seetned a destined .md ateessible prey. She 
was fairly tall, but seemed taller than she actually 
was by reason of her remarkable slemlerness. Not 
that she looked iltagreeably thin, far from it. It 
was a rounded s!enderne-.s, d hr tomplrte .Man <le- 
citled to consider her as tubular- flexible ami lulnt- 
lar, like a seetmn of lioa eonstrietor, should one say? 
She was dressetl in clothes tluit rinphasisetl this ser- 
{jefitine sliiimess, m a close fitting grey jacket that 
buttoned up to the neik and a long, narrow grey 
skirt that eame ilowii to her ankles, On her heatl 
was .a small, sleek black hat. that Imiker! almost as 
though it were made of ttieial. It was trimmed o» 
one side with a bunch of dull goUlen foliage. 
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Those golden leaves %vere t!ie only touch of orna- 
ment in all the severe snuwthncss aiu! unhrokcn 
tubularity of her person. As for her face, that was 
neither strictly beautiful, nor strictly ugly, hut com- 
bined elements of both Iwauty ;md ugliness ijsto a 
whole that was unex{)ectt;d, that was tnlilly aiul 
somehow unnaturally attractive. 

Pretending he too, to take an interest in the New 
Season’s Models, Gumbril matle, .squintitJg sideways 
over the burning tip of hi.s cigar, an inventory iif 
her features. The forehead, that was mostly hitl- 
den by her hat; it might be jM'n.sively aiul serenely 
high, it might be of that degree of lowness which in 
men is villainous, but in women is only antilher ~a 
rather rustic one |K‘rhaps, rather even- -hut 

definitely another attraction. There was no telling. 
As for her eyes, they were green, and limpid; set 
wide apart in her he.id they U>c»ked out from under 
heavy lids and through o|jenitigs that slantcil up 
towards the outer corners. Her nose w;is slightly 
aquiline. Her mouth wa.s fuU-Uppetl, hut straight 
and unexpectedly wide. Her chin was small, round 
and firm. She had a {Kile skin, a little Hushed over 
the cheek-bones, which were prominent. 

On the left cheek, close under the corner t»f the 
slanting eye, she had a brown mole. Such li.iir as 
Gumbril could see Ircneath her hat was pale ami 
inconspicuously blond. When she hatl finished look- 
ing at the New Season’s Models she movetl slt»wly 
on, halting for a moment before the travelling 
trunks and the fitted picnic Imkets; dwelling for a 
full minute over the corsets, passing the hats, for 
smne reason, rather contemptuously, but (taustng, 
which seemttl strange, for a long pensive UkHc at the 
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cifjars and wine. As for the tennis rackets and 
cricket tsus, tlie schixd tHitfits and the gentleman's 
hmiery—slie haihi't so nu$ch as a hnik for one of 
them, ihit Sh»vv Itivingly she litjgeretl In* hire the 
!«H>ts :u!<l shot's! Hrr tsvvn feet, the C*oni{»!ete Man 
lunieetl with .s,ttisfaetiof5, had an elegance of tU>rid 
curves. Anti while tither ft»lk walkeil on neat's 
leather she was etmteiit to Ih* sIuk! with notiiing 
coarser than motiletl sef{>ent’s skim 

Slowly they dfiftetl up Queen’s Road, lijtgering 
before every jeweler’s, every antitpiarian’s, every 
tnilliner's on the way. The stranger gave him iw 
tjjUmrtunity, ant! intleeil, t hnnltril retleetetl, how 
shtniltl she.' hor the iniliet ile game tin which he vva,s 
relying is a travelling piijnet ftir two players, ntit a 
ganu* tif {jalietice. \'o s,ine hnman living etiuhl play 
it in solitutle. He wtittlii have tt» make the opiKirtu- 
nity himself, 

All that was niihl in him. all that was melancholy 
shnuik with a sitkenrd rrluetance from the task of 
hreaking”" with what ronsenueners tlelieitnis and 
IK*riltius in the future or, in the ease of the tieservetl 
snuh, immrtliately humiliating f a silence which, 
by the tenth or twelfth shop window hatl liecome 
tjuite tinlrarahly .signilieant. 'I he Mild and Melan- 
choly one wtinld have tlrifled to the ttip t»f the roju!. 
sharing, with that roiiimunity of tastes which is the 
Itjisisof every happy nnitm, Iter ritchusiasin for hr;rs» 
candlesticks and t«astiiig forks, imitation Chipfien- 
tlale furniture, gold watch hrareirts .and low-waisted 
summer frocks; wtmld have tlriffed t«» the top td 
the rtrad and watclml her, dumbly, disapjrcariug for 
ever into the greerr i‘ark err along the hbnk {rave- 
mem* of the llayswaier Road. Would lave 
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watched her for ever disappear and then if the pubs 
had happened to be open, would have gone and 
ordered a glass of port, and sitting at the Bar would 
have savoured, still dumbly, among the other 
drinkers, the muddy grapes of the Douro and his 
own unique loneliness. 

That was what the Mild and Melancholy one 
would have done. But the sight, as he gazed 
earnestly into an antiquary’s window, of his own 
powerful bearded face reflected in a sham Heppel- 
white mirror, reminded him that the Mild and Meh 
ancholy one was temporarily extinct and that it was 
the Complete Man who now dawdled, smoking his 
long cigar, up the Queen’s Road towards the Abbey 
of Theleme. 

He squared his shoulders; in that loose toga of 
Mr. Bojanus’s he looked as copious as Frangois 
Premier. The time, he decided, had come. 

It was at this moment that the reflection of the 
stranger’s face joined itself in the little mirror, as 
she made a little movement away from the Old 
Welsh dresser in the corner, to that of his own. She 
looked at the spurious Heppelwhite. Their eyes met 
in the hospitable glass. Gumbril smiled. The 
corners of the stranger’s wide mouth seemed faintly 
to move; like petals of the magnolia, her eyelids 
came slowly down over her slanting eyes. Gumbril 
turned from the reflection to the reality. 

‘Tf you want to say Beaver,” he said, ‘‘you 
may.” 

The Complete Man had made his first speech. 

“I want to say nothing,” said the stranger. She 
spoke with a charming precision and distinctness, 
lingering with a pretty emphasis on the n of nothing. 
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^niiiiiirii nitlwr tiii;il Stw tiiriiril 
away, stir mi. 

But t!ic iViiiipIrtr Matt wa?i nm tiiw to fir piit tiff 
Iiy a ftirrr iilliiiialiiiii. **l1irrr/' hr %mU fatting itilti 
step willi tirr» V%'v liatl il— thr tlrsrrvrtl siiiiti, 

lionciiir is sa%*rii |irrsiii^r tfiity y|ilirki wr 

can get nti %viil$ mir riiiivrrsatnni.** 

lilt Milt! ami Mrlairliuly tnir sHhwI tiy, gasping 
wilti asti'iiiisfirit atiiiitralmii. 

arr %^ vrry saiil thr siraiigrr, 

Sfiiilifig awl !««ikiiig up Irani iiinlrr ittr magiiiiltii 
fietals. 

**fl k ill itiy rliararlrr*** said llir i''aiiipirlr Matt. 
*'Yail itiiHfiil hlaitir iiir. i hte raiiw»l rH'‘a|ir ffiiiii 
Ofir*s hrrrtlily : that's stir’s -‘diarr ttufjn.il siu,** 
**11irrr i’i always prat'r/' said ihr sitauitrr. 
Ckiiiihri! r»irr’jsrd liis hrard. hr irjilirii, 

*1 advisr y»ai In jiraaiy f*ir if ** 

Ilis pravrr* ihr Mild amt !^!r!a«ch*4y atir rr-’ 
fleelrth had airradv t*rru aiaa\rtrd Ilir anginal 
sill ill fiiiii had timi srif isinn ird 

**IIrrr Is aipalirr atiiiijiir said tkiiiihfil, 

UT s|t*|i anti liasr a |u«*k at it 
llir siraiigrr glimrd at tiiiii dauhiinfly. tint hr 
ItMilcrd ‘irritais, 'I’hry sfts}f|ir*f, 

**IItnv rrvidfitip this stiaiii ruHai^r ftirtiiiiirr is/* 
fiiiiiihri! rritivif kri.} I’hr simp hr ft^-tiir’rd, wars rallrd 
‘*Yr Clldr twfiiir Utaisr/* 

tlir siraiigrr, wim had l*rrii ati thr af 

iflg haw* fiiiirft stir likrtf fhasr knady a|»| Wrhh 
tirrssrrs, gavr liitti tirr ttrarlirsi agrrmiriit, Sa 
¥*vii!|p'ir/* 

iinrrilily rrfiitrtl, rritiird and arlisiir/* 
Slit hitigfirti tifi a ilrm^riidinij chr»ittiatir stair* 
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This was excitingly new. Poor Aunt Aggie with 
her Arts and Crafts, and her old Knglish furniture. 
And to think she had taken tlietn so seriously ! She 
saw in a flash the fastidious !:uiy that .she now was 
— ^with Louis whatever-it-wa.s furniture at luime, 
and jewels, and young poets to tea. aiul real artists. 
In the past, when she had iniaginetl her.self eister- 
taining real arti.sts, it had always lH?en among really 
artistic furniture. Aunt Aggie’s furniture. Hut 
now — no, oh no. This man was proKahly at* artist. 
His beard; and that big black hat. Hut not fxxir; 
very well dre.ssed. 

“Yes it’s funny to think that there are people who 
call that sort of thing artistic. One’.s quite s-st>rry 
for them,’’ she added, with a little hiss. 

“You have a kind heart,’’ Siiitl Ciumhril, “I’m 
glad to see that." 

“Not v-very kind. I’m af-fraid,” She looked at 
him sideways, and .significantly as the fastiilious lady 
would have looked at one of the ptiets. 

“Well, kind enough, I ho{K!,'' said the C»»mptetc 
Man; he was delighted with his new .acquaijitance. 

Together they disembogued into the Hayswater 
Road. It wa.s here, Gumbril reflecte*!, that the Mild 
and Melancholy one would <lumbly have shutk away 
to his glass of port and his loneliness auumg the 
alien topers at the bar. Hut the Complete Man look 
his new friend by the elbow, and stcerctl her info the 
traffic. Together they crossed the r«Kul, together 
entered the park. 

“I still think you are v-very impertinent.” s.aid the 
lady. “What induced you to follt>w me ?” 

With a single comprehensive gesture, Gttmbril in- 
dicated the sun, the sky, the green trees airily glitter- 
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ifif, tilt tht niirraikl li^tit^ m4 vi«>lrf ilsiitlawi 

of itie rii^tir ilisf.iiirr, *t Jii a iby Iikr Itiii/* lir 
Ct*ll!4 i firl|» It f * 

Itir iV»iti|i!rlr M;iii nhmM fiii 

licat!, *1 liy iiiiit 4 iiii m itiH,"* 

I1it^ %lr4tii:rr i.iiiiflirrl, Hits W4^ iirarty g 
a ytiiiiig 4t llir Ira lablr, ,Stir mm vrf%' gUit 
tlial %}tr'i| iirr$4ril, altrf a!!, t*< |rtlt k>li tirf |wr»4 ^iiil 
ttlii4 allri r^Tii il il %tM a litl!r Iwr llir 

W4fltll}l tif llir tiiv f ir, t*»i. 4tr iiotirnl, %%r 4 r 
iflg a |frr,il ; w■lllr}| wriiirtl ratltrr 

il ttrigifiai/* lir i%rt4 «»fi. *i*i |n« 4fi4 tiiiiililr 
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love. It bored him, oh, it bored him most horribly, 
this minute analysis of the passion that young 
women always seemed to expect one, at some point 
or other in one’s relation with them, to make. How 
love alters the character for both good and bad ; how 
physical passion need not be incompatible with the 
spiritual; how a hateful and tyrannous possessive- 
ness can be allied in love with the most unselfish so- 
licitude for the other party — oh, he knew all this 
and much more, so well, so well. And whether one 
can be in love with more than one person at a time, 
whether love can exist without jealousy, whether 
pity, affection, desire can in any way replace the full 
and genuine passion — ^how often he had had to 
thrash out these dreary questions ! 

And all the philosophic speculations were equally 
familiar, all the physiological and anthropological 
and psychological facts. In the theory of the subject 
he had ceased to take any interest. Unhappily, a 
discussion of the theory always seemed to be an 
essential preliminary to the practice of it. He sighed 
a little wearily as he took his seat on the green iron 
chair. But then, recollecting that he was now the 
Complete Man, and that the Complete Man must do 
ever;^hing with a flourish and a high hand, he 
leaned forward and, smiling with a charming inso- 
lence through his beard, began : 

‘Tiresias, you may remember, was granted the 
singular privilege of living both as a man and a 
woman.” 

Ah, this was the genuine young poet. Supporting 
an elbow on the back of her chair and leaning her 
cheek against her hand, she disposed herself to lis- 
ten and where necessary, brilliantly to interpellate; 
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it was through half closed eyes that she looked at 
liim, and she smiled faintly in a manner which she 
Icnew, from experience, to be enigmatic and though 
^ shade haughty, though a tiny bit mocking and 
ironical, exceedingly attractive. 

An hour and a half later they were driving ‘to- 
wards an address in Bloxam Gardens, Maida Vale. 
"The name seemed vaguely familiar to Gumbril. 
Bloxam Gardens — ^perhaps one of his aunts had 
lived there once? 

‘‘It’s a dr-dreadful little maisonette,’’ she ex- 
plained, “Full of awful things. We had to take it 
furnished. It’s so impossible to find anything now.” 

Gumbril leaned back in his corner, wondering as 
lie studied that averted profile, who or what this 
young woman could be. She seemed to be in the 
obvious moment, to like the sort of things one would 
expect people to like; she seemed to be as highly 
civilized, in Mr. Mercaptan’s rather technical sense 
of the term, as free of all prejudices as the great 
exponent of civilization himself. 

She seemed, from her coolly dropped hints, to 
possess all the dangerous experience, all the assur- 
ance and easy ruthlessness of a great lady whose 
whole life is occupied in the interminable affairs of 
the heart, the senses and the head. But, by a strange 
contradiction she seemed to find her life narrow and 
uninteresting. She had complained in so many 
words that her husband misunderstood and neg- 
lected her, had complained, by implication, that she 
knew very few interesting people. 

The maisonette in Bloxam Gardens was certainly 
not very splendid — six rooms on the second and 
third floors of a peeling stucco house. And the 
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furniture — decidedly Hire Purchase. A^' 
and cretonnes — ^brightly “modern, 
“futurist.” , , 

“What one has to put up with in furni^ 
The lady made a grimace as she ushered 
the sitting room. And while she spoke * 
she really managed to persuade herself tha 
niture wasn’t theirs, that they had fotJfl^ 
sordid stuff cluttering up the rooms, not < 
oh with pains ! themselves, not doggedly P^ 
month by month. 

“Our own things,” she murmured 
stored. In the Riviera.” It was there, ^ 
p alms , among the gaudy melon flowers 
croupiers that the fastidious lady had last 
salon of young poets. In the Riviera — ^th 
explain, now she came to think of it, a lot 0 
if explanation ever became necessary. 

The Complete Man nodded S3nnpat 
“Other people’s taste,” he held up his har 
both laughed. “But why do we think < 
people?” he added. And coming forward 
conquering impulsiveness he took both her h 
hands in his and raised them to his beardec 
She looked at him for a second, then droj 
eyelids, took back her hands. “I must go ai 

the tea,” she said. “The servants ” th 

was a pardonable exaggeration — “are out.” 

Gallantly, the Complete Man offered to c< 
help her. These scenes of intimate life had : 
all their own. But she would not allow it 
no,” she was very firm, “I simply forbid yot 
must stay here. I won’t be a moment,” and 
gone, closing the door carefully behind her. 
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Left to himself, Gumbril sat down and filed his 
nails. 

As for the young lady, she hurried along to her 
dingy little kitchen, lit the gas, put the kettle on, 
set out the tea-pot and the cups on a tray and from 
the biscuit-box where it was stored, took out the 
remains of a chocolate cake, which had already seen 
service at the day-before-yesterday’s tea party. 
When all was ready here, she tiptoed across to her 
bedroom and sitting down at her dressing-table, 
began with hands that trembled a little with excite- 
ment to powder her nose, and heighten the colour of 
her cheeks. Even after the last touch had been 
given, she still sat there, looking at her image in the 
glass. 

The lady and the poet, she was thinking, the 
grande dame and the brilliant young man of genius. 
She liked young men with beards. But he was not 
an artist, in spite of the beard, in spite of the hat. 
He was a writer of sorts. So she gathered; but he 
was reticent, he was delightfully mysterious. She 
too, for that matter. The great lady slips out, 
masked, into the street; touches the young man’s 
sleeve; Come with me. She chooses, does not let 
herself passively be chosen. The young poet falls 
at her feet; she lifts him up. One is accustomed to 
this sort of thing. 

She opened her jewel-box, took out all her rings 
— ^there were not many of them, alas — ^and put them 
on. Two or three of them, on second thoughts, she 
took off again ; they were a little, she suspected with 
a sudden qualm, in other people’s taste. 

He was very clever, very artistic — only that 
seemed to be the wrong word to use ; he seemed to 
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know all the new things, all the interesting people. 
Perhaps he would introduce her to some of them. 
And he was so much at ease behind his knowledge, 
so well assured. But for her part, she felt pretty 
certain, she had made no stupid mistakes. She too 
had been, had looked at any rate — which was the 
important thing — ^very much at ease. 

She liked young men with beards. They looked 
so Russian. Catherine of Russia had been one of 
the great ladies with caprices. Masked in the 
streets. Young poet, come with me. Or even. 
Young butcher’s boy. But that, no, that was going 
too far, too low. Still, life, life — it was there to be 
lived — life — ^to be enjoyed. And now, and now? 
She was still wondering what would happen next, 
when the kettle, which was one of those funny 
ones which whistle when they come to the boil 
began, fitfully, at first, then under full steam, 
unflaggingly, to sound its mournful, other-worldly 
note. She sighed and bestirred herself to attend 
to it. 

'Tet me help you,” Gumbril jumped up as she 
came into the room. ^‘What can I do?” He hov- 
ered rather ineptly round her. 

The lady put down her tray on the little table. 
^^N-nothing,” she said. 

^'N-nothing?” he imitated her with a playful 
mockery. ‘"Am I good for n-nothing at all?” He 
took one of her hands and kissed it. 

“Nothing that’s of the 1-least importance.” She 
sat down and began to pour out the tea. 

The Complete Man also sat down. ""So to adore 
at first sight,” he asked, “is not of the 1-least impor- 
tance?” 
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She shook her head, smiled, raised and lowered 
her eyelids. One was so well accustomed to this 
sort of thing; it had no importance. ‘'Sugar?’' she 
asked. The young poet was safely there, sparkling 
across the tea-table. He offered love and she, with 
the easy heartlessness of one who is so well accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing, offered him sugar. 

He nodded. “Please. But if it’s of no impor- 
tance to you,” he went on, “then I’ll go away at 
once.” 

The lady laughed her section of a descending 
chromatic scale. “Oh no you won’t,” she said. “You 
can’t.” And she felt that the grande dame had 
made a very fine stroke. 

“Quite right,” the Complete Man replied, “I 
couldn’t.” He stirred his tea. “But who are you,” 
he looked up at her suddenly, “you devilish female?” 
He was genuinely anxious to know ; and besides, he 
was paying her a very pretty compliment. “What 
do you do with your dangerous existence?” 

“I enjoy life,” she said. “I think one ought to 
enjoy life. Don’t you? I think it’s one’s first 
duty.” She became quite grave. “One ought to 
enjoy every moment of it,” she said. “Oh, pas- 
sionately, adventureously, newly, excitingly, 
uniquely.” 

The Complete Man laughed. “A conscientious 
hedonist. I see.” 

She felt uncomfortably that the fastidious lady 
had not quite lived up to her character. She had 
spoken more like a young woman who finds life too 
dull and daily, and would like to get on to the 
cinema. “I am very conscientious,” she said, mak- 
ing significant play with the magnolia petals and 
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smiling her riddling smile. She must retrieve the 
Great Catherine’s reputation. 

“I could see that from the first," rnocketi the 
Complete Man with a triumphant instilence. “Con- 
science doth make cowartls of us all." 

The fastidious lady only contemptuou.sly smiled. 
“Have a little chocolate cake," .she suggested. 
Her heart was beating. She womleretl, she won- 
dered. 

There was a long silence. Gumhril fini.shed his 
chocolate cake, gloomily drank hi.s tea and <liil not 
speak. He found, all at once, that he had nothing 
to say. His jovial confidence .seemed, fur the mo- 
ment to have dc.serted him. He was only the Mild 
and Melancholy one hmlishly di.sguised a.s a t 'om- 
plete Man; a sheep in heaver’s clothing. He en- 
trenched him.self iKdiiml his formidable .silence and 
waited; waited, at fir.st, sitting in his chair, then, 
when this total inactivity iK'came unlRrarahlc, strid- 
ing about the rmni. 

She looked at him, for all her air of serene com- 
posure, with a certain disquiet. What on earth wa.s 
he up to now? What could he Ik* thinking ahout? 
Frowning like that, he kaiked like a young Jupiter, 
bearded and burly (though not, she noticeil, quite so 
burly as he had appeared in his overcoat ) making 
ready to throw a thunderlxdt. Perhaps he w.xs 
thinking of her — .sus|)ecting her, seeing thnmgh the 
fastidious lady and feeling angry at her aftemptetl 
deception. Or pt^rhajis he was laired with her. {ht- 
haps he was wanting to go away. Well, let him go, 
she didn’t mind. Or (lerhaps he was just matle like 
that— -a moorly young poet, that seemed, on the 
whole, the most likely explanation ; it was also tlie 
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most pleasitijj romantic. She waited. They 
both waitetl. 

thunbril Itutked at her and wa,s put to shame by 
tJie sjK'ct.-H'k* of her <|uiet serenity. Me must do 
somethiufj. he tohi iiiinself ; lie must recover the 
t'omplete Man’s lost mtinde. DesiHTately he came 
to a fialt ill front of the tme decent picture hanging 
on the walls. It was an eighteenth century engrav- 
ing t)f Raphaers ‘’rransttguration’— In^tter, he always 
thought in hl.ack and w'hite than in it.s bleakly 
coloured original. 

"That'-s a nice engraving,” he .s;tid. “Very nice.” 
The mere fact of having uttered at all wa.s a great 
comfort to him, a real relief. 

“Yes,” she N.uti, “That Itelongs to me. I found 
it in a secom! hatul shop, not far from here.” 

“Photogr.iphy,” he pronounced, with th.it tent- 
{Kirary earnestness which matle him seem an enthusi- 
ast alKiut everything, “is a mi.sed htessing. It has 
matle it possible to reprotlnce picture.s .so easily and 
che.iply, that all the fiatl artists who were well t>ccu- 
pietl in the past, nuiking engravings t>f gemd men's 
paintings, are now free to <lo hatl original work <»f 
their tovn.” All this was terribly imjwrsonal, he 
told himself, terribly off the point. lie was losing 
grounil. He must titt sometliing tlrastic to win it 
back. Mut what 't 

She came tti his rescue. “I IsMiglit another at the 
.same time," she ,s;iitl, “ ‘The Last Communion of 
St. Jerome,’ by— who is it i* I forget." 

“Ah. you mean Domenirhino's *St. Jerome’?” 
The Complete Man was afloat again. “Roussin’s 
favourite picture. Mine too, very nearly. I’d like 
to see that.” 
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“It’s in my room, I’m afraid. But if you don’t 
mind.” 

He bowed. “If you don’t." 

She smiled jjpraciously to him and }fot up. "This 
way,” she said, and ojKned the door. 

“It’s a lovely picture,” Gumhril went on, lcM|ua- 
ciously now, behind her, as they walked tlown the 
dark corridor. “And be.side.<5. I have a sejitiniental 
attachment to it. There u.sed to l>e a copy i>f an 
engraving of it at home, when I was a child. Anti 
I remember wondering and worulering — oh. it wetu 
on for years — every time I saw the piettire ; woiitler- 
ing why on earth that old hi,sho{) ( fttr I tlid kntw 
it was a bisho{)) should Iw hantiing the naketl ttld 
man a five-shilling piece." 

She opened a door; they were in her very pink 
room. Grave in its .solemn and subtly harmonious 
beauty, the picture hung over the mantel piece, hung 
there, among the photographs of the little frieiuls of 
her own age, like .some strange object from another 
world. From withiti that chipped gilt frame all the 
beauty, all the grandeur of religion looked darkly 
out upon the pink rfiom, 'I'he little frietnG of her 
own age, all deliciously nubile, sweetly smiled, 
turned up their eyes, clasjR'd I’ersian cats or stiMKl 
jauntily, feet apart hand in the breeches |HH-ket (tf 
the land-girl’s uniform; the pink roses on the wall 
paper, the pink and white curtains, the pink lied, the 
strawberry<oloured carjRt, filled all the air with the 
rosy reflections of nakedness ami life. 

And utterly remote, ab-sorlHsi in their grave 
solemn ecstasy, the rolted and mitred priest held out, 
the dying saint yearningly receivtsl the Inwiy of the 
Son of God. The nunistrants loirket! gravely on. 
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the little ltM.i|ifcl in the air ab<we a gravely 

triiirri|iliant kstmm, the litiii slept at the saint feet, 
aiicl llirniigh the arcli iR^ynncl, the eye travelled out 
over a liiiirl ctiiifilry tif dark trees and hills. 

**llirre it is/* she waved towards the mantel 
piece. 

Iiiif Chiiiiliril Itatl taken it all in lung ago, **Yuii 
see what I mean by the live-shilling piece/* Anti 
stefspiiig lip lu the pietiire, he |wnntetl tu the rmind 
bright waller which the priest hulds in his haiul and 
wditise averlet! disk is like the essential snn at the 
cenlre itir |iieliire*H harnitaiitms nniverse, 

**l'fitisr were file tlays uf five shilling pieces/* he 
went «*it. 'A^afre pi'Mtiahiy tu<i yntmg tt> remeinfHT 
lliuse lar'ip* lin'cly tilings, lliey eame my way t.>eca- 
siunally and euiiwcraled waters didtft. Su yuu can 
iindersiaiid inwv iiiiii-'!i the piemre pii//led me. A 
bishtip giving a naked t»Id man five shilling, s in a 
church, Willi atigrls liiiilrrmg uverheatl. ami a liuii 
sirepiiig ill the liiregrmiiid. It wa:*^ uhseiire, it w-as 
hcirritity utmairr " Itr nirned away frum the pic- 
ture and vimlr^mlrtl his tueUess, whu was slandtng a 
lillle ws'iy tirfiind liiiii sniihiig enigmatieally ami 
iiiviliiigiy, 

**C'l{isciirr/* hr rrpraird, ''Bill su is everything, 
Su is tile ill griirrak And yuu/* he stepped tu- 
wards her, in parliciilar/' 

“Am If" site 111 led her limpid eyes at hiim Oh, 
lifiw her liearl was tHSiiinm huw hard it was lu he 
the fasfiditiiis lady, raliiily satisfying her caprice. 
Iliiw tliiliciill it was |u Ir aeriiHlumed m this sort 
cif thing. Wtial was guing lu hap|ien next? 

Wlial fiajipeiied iirxl was tliat the C’umpleie Man 
came slill pm iiis arm nmml her, as thuugh he 
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were inviting her to the fox trot, and began kissing 
her with a startling violence. His beard tickled her 
neck, shivering a little, she brought down the mag- 
nolia petals across her eyes. The Complete Man 
lifted her up, walked across the room carrying the 
fastidious lady in his arms and deposited her on the 
rosy catafalque of the bed. Lying there with her 
eyes shut she did her best to pretend she was dead. 

Gumbril had looked at his wrist watch and found 
that it was six o’clock. Already? He prepared 
himself to take his departure. Wrapped in a pink 
kimono, she came out into the hall to wish him fare- 
well 

''When shall I see you again, Rosie?” He had 
learnt that her name was Rosie. 

She had recovered her great lady’s equanimity and 
detachment, and was able to shrug her shoulders and 
smile. "How should I know?” she asked, implying 
that she could not foresee what her caprice might be 
an hour hence. 

"May I write then, and ask one of these days if 
you do know?” 

She put her head on one side and raised her eye- 
brows, doubtfully. At last nodded. "Yes, you can 
write,” she permitted. 

"Good,” said the Complete Man, and picked up his 
wide hat She held out her hand to him with state- 
liness and with a formal gallantry he kissed it. He 
was just closing the front door behind him, when 
he remembered something. He turned round. "I 
say,” he called after the retreating pink kimono. 
"It’s rather absurd. But how can I write? I don’t 
know your name. I can’t just address it Rosie.” 

The great lady laughed delightedly. This had the 
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real caj*ricdo llavtuir. "U'ait," s!u* said and she ran 
into the sitting nwnn. She was Iwck again in a 
fnoment with an tihlung of pastefnard. “There," 
she said atid <lja»|>{H*d it into his great coat jHH'kct. 
Then i»l*nving a kiss she was gone. 

I he t’ti!n|(!fte Mati closetl the door and descended 
the stairs. W'el!, wel!, ite saitl to himself : well, well. 
He pul his haml in his coat pocket atul tmik out the 
carti. In the ilim light to‘ the staircase he read the 
name on it with some ilitViculty. Mrs. James —hut 
no, hut no. He re.u! ag.iin. straining his eyes; there 
was no (juestioti of it. Mrs. James Shearwater. 

Mrs. James .Shrarvvater. 

'i'hat was why he had vaguely known the name of 
Bloxam tiardens, 

Mrs. James Shear——'. .Steji after step he de« 
scendeti, ponderously, "(iooil Ltud,’’ he said out 
Imul. "(iood Lord." 

Hut why h.ul he never seen her ? Why tlitl Shear- 
water tiever proiluce her ? N’ow he came to think of 
it, he hardly ever sjioke of her, 

VV'hy had she said the llat wasn’t theirs? It was; 
he had heartl Shear water talk abmt it. 

Did she make a hahit <4 this sort of thing? 

Ctmltl Shearwater lie wholly unaware of what she 
was really like f 

Hut, for that mattef. what Ti«,r she really like? 

He W3.S half way tlowu the last tiight, when with 
a rattle an<I a wpieak <4 hinges the disir 0 I the 
hou,se, which was only separaietl l»y a short lobby 
from the foot of the stairs, ojK*ned, revealirjg, on 
the doorstep, Shearwater and a frieml, eagerly talk- 
ing. 

"... I take my rabbit," the friend was saying — 
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he was a young man witli dark protrutiing eyi'S, and 
staring, doggy nostrils, very eager, lively and Imal. 
“I take my rabbit and I inject into it the solntioji of 
eyes, pulj)ed eyes of another tlead rabbit. Yon see.^" 

Gumbril’s first instinct was to rush up the stairs 
and hide in the first likely looking corner. lint he 
pulled himself together at once, lie wins .a ( oniplete 
Man and Complete Men do not hide; int»reover. he 
was sufficiently di.sguised to lie quite unree<*gn i/able. 
He stood where he wa.s ami listened tt* the conver- 
sation. 

“The rabbit,” contimietl the young man, anil with 
his bright eyes and staring, .sniffing nose, he looked 
like a jxiacher’s terrier ready to go Itarking alter the 
first white tail that passed his way; ''the rabbit 
naturally develops the appropriate resistance, de- 
velops a specific anti-eye to protect itself, I then 
take some of its anti-eye .senun and inject it into 
my female rabbit, I then inmietliately breed from 
her.” He paused. 

“Well?” asked Shearwater, in his slow, ponder- 
ous way. He lifted his great round head enijuir- 
ingly and looked at the doggy young man from 
under his bushy eyelirows. 

The doggy young man smiled triumphantly. 
“The young ones,” he .said emphasising his wortls 
by striking his right fist against the e.stemled iialrn 
of his left hand, “the young ones are born with 
defective sight.” 

Thoughtfully Shearwater pulled at liis formidable 
moustache. “H’in,” he said slowly. "Very re- 
markable.” 

“You realize the full .significance of it.^” askeil 
the young man. “We seem to lie elTecting the germ 
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plasm <!im‘Uy. Wr havi* unuui a way oi making 
actpiirt’d characlrfistics . , 

“I*artltin mr,” sait! < ium}»ri!. I It* h;ul tlwidwl that 
it was lime t«» he guise. !!e ran tlown ihe ststirs am! 
acrts.ss t!st' tiU-ti ha!!, !ie {iitsisct! UU way firmly hut 
{Kilitfiy tn'twerii tlir talkers, 

", . . hrritalth*,” emttinuri! the y*>ung man, im- 
prtnrlKilily eager, sju-akiitg tlimugh anti aver ami 
rmim! tlie c»!»s|.it !e. 

‘■Damn, ' said Siiearwater. ‘flie t’uniplefe Man 
had trtHitkn c*n tsis tue, "Stirry," Jse added, ahnent- 
mifuledly a{M»h*|'i*.mg tur the injury lie !iad m eived. 

(iumiiri! luuiied *•»! along ihr street, *’l! we 
really liave ftnmd utit a let linujite h»r mthieneiiig the 
germ jda.m diiei fly . . hv hear.! the doggy young 
m;m savinj; , inti he wa > alrradv Uk* far’ ;ivv.ty to 
eattdi t!ie rr'it ot llie irntemr. ! iiere are many ways, 
he relleefed, ot •ijM-ndnsi' an altiitiouii. 

Tile doggy v.iiing man triu.e.! to e.tme in, lie had 
to get ill hi', game 4«i triini’t la'fofr «!tnner. Shear* 
water elimled the •aaiis .done, i!r w.is taking ofT 
his iiat in tlie little hall ot In', own a|iattnient, when 
Kosie tame out oj the •atiing r.*om with a irayt'ul *»f 
tea things. 

"Well he a krd, ks i-ang her adVeti«mately on 
the hfiehead. "Weil/ I’rojile to tea.''* 

'■( )nly one." Itosie rrjdied "I'll go ami make yon 
a fresh t up *' 

She glided off. rustling in her pink kimono to- 
wartls the kitehrii. 

Shearwater sat tlown in the sitting rt«»m. He 
had brought home with him tr«»m the library the 
fifteenth volume ui the /Inn/iewn.d/ /ourthil. There 
was Something in it hr wantetl to ItHik «p, !Ic 
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turned over the pages. Ah, here it was. He began 
reading. Rosie came back again. 

“Here’s your tea,” she said. 

He thanked her without Icmking up. The tea 
grew cold on the little table at his si<le. 

Lying on the sofa, Rosie {M»ndcred and remem- 
bered. Had the events of the afteriuwn, .‘;he asked 
herself, really happened? They seetned very im- 
probable and remote, now, in this stmlhms silence. 
She couldn’t help feeling a little disapiM>inletl. Wa.s 
it only this? So simple and obvious ? She tried to 
work her-self up into a more exaltetl iikkh!. She 
even tried to feel guilty; but there .she failed com- 
pletely. She tried to fwl rapturous: Init without 
much more succe.ss. Still, he certainly had In^en a 
most extraordinary man. Such impudence, and at 
the same time such <lelicacy and tact. 

It was a pity she couldn’t afford to change the 
furniture. She saw now that it wouldn’t rto at all. 
She would go and tell Aunt Aggie alwuit the dread- 
ful mkldle-classness of her Art and fraftiness. 

She ought to have an funpire dutite Itmifu*'. I .ike 
Madame Recamier. She coukl see herself lying 
there, dispensing tea. “Like a <lelicious pink snake.” 
He had called her that. 

Well, really now she came to think of it all again, 
it had been too queer, tm queer. 

“What’s a hedonist ?” .she suddetdy asked. 

Shearwater looked up from the Journal of lUa- 
chemistry. “What?” he s;ud. “A hedonist." 

“A man who holds that the cml of life is 
pleasure.” 

A ‘conscientious hedonist’ — ah, tlwt was gtiod, 

“This tea is cold," Shearwater remarked. 
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to-night, to-night she had been a motiel of non- 
existence. 

He came striding heavily into the ilining room. 
Rosie was sitting at the head of the table, ladling tint 
the soup. With her left liaiul she held baek the 
flowing pink sleeve of her kimono .so that it should 
not trail in the plates or the tureen. I ler bare arm 
showed white and pearly through t!»e steam of 
lentils. 

How pretty she was! He couUl not resist the 
temptation, but coming up behintl Iter bent down and 
kissed her, rather clumsily, on the baek oi her neck. 

Rosie drew away from Itim. "keally, jim," she 
said, disapprovingly. "At meal times!” The fas- 
tidious lady luul to draw the line at these ill timed, 
tumbling familitirities. 

“And what about work times?" .Sbe.irvvater 
asked laughing. “Still, you were wondet ltd this 
evening, Rosie, ((nite wonderful," He *..it liuvvn and 
began eating his .soup. "Not a sound all the time I 
was reading; or at any rate, only one st>smd, so far 
as I rememher." 

The great lady said nothing, but <inlv smiled -a 
little contemptuously and with a toiieli of puv, .*s!ie 
pushed away the jtlate <tf soup unlinisbfd ami 
planted her elbows on the table. Slippitig her b.mds 
under the sleeves of her kimomt, site beg.m, ln;}u!v, 
delicately, with the tips of lier lingers, to e.uess her 
own arms. 

How smooth they were, Innv soft ami warm atid 
how secret under the sleeves. .\ml .ill her botlv was 
as smooth and warm, was as soft attd secret, still 
more secret Itene.-tlh the pink foUls, l.ike a warm 
serpent hidden away, .secretly, secretly. 



CHAPTER X 


M r. BOLDERO liked the idea of the Patent 
Small Clothes. He liked it immensely, he 
said, immensely. 

‘‘There’s money in it,” he said. 

Mr. Boldero was a small dark man of about forty- 
five, active as a bird and with a bird’s brown beady 
eyes, a bird’s sharp nose. He was always busy, ah 
ways had twenty different irons in the fire at once, 
was always fresh, clear-headed, never tired. He was 
also always unpunctual, always untidy. He had no 
sense of time or of order. But he got away with it, 
as he liked to say. He delivered the goods — or 
rather the goods, in the convenient form of cash, 
delivered themselves, almost miraculously it always 
seemed, to him. 

He was like a bird in appearance. But in mind, 
Gumbril found, after having seen him once or twice, 
he was like a caterpillar : he ate all that was put be- 
fore him, he consumed a hundred times his own 
mental weight every day. Other people’s ideas, 
other people’s knowledge — ^they were his food. He 
devoured them and they were at once his own. All 
that belonged to other people he annexed without a 
scruple or a second thought, quite naturally, as 
though it were already his own. And he absorbed 
it so rapidly and completely, he laid public claim to 
it so promptly that he sometimes deceived people 
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into believing that he had really anticipated them in 
their ideas, that he had known for years and years 
the things they had just been telling him and which 
he would at once airily rei)eat to them with the 
perfect assurance of one who knows — knows by 
instinct, as it were, by inheritance. 

At their first luncheon he had asked Gumbril to 
tell him all about modern painting. Gurnbril had 
given him a brief lecture; before the savoury had 
appeared on the table, Mr. Boldero was talking with 
perfect familiarity of Picasso and Derain, lie al- 
most made it understood that he had a fine collection 
of their works in his drawing-room at hojue. Being 
a trifle deaf, however, he wa.s not very gooti at 
names and Gumbril’s all too tactful corrections were 
lost on him. He could not be induced to ab;uuk>n 
his Bacosso in favour of any other version itf the 
Spaniard’s name. Bacosso — why, he hatl knowti all 
about Bacosso since he was a schoolboy! Bncos.>io 
was an old master, already. 

Mr. Boldero was very severe with (Ite waiters and 
knew so well how things ought to be d«ine at a gotwl 
restaurant, that Gumbril felt sure he must reeejitly 
have lunched with some meticulous gortJianili/.er td 
the old school. And when the waiter made as 
though to serve them with brandy in small glasses, 
Mr. Boldero was so passionately indignant tltat he 
sent for the manager. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he shouted in a iter- 
fect frenzy of righteous anger, “tliat you don't yet 
know how brandy ought to be drunk ?" 

Perhaps it was only last week that he himself, 
Gumbril reflected, had learned to aerate his cognac 
in Gargantuan beakers. 
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Meanwhile, of course, the Patent Small Clothes 
were not neglected. As soon as he had been told 
about the thinifs, Mr. Iloklero befjan speaking' of 
them with a perfect and practised familiarity. They 
were already his. mentally hi.s. And it was only Mr. 
Boldero’.s jjenerosity that prevented him from mak- 
ing the Small Clothes more effectively his own. 

“If it weren’t ft>r the friendship and respect which 
I feel for your father. Mr. (lumbril," he said, twink- 
ling genially over the brandy, “I’d just annex your 
Small Cltithes. Bag and baggage, just annex 
them.” 

“Ah, hut they’re my patent,” .said (tumhril. “Or 
at least they’re in process of In'ing patented. '^Ihe 
agents are at wttrk.” 

Mr. Boldero laughetl. “Do you sujijHjse that 
would trouble me if I wanted tt* he unscntjmlous? 
I'ti just take the idea and manuf;ieture the article. 
Vou'<! bring an aetiotj. I’d have it defended with all 
the professional erudition th.it could he brought. 
Vou'tl titul yourself let iu for a case tlnit might cost 
tliousaiuls. Anti how would you p;iy for it? Vtni'd 
he forced to ctnne to ati agreement out of court, Mr. 
(tumhril. ‘Chat’s what you’d have to dt>. And a 
tlamiuil had agreement if woukl lx* for you, I can 
tell you." Mr, Boldero laughed very cheerfully at 
the thought “f the Itatluess of this agreemetit. “But 
d<tn’t he alarmed,” he saitl. “1 shan’t do it, you 
kmtw." 

(Hirnhril was n<it wholly reassured. Tactfully, he 
trietl to find out wluit terms Mr. Boklero was pre- 
pared to ttffer. Mr. Boldero was nebulously vague. 

They met aipiin in (itmthrir.s rooms. 'Che con- 
temiKirary drawings on the walls remimlcd Mr. Bol- 
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dero that he was now an art expert. He told Gum- 
bril all about it — in Gumbril’s own words. Every 
now and then, it was true, Mr. Boldero made a little 
slip. Bacosso, for example, remained unshakeably 
Bacosso. But on the whole the performance was 
most impressive. It made Gumbril feel very uncom- 
fortable, however, while it lasted, b'or he recog- 
nised in this characteristic of Mr. Boldero a ht>rrible 
caricature of himself. He too was an assimilator; 
more discriminating, no doubt, more tactful. knf>vv- 
ing better than Mr. Boldero how to turn the assimi- 
lated e.xperience into something new ami truly his 
own; but still a caterpillar, definitely a caterpillar. 
He began studying Mr. Boldero with a close and 
disgustful attention, a.s one might pore <mT some 
repulsive memento mori. 

It was a relief when Mr. Boldero stoppc<l talking 
art and consented to get down tt> business. Gtunhri! 
was wearing for the wcasion the sample pair of 
Small Clothes which Mr. Bojanus had jiuule for 
him. For Mr. Boldero’s lienefu he put them, so to 
speak, through their paces. Me allowed himself to 
drop with a bump on to the tlot»r — arriving there 
bruiseless and unjarred. He sat in complete c«»m- 
fort for minutes at a stretch ctn the edge of the 
ornamental iron fender. In the intervals he p.iradetl 
up and down before Mr. Boldero like a mannetjuin. 
“A trifle bulgy,” said Mr. Boldero. "But still . . ." 
He was, taking it all round, favourably impressetl. 
It was time, he sai<l, to begin thinking of details. 
They would have to l»egin by making experiments 
with the bladders to discover a nuKlel, combining, as 
Mr. Boldero put it, “maximum eflkiency with mini- 
mum bulge,” When they had found the right thing, 
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they wcnikl have it made in suitable quantities by 
any i^ckmI ruldier firm. As fur the trousers them- 
selves, liiey cciiikl rely for those on svveatetl female 
lalicnir in tlie Ivast Mnd. **Cheap and gocnlA said 

Mr. IkilikTo. 

*'lt stiiinds ideal,” sate! (iumhril. 

‘‘Ami tlieii.” said klr, Ikdtlero, “there's our adver- 
tisiiif^ eaiii|iai| 4 :ii. Clii that I may sayA he werit on 
with a certain solemnity, “will depend the failure or 
success td* our eiiter|.irise, I consider it of the first 
imprirfatice,” 

“Oiiite,” saiil (kimhril, nodtlin^^ impt»rtantly and 

witli iritellii^eiicr, 

*AVe must set to work,” said Mr. Ikddero, 
“sci^mditically.” i himhri! notided a,t:aiu. 

“We have to appeal,” Mr. Ikiklero went on so 
glibly that < hiiiiliril felt sure he nmst f)e tpu'iting 
s<.«irie!«.i<iy rise's w«*rds, “to the great instincts and 
feelings of hmiiaiiity . . . lltey are the soitiTe of 
action, llirv spend the nionev, if ! mav inti it like 
that . , A ’ 

“llial's all very we!!,” said (kimbril. **f!ut how 
do you propitse to ajipra! 0* tlte mtist impriftant of 
the inseinefs? I refer, as you may well imagine, to 
sex.” 

“f was just going to cfirne to ihatA sakl Mr, Bob 
dero. raising his hand as thtnigh to ask for a patient 
hearing, “Alas, wr eairt. t don't see any way of 
liaiiging oiir Siiiall Clothes tin the sexual |H*g.” 

“llirii w‘e are iiiidoiie,” saitl C Iumhril, tiHi, tlra- 
rriatically. 

no.” Mr. Ilolflrre* was reassuring. '*You 
make the errtir of the Vieiiitese. Ytni exaggerate 
the tiiiporfaiirr of srx. After all, my tlear Mr. 
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Gumbril, there is also the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion; there is also,” he leaned forward, wagging his 
finger, “the social instinct, the instinct of the 
herd.” 

“True.” 

“Both of them as powerful as sex. What are tlie 
Professor’s famous Censors but forbidiling sugges- 
tions from the herd without, made i>f>werfui and 
entrenched by the social instinct within ?" 

Gumbril had no answer; Mr. Boldero continued, 
smiling. 

“So that we shall be all right if we stick to self- 
preservation and the herd. Rub in the c{»mfort and 
utility, the hygienic virtues of our Small C‘l«>tfie.s; 
that will catch their self-{)reservatory feelings. Aim 
at their dread of public opinion, at their ambition to 
be one better than their fellows and their terror of 
being different — at all the liulicrmts weaknesses a 
well-developed social in.stinct ex{K)ses them tt>. We 
shall get them, if we set tcj work scientitically . . 

Mr. Bolder’s bird-like eyes twinkletl very briglitly. 
“We shall get them,” he repeated aiul he l.iughed a 
happy little laugh, full of .such a child-like dialndism, 
such an innocent gay malignity that it seemetl as 
though a little leprechaun had siuUlenly taken the 
financier’s place in Gumbril’s iK’st arm-chair. 

Gumbril laughed tf)o; for this leprechaunish mirth 
was infectious. “Wc shall get thent," he echoed. 
“Oh, I’m sure we shall, if you set alnnit it, Mr. 
Boldero.” 

Mr. Boldero acknowledgetl the compliment with a 
smile that expressed no false humility. It was his 
due and he knew it. 

“I’ll give you some of my ide.a8 about the adver- 
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tising campaign,” he said. “Just to give you a no- 
tion. Yt»u can think them over, quietly, and nuike 
suggestiun.s." 

“Ves, yes,” said (iinnliril ntnlditig. 

Mr. iUiIdcro cleareil his throat, “We shall 
begin,” he saitl, "by nuiking the most simple ele- 
mentary apjH-al t<i their in.stinct of .self-preservation: 
vve shall ptiint iuit that the Patent Small t'Uvthes are 
comfortable; that to wear them is to avoid pain, A 
few strikitig .slogans about comfort— that's all we 
want. Very simple indeed. It doesn’t take much to 
persuatle a man that it’s pleasanter to sit on air than 
on woo<l. But while we’re on the subject <tf hard 
seats we shall have to gli*le <t!f subtly at a tangent to 
make a tlank attack <»n the social in.stiucts.” .“Xud 
joining the tip of his forefinger to the tip of his 
thumb, Mr. HoUlero moved his hainl delicately skle- 
ways, as though he were slirling it along a smottth 
lirass rail. “We shall have to speak alKuit the glories 
anti the trials of sedentary lainiur. We must exalt 
its spiritual tliguity ami at the same time condemn its 
physical tliseomforts. ' The seat of hoiuiur,’ tlon’t 
you kiittw. We etmUl talk alnnit that, ‘‘riie Seats 
of the Mighty.' 'The seat that rules the oflice 
r<x:ks the wtjrltl.’ All thtise tines might l>e made 
something of. .\n<l then we couhl have little his- 
torical chats alKiut thrones; hi»w dignified, but how 
uncortjft/rtahle they've f>een. We ntust make the 
bank clerk ami the civil servant feel prtutd of being 
what they are and at the same time feel ashamed 
that, Itcing such spletttlid jM’ople, they shtmUl have to 
submit to the iiulignity of having hlisteretl hind- 
quarters. In iJHKlrrn advertising you must Hatter 
your public— not in the oily, abject, tratlcsmajd-like 
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style of the old advertisers, crawling before clients 
who were their social superiors ; that’s all over now. 
It’s we who are the stxial superiors^ — liecause we’ve 
got more money than the hank clerks atul the civil 
servants. Our modern flattery must f>e manly, 
straightforward, sincere, the admiration of equal for 
equal — all the more flattering as we aren’t e«|nal8.” 
Mr. Boldero laid a finger to his nose, “'riiey’re dirt 
and we’re capitalists . . Me laughed. 

Gumbril laughed too. It was the first time tliat 
he had ever thought of hinuself as a capitalist, and 
the thought was exhilarating. 

“We flatter them," went on Mr. Boldero. "We 
say that honest work is glorums and enmdiling — 
which it isn’t; it’,s merely <lull and cretitiising. And 
then we go on to suggest that it would In* finer 
still, more ennobling, laxause less unconifortahle, 
if they wore (junibril's Batesit Small t'bjthes. \'uu 
see the line?" 

Gumbril saw tlie line. 

“After that," saiti Mr. BoUlero, "we get on to 
the medical .side of the matter. The medical side, 
Mr. Gumbril— that’s most important. Nol«itly feels 
really well nowadays— at atiy rate nolMwly wlu* lives 
in a big town and d«H*.s the kind «tf loathsome work 
that the people we’re catering for dties. Keeping 
this fact before our eye.s, we liave to make it dear 
that only those can exjKCt to be healthy who wear 
pneumatic troiisers." 

“That will Ik* a little difticult, won’t it cjucs- 
tioned Gunibril. 

“Not a bit of it!" Mr. Boldero laughed with 
an infectioas confidence. “All we have to <h) is 
to talk about the great nerve centres of the sj>ir»e: 
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the shcKks they i^et when you sit down too hard; 
tlie wearing exhaii.stiun to wliicli long^protracted 
sitting on iiitpackleil seats subjects them. We’ll 
Iiave to talk very scieiititically about tlie great lumbar 
gangiia-” if there are such things, which I really 
don’t pfeleiicl to know. We’ll even talk almost 
mystically alioul the ganglia. You know that sort 
of gaiigiioii {iliilcisojiliy iMr. IkiUleni went on 
jiareiitfielically. **Very interesting it is, sometimes, 
I think. We could |iiit in a lot about tfie <iark 
jiowerfiil seiisedile, sexdife, instinct 4ife wliich is 
coiilrolied by the liiiiibar ganglion, flow imjHulant 
it is that lliat sbtiuldii’l be damaged. Yliat alreatly 
oiir iiiotirrii 4*oiidilioiK of civilisatitni tend unduly 
to tlrvr!ii|i the iiitrlleii a lit I the tlutraeie ganglia 
controiliiig' the higher emotitins. lliat we*re wear- 
ing tail, grtnviiig irebbg losing our lialance in con- 
.setjueiirr. Ami llial llir only cure~if we are to 
continue our {irt«srfit tiitHle oi eiviliseil Hfe™'is to be 
fiiutitl in Chiitibrirs Palml Small Clothes.** Mr. 
Ikildert^ bnaighl his fiaml with an emphatic smack 
<in tti the table as he Sfioke, as he fairly .shouted, 
these last wi*rds, 

**Magiittirenl/* sakl Cfumbril, with genuine ad- 
miratit^n. 

**lliis stirl of metliral amt phibsophical ch>jH%** 
Mr. iksklrro went tag *1?4 always very elTetiive, if it*s 
proiwrly useiL Hie public to wlitnu we are making 
our apfieal is, of course, alinost absolutely ignorant 
on tliese, or indeed, on almost all other sufijrcts. It 
is therefore very much itiipressed by the unfamiliar 
words; {art iciibrly it they have such a gotal juicy 
sound as the wiiril *gangha*/’ 

"llierc was a young man of Kast Anglia, wlioie 
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loins were a tangle of ganglia,” murmured Gumltril, 

impromsatore, 

“Precisely.” said Mr. Goldero. “Precisely. You 
see how juicy it is? Well, as I .say. they’re im- 
pressed. And they’re also fprateful. 'I’hey’re jirate- 
ful to us for having given them a piece of abstruse, 
unlikely information which they can i)a.s.s on tt> their 
wives, or to such friends as they know tion’t read 
the paper in which our ailverti-sement apjtears— <'.m 
pass on airily, don’t you know, with easy enulition, 
as though they’d known all about ganglia from their 
childhood. And they’ll feel .such a tlow of sujH'ri- 
ority as they hand on the metaphysics aiul the path- 
ology, that they’ll always think of us with affection. 
They’ll buy our breeks and they’ll get other people to 
buy. That’.s why,” Mr. Holdero went off' again on 
an instructive tangent, “that’.s why the day of swret 
patent medicines is really over. It’s no good saying 
you have rediscovered some secret ktu»wn only, in 
the past, to the Egyptians. I\*opIe tion’t know any- 
thing about Kgy{)tology; but they have ati inkling 
that such a .science exi.st.s. And that if it d«H*s exist, 
it’s unlikely that patent medicine makers should have 
found out facts unknown to the professor.s at the 
universities. And it’s much the same even with 
secrets that don’t come from Egypt. People know 
there’s such a thing as medical science ami they 
again feel it’s improliable that manufacturers sliould 
know things ignored by the dm'tors. 'I’he nuKiern 
democratic adverti.ser is entirely alKivc Imard. He 
tells you all about it. He explains that the tlige.sttve 
juices acting on bismuth give rise to a disinfectant 
acid. He points out that lactic ferment gets de- 
stroyed before it reaches the large intestine, so that 
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MetchnikofF’s cure jjctwraUy won't work. And he 
gws on to t*x|>!ain that the only way of getting the 
fernunit there is to min it with starch anti paratline : 
starcli to feetl tlie fertnent tin, iiarafliiie to jirevent 
the .starch being tlige.stetl before it gets to the iiite.s- 
tiiu*. Anti in consetjueiice he convinces yt»u that a 
mixture tif starch, {larathne anti ferment is the only 
thing that’s any gootl at all. Consetiuently y«us Inty 
it: which you wt»ni«! never have tlone without the 
exjilanation. In the same way, Mr. t tumbril, we 
mustn’t ask iHHijile to take our trousers on trust. We 
must exjiiain s*ientijica!ly why these trousers will 
Ih‘ gootl for their he.ilth, Ami by meatss of the 
ganglia, as I’ve |»ointe«l out, we can even show that 
the trousers will lie giHul for their souls atu! the 
whole human race at large, ,\ml as you jirolahty 
krunv, Mr. t tumbril, there’s nothing like a ss>irituat 
message to make things go, ( 'on thine s|iirituahty 
witli praciicahtv atid you've faitlv got them, (tot 
them. I may say, on toast. And that’s what we can 
do with onr troUHi-ri ; we ean jnit a message into 
them, a big. sjiiritual inrss;ige, Ifeeidedly," he con- 
cluded, "we shall have tti work those ganglia alt we 
can.” 

"I’ll undertjike to do that,” said (tnmhril who felt 
very huoyant anti self assured Mr, Utildrro's hy- 
drogenous ctinvcrsatioti hatl hhtwn him uji like a 
balicxMt, 

"Ami I'm sure you’ll tlo it well." saitl Mr, ilol- 
dero enciiuraghigly. "'I’here is n»» lietter training 
for titmlern ctinuiirrcc titan a literary etlucalion. A* 
a practical business man, I always u|dtold the an- 
cient universitiesi, es|iefia!ly in their teaching oi the 
Humanities.'’ 
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Gumbril was much flattered. At the moment, it 
seemed supremely .sati.sfyitij,' to be tokl that he was 
likely to make a goml hu-sttiess man. The business 
man took on a radiance, began to glow, as it were, 
with a phosphorescent s{)leiuU)ur. 

“Then it's very important,” continuetl Mr. Bol- 
dero, “to play on their snobhism: t«» exploit that 
painful sense of inferiority which the igiu>rant and 
ingenuous always feel in the presence of the know- 
ing. We’ve got to make tmr trousers the Thing — 
socially right as well as merely personally Citm fort- 
able. We’ve got to intjdy sornelutvv that it’s batl 
form not to wear them. We've got to make those 
who don't wear them feel ratlier uncotntt>rtuble. 
Like that film of Charlie Chaplin’s, where he's the 
absent minded young man ahtmt tovvn who dresses 
for dinner immaculately, frtim the waist up white 
waistcoat, tail coat, stiff shirt, top hat aiul only 
discovers, when he gets tlown into the hall t»f the 
hotel that he’s forgotten tt» juit on his trousers. 
We’ve got to make them feel like that. ’Ihat’s 
always very successful. You know those excellent 
American arlverti.semetits alwHit young ladies wlutse 
engagements are hrtjken off U'cause they jK-rspire 
too freely or have an unpleasarU hre.ith? f low 
horribly uncomfortable tlurse make you feel! We’ve 
got to do something f>f the sjuiie sort for our 
trousers. Or more irntmxliately appheahie would 1 h’ 
those tailor’s advertisements ahotit correct clothes. 
'Good clothes make ytm feel good.’ You know the 
sort of line. And then those gr.avc warning sen- 
tences in which you’re told that a correctly rut suit 
may make the difference lietweeii an ap{Hiintment 
gained and an appointment lost, art interview granted 
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and an interview refused, flut t!ie most masterly 
exarn|>les I can think of,” Mr. lioklero wettt on with 
growini^ eiitliiisiasrin **are tliose American advertise- 
ments of spectacles, in whtcli tlie manufacturers first 
assume the existence of a social law alnnit goggles 
and tlieii proceet! to invoke all tlie sanctions which 
fall on the head of the ccirnmilter of a solecism upon 
thi'ise who I'jreak it lt*s masterly, hor sport or re- 
laxation, they tell you as tlio* it was a social axiom 
you must wear .Hpeelaeles of pure ttJrtoiseshelL For 
business, lorloiseshell rims and fiickle earpieces lend 
incisive poise ■' incisive poise, we must rememl>er 
that for our ads, Mr, Ckunliril Hlumhrirs Ikitent 
Small Cltithes leml incisive poise to business men/ 
F'or semi evening dress sliell rims with gold ear 
pieces and golil !itise4iridge, And f<)r full dress, gold 
nunmted pinee tie/ are refinemcfjt itself and 

absolutely eorreel. I'luis we see, a social law luis 
tieeit created, aerordiiig to which every self-respect- 
ing or asli|una! must Inive four distinct pairs 

of glasses, lliifik if lie should wear the all-shell 
spfifts mt«lel with full dres^^d Revolting solecism! 
l‘lir jropir win* read advertisements like that tn^gin 
to feel imeoinloiialile ; they have only one pair of 
glasses, they are afranl of being laughed at, llmught 
low-ctass ami igiit*ranl and sufmrhan. And since 
there are few whei would not rather he taken in 
adultery lliati in proviiirialism, they rush «iuf to !»uy 
four new pairs of Hprelaetes, And the mamtfaelurer 
gets ricii, Mr. Chuiitiril Now, we must do sonie- 
tliiiig of the kind with our trousers. Imply some- 
liow" that tfiryVe e«.irrei1, dial youVe undressixl 
witlioiit, that your fiairre wottld fireak oil the 
erigagefiierit if site saw" you silting down to dtuner 
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on anything- but air.” Mr. Roldero shrugged his 
shoulders, vaguely waved his hand. 

“It may be rather difficult,” said Gumhril shaking 
his head. 

“It may,” Mr. Roldero agreed. “But difficulties 
are made to be overcome. We must pull the string 
of snobbery and shame: it’s essential. We must 
find out methods fur bringing the weiglit t)f public 
opinion to l)ear mockingly on those wl«i do not 
wear our trousers. It is difficult at the nuiinent to 
see how it can be done. Rut it will have to he dime, 
it will have to be done.” Mr. Roldero repeated em- 
phatically. “We might even find a w;iy of invok- 
ing patriotism to our aid. ICnglish trousers fillet! 
with English air, for English men. A little far- 
fetched, perhaps. But there might he something in 
it.” 

Gumbril shook his head doubtfully. 

“Well, it’.s one of the tilings we’ve gtit to think 
about in any case,” .said Mr. Bultlero. “We can’t 
afford to neglect .such powerful social enuitions as 
these. Se.x, as we’ve seen, is almost entirely out of 
the question. We must run tlie rest, therefore, as 
hard as we can. For instance, there’s the novelty 
business. People feel sujH'rior if they possess some- 
thing new which their neighbour.H haven’t got. 'fhe 
mere fact of newness i.s an intoxication. We must 
encourage that sense of 8Uix*riority, brew up that 
intoxication. The most absurd and httile objects can 
be sold because they’re new. Not long ago I sold 
four million patent soap-dishes of a new ai«l jicculiar 
kind. The point was that you tiidn't screw the fix- 
ture into the bath-room wall: you nude a hole in 
the -wall and built the soap-dish into a niche, like a 
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Iioly water striii|i, My iHmennecl ria ail- 

vantages civrr ciiiier kimls of SHa{r’‘<liHlies» ami they 
cost a faiitasiic aiiuniiit tt.> iiisial* But t fuanagetl to 
put thrill arrciss* siniply localise they %vere new, 
hVitir fiiilliitfi rif ftiriii./* .\lr. ikiUlerii sriiikTl with 
satisfarlioii at tlie riTtilkN7ti«iL **We .Hhall do llie 
same, I 1 ip|m:% wiili mir irniisers. iVople may 1 h' shy 
of heiiig the iirsi |*i appear tii lliem; but the shyness 
will lie rfiiii|nisatril I'nr by itie srinr nf suprrhiriiy 
ami ekitit'*ii jirutliiiTil by llir cunscitiusness nl the 
newness nf the thiiigs/' 

sii/* saiti f hiiiibriL 

**Aml llirti, nf ctiiifHr, lfirre*s the rrmitmiv slngam 
One pair ol liiiiiitinrs fkiirnl Siiiail thiilirs will 
mitbst sis pairs nriliiiary llial’s easy 

erimig!i, Su ras%‘ that it's rrally unnifrresftiig/* Mr. 
licilrlerci wavril it awsiy. 

"*\Vr shall liavr tn have jiielurrs/* said ikimlifib 
jKimithrlicallv, Ifr liatl an nlra. 
nf iMitr-ae'*' 

fii.^lirvr 1 tiimw ili the very man In dt> tlieiii/* 
(kimbrtl went ear His iiainrs Hypiatt A painter, 
Ytiu*ve prtilalilv heart! nf him," 

**f{rard nf liiiii!"* esrlainm! Mr. fltiltlrrn. lie 
laiigtwTl, "iliii wilt* iiasiri lirarti nf HyttgnirA 
"Lypiatl," 

**Lyppatr, I fiiran, nf rntirsr " 

**f lliink hr '4 tir liir very man/* said Hiimitrii, 
*d*rti rrrtaiii hr wtiiild/* said Mr. Bnldrrn, iinl a 
wllil tirliiiid liaml, 

fkliiiliril was pirasrd with hitmrlf., Ifr frit he 
Imd dwie sniiir t#iir a Hint. Ikinr ntd Hypiatt ; 
Im glad nf llir iiwniry. Ikiiiitiril rrmrml»rrr*I ahii 
tiis iiwii fiver. Amt rniirmtirrifig liis own hvrr, lie 
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also remembered that Mr. Roklero had as yet made 
no concrete suggestion about terms. I le nerved him- 
self at last to suggest to Mr. BoUlero that it was 
time to think of this little matter. Ah. how he hated 
talking about money! He found it so hard to he 
firm in asserting his rights. He was ashamed of 
showing himself gra.sping. He always thought with 
consideration of the other person's point of view- — 
poor devil, could he afford to pay ? And he was al- 
ways swindled and always conscious of the fact. 
Lord, how he hated life on these iKcasions! Mr. 
Boldero was still evasive. 

“I’ll write you a letter about it,” he said at last. 

Gumbril was delighted. “\‘es, do,” lie said en- 
thusiastically, “do.” He knew how to cope with let- 
ters alt right. He was a devil witli the fountain pen. 
It was the.se per.sonal, hand-to-hand combats that he 
couldn’t manage. He could have been, he always 
felt, such a ruthle.ss critic and satirist, such a vitilent, 
unscrupulous polemical writer. .Atul if ever he 
committed his autobiograjihy to {i.apcr, how brcath- 
takingly intimate, how naked- naked witlumt so 
much as a healthy sunliurn to coltiur the whiteness -- 
how quiveringly a .sensitive jelly it would Ik-! All 
the things he had never told atjy otie woubl In* in it. 
Confessions at long range — if anything, it would 
be rather agreeable. 

“Yes, do write me a letter,” he rejwnted. “Do." 

Mr. Boldero’s letter came at last, and the pro- 
posals it contained were deristtry. .A hundred 
pounds down and five pounds a week when tlie 
business should lie .started, h'ive pcHuuls a week™- 
and for that he was to act as a man.iging director, 
writer of advertisements and promoter of foreign 
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sales. Gumbril felt thankful that Mr. Boldero had 
put the terms in a letter. If they had been offered 
point blank across the luncheon table, he would 
probably have accepted them without a murmur. He 
wrote a few neat, sharp phrases saying that he could 
not consider less than five hundred pounds down 
and a thousand a year. Mr. Boldero's reply was 
amiable; would Mr. Gumbril come and see him? 

See him? Well, of course, it was inevitable. He 
would have to see him again some time. But he 
would send the Complete Man to deal with the fel- 
low. A Complete Man matched with a leprechaun 
— ^there could be no doubt as to the issue. 

^'Dear Mr. Boldero,'’ he wrote back, '‘I should 
have come to talk over matters before this. But I 
have been engaged during the last days in growing a 
beard and until this has come to maturity, I cannot, 
as you will easily be able to understand, leave the 
house. By the day after to-morrow, however, I 
hope to be completely presentable and shall come to 
see you at your office at about three o'clock, if that 
is convenient to you. I hope we shall be able to 
arrange matters satisfactorily. Believe me, dear 
Mr. Boldero, your very truly, Theodore Gumbril, 

Jr." 

The day after to-morrow became in due course 
to-day; splendidly bearded and Rabelaisianly broad 
in his whip-cord toga, Gumbril presented himself at 
Mr. Boldero's office in Queen Victoria Street. 

^T should hardly have recognised you," exclaimed 
Mr. Boldero as he shook hands. ^‘How it does alter 
you to be sure!" 

""Does it?" The Complete Man laughed with a 
significant joviality. 
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“Won’t you take off your coat ?” 

“No thanks,” said Gumbril. “I’ll keep it on.” 

“Well,” said the leprechaun, leaning back in his 
chair and twinkling, bird-like across the table. 

“Well,” repeated Gumbril on a different tone from 
behind the stooks of his corn-like beard. He smiled, 
feeling serenely strong and safe. 

“I’m sorry we should have disagreed,” said Mr. 
Boldero. 

“So am I,” the Complete Man replied. “Hut we 
shan't disagree for long," he added with significance ; 
and as he spoke the words he brought down hi.s fist 
with such a bang that, the ink-pots on Mr. Holtlcro’s 
very solid mahogany writing-table trembled and the 
pens danced, while Mr. Boldero himself started with 
a genuine alarm. He had not exjieeted this. And 
now he came to look at him more closely, this young 
Gumbril was a great hulking <langer{HiS"looking fel- 
low. He had thought he wouki he easy to manage. 
How could he have matle such a mistake ^ 

Gumbril left the office with Mr. Buklero’s cheque 
for three hundred and fifty pounds in his pocket and 
an annual income of eight hundred. His liruiseil 
right hand was extremely tender to the toucli. He 
was thankful that a single blow liad been enough. 



CHAPTER XI 


G UMBRIL had .spent the afternoon at Bloxam 
Gardens. Hi.s chin was still .sore from the 
spirit Rum with which he had attached to it the sym- 
bol of the Complete Man; he wa.s feeling: also a little 
fatigxied. Rosie had t>een delighted to see him ; St. 
Jercjine had gone on solemnly ccnmnunicating all the 
time. 

His father had gone out to dine, and Gumhril had 
eaten his rump steak and drunk his lK)ttk‘ of stout 
alone. He was sitting now in front of the open 
bVench windows which led frtnn his father’s work- 
room on to the h.ilcony, with a block on his knee and 
a fountain pen in his lunul, composing adverti.se- 
ments for the I'atent Small Clothes. Outside in the 
plane trees <tf the scjuare the birils had gone through 
their nightly perform nee. Hut Gumliril had paid 
no attention t<» them. He .sat there, smoking, some- 
times writing a word <ir two —sunk in the tpiagmirc 
of his tiwn tlrowsy and comfortable lK)ely. ’I'he 
flawless weather of the day had darkened into a blue 
May evening. It was agreeable merely to In* alive. 

He sketchetl out two or three .a<lvertisement8 in 
the great idealistic trans-Atlantic style. He imag- 
ined one in fiartirular with a picture of Nelson at the 
head of the |>agc and ‘England cxptxts . . printed 
large beneath it. “fCngland . . . Duty . . . these 
are solemn words." Ttot was how it would begin. 

»7S 
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“These are solemn words and we use them solemnly 
as men who realise what Duty is and who do all 
that in them lies to perform it as Englishmen should. 
The Manufacturer’s is a sacred trust. The guide 
and ruler of the modern world, he has, like the Mon- 
arch of other days, responsibilities toward.s his peo- 
ple ; he has a Duty to fulfil. He rules, but he must 
also serve. We realise our responsibilities, we take 
them seriously. Gumbril’s Patent Small Clothes 
have been brought into the world that they may 
serve. Our Duty towards you is a Duty of Service. 
Our proud boast is tliat we perform it. But besides 
his Duty towards Others, every man has a <luty 
towards Him.sclf. What is that Duty.^ It is to 
keep himself in the highest possible state of physical 
and spiritual fitness, (iumbril’s Patent Small 
Clothes protect the lumbar ganglia. . . .Xfter 
that it would be plain medical and mystical sailing. 
As soon as he got to the ganglia Cumbril stup|»e<l 
writing. He put down the lilock, sheathed his pen, 
and abandoned himself to the pleasures of pure i<Ue- 
ness. He sat, he smoked his cigar. In the basement, 
two floors down, the cook and tlie house-parlourmaid 
were reading, one the Daily Mirror, the other the 
Daily Sketch, h'or them. Her Majesty the Chieen 
spoke kindly words to crijipled female orphans ; the 
jockeys tumbled at the jumps; Cupid was busy in 
Society, and the murderer.s who bail disembowelled 
their mistre.sses were still at large. Almve him was 
the city of models, was a liedroom, a .servant’s l>etl- 
room, an attic of tanks and ancient dirt, the roof 
and, after that, two or three hundred light-years 
away, a star of the fourth magnitude. On the otlier 
side of the party wall on his right, a teeming family 
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of Jews led their <lark, compact, Jewish lives with 
a prodi^tious intensity. At this moment they were 
all pa.ssionately t|uarrellinfr. Beyond the wall on the 
left lived the younj' journalist and his wife. To- 
night it was he who ha<l cooked the supper. The 
ytnmjt; wife lay on the sofa, feelinj^ horribly sick; 
she was have a baby, there could be no 

doubt about it now. They had meant not to have 
one: it was luirrible. And. outside, the birds were 
slee[iint,«- iti the trees, the invaditin children from 
the slum tumbled and st|uealed. Ships meanwhile 
were vv.tllopin^ across the Atlantic freighted with 
more cigars. Rosie at this moment was probably 
meiuliug Shearwater's socks, (iumbril sat and 
smoketl. and the universe arrangetl itself in a pat- 
tern alsnit hitJi, like iron tilings rotmd a magnet. 

The dour «tpetu‘<l ;uul the liouse-parlourmaid in- 
truded Shearwater ujum his lazy felicity, abruptly 
in luT uneeremtinitius old way. and hurried hack to 
the Ihiily Sketch. 

“Shearwater! 'I'his is very agreeable,’' said 
(iumbril. *’( oine and sit down.” He pointed to a 
chair. 

t'lumsilv, tilling the space that two ordinary men 
would occupy, .'^he.irwater came zigzagging and 
lurching across tlie room, bum|K'<! agaitist the work- 
tafile and sofa as he passed, and tinally .sal down 
in the indicated chair. 

It .sudtletily occurred to (Iumbril th.nt this was 
Rosie’s husband; he h.id Jitit tlmught of that Ijc- 
fore. ( tuild it lie in the marital capacity that he 
presented himself so unexpectedly ntiw? After thi}\ 
afternoon. . . . I le had come home : Rosie hatl con- 
fessed all. . . . Ah! hut then she ditlu’t know who 
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he was. He smiled to himself at the thought. 
What a joke! Perhaps Shearwater had come to 
complain to him of the unknown Complete Man — 
to him! It was delightful. Anon — the author of 
all those ballads in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse: the famous Italian painter — Ignoto. Cium- 
bril was quite disappointed when his visitor Ix'gan 
to talk of other themes than Rosie. Sunk in the 
quagmire of his own comfortable guts, he felt good- 
humouredly obscene. The dramatic scabrousness of 
the situation would have charmed him in his pre.sent 
mood. Good old Shearwater — but what an ox of 
a man! If he, Gumbril, took the trouble to marry 
a wife, he would at least take some interest in her. 

Shearwater had begun to talk in general terms 
about life. What could he be getting at, Gumbril 
wondered? What particulars were ambushed be- 
hind these generalisations? I'hcre were silences. 
Shearwater looked, he thought, very glcxnny. Umler 
his thick moustache the small, pouting, babyish 
mouth did not smile. The candid eyes had a puz- 
zled, tired expre.ssion in them. 

"People are queer," he said after one of his 
silences. “Very queer. One has no idea how queer 
they are.” 

Gumbril laughed. "But I have a very clear idea 
of their queerne.ss,” he said. “Every one’.s queer, 
and the ordinary, respectable bourgeois jKople arc 
the queerest of the lot. How do they matiage to 
live like that? It’s astonishing. When I think of 
all my aunts and uncles . . He .s!u>ok his head. 

“Perhaps it’s because Fm rather incurious," said 
Shearwater. "One ought to I>e curioius, I think. 
I’ve come to feel lately that I've not been curious 
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enough ahoiit people.” The particulars began to 
peep, alive and individual, out of the vagueness, like 
rabhit.s. (Intnhril saw them in his fancy, at the 
fringe of a vvotHl. 

“(Juite,” he said eticouragingly. “Quite.” 

“i think t<Hi much of my work.” Shearwater went 
on, frt)wning. "'roo mucli physiology. There’s 
also psychology. People’s miiuls as well as their 
bodies. . . . t)ne shouldn’t Iw. limited. Not too 
much, at ajiy rate. People’s minds. . . .” He was 
silent ftir a nuHuent. “I can imagine,” he went on 
at last, as iti the tone of one who puts a very hypo- 
thetical case, “I can imagitie {)ne’s getting .so much 
ab.sorbed in somelKKly else’s psychology th.at one 
could really think t*f nothing else.” The rabbits 
seemed ready to come out into the <ijK'n. 

"That’s a i»n>cess,” .saiil (iumhril with middle- 
agetl j«K'ularity, speaking out of his private warm 
morass, “that s comnuinly called falling in love.” 

There was .‘mother .silence. Shearwater broke 
it to iH'gin talking ah«mt Mrs. Viveash. He had 
lunche<l with her three or four day.s running. He 
wanterl t iumhril ttj tell him what she was really 
like. "She seems to me a very extraordinary 
woman,” lie .said. 

"Like everybo<ly else,” said Gumhril irritatingly. 
It amu.setl him to sec the rabbits scampering atout 
at last. 

“I’ve never known a woman like that lieforc,” 

(Iumhril laughed. "Yuu’tl say that of any 
woman you hap|wned to Itc interesterl in,” he said. 
“You’ve tiever known any women at all.” He 
knew much more almut Rosie, already, than Shear- 
water did. or probably ever would. 
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Shearwater meditated. He thought of Mrs. 
Viveash, her cool, pale, critical eyes; her laughter, 
faint and mocking ; her words that pierced into the 
mind, goading it into thinking unprecedented 
thoughts. 

'"She interests me,’’ he repeated. want you 
to tell me what she’s really like.” He emphasised 
the word really, as though there must, in the nature 
of things, be a vast difference between the apparent 
and the real Mrs. Viveash. 

Most lovers, Gumbril reflected, picture to them- 
selves, in their mistresses, a secret reality, beyond 
and different from what they see every day. They 
are in love with somebody else — ^their own inven- 
tion. And sometimes there is a secret reality; and 
sometimes reality and appearance are the same. The 
discovery, in either case, is likely to cause a shock. 
'T don’t know,” he said “How should I know? 
You must find out for yourself.’' 

“But you knew her, you know her well,” said 
Shearwater, almost with anxiety in his voice. 

“Not so well as all that.” 

Shearwater sighed profoundly, like a whale in the 
night. He felt restless, incapable of concentrating. 
His mind was full of a horrible confusion. A vio- 
lent eruptive bubbling up from below had shaken 
its calm clarity to pieces. All this absurd business 
of passion — ^he had always thought it nonsense, un- 
necessary. With a little strength of will one could 
shut it out. Women — only for half an hour out 
of the twenty-four. But she had laughed, and his 
quiet, his security had vanished. “I can imagine,” 
he had said to her yesterday, “I can imagine myself 
giving up everything, work and all, to go running 
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round after you.’’ "And do you suppose I should 
enjoy that?" Mrs. Viveash had asked. “It would 
be ridiculous,” he .said, “it would be almost shame- 
ful." Aiul she had thanked him for the compli- 
ment. “Anti at the same time," he went on, “I feel 
that it mij'ht be worth it. It might he the only 
thing." His mind was confusetl, full of new 
thought.s. “It’s didicult," he said after a pau.se, 
"arranging things. Very difikult. I thought I had 
arranged them .so well. . . 

“I never arrange anything." .saitl Gumhril, very 
much the practical (ihilosophcr. “I t.-ikc things as 
they ctime.” And as he .spoke the words, suddenly 
he hecanie rather disgusted with liim.self. He 
shook himself ; he climlied up out of his own morass. 
“It wouhl he better, perhaps, if I arnmged things 
more,” he ailded. 

“ ‘Render therefore unto (';esar the things which 
are t';esar’s,' ” saitl .Shearwater, as though to him- 
.self; “ami to taul, ami to sex, and to work. . . . 
There must he ;i wt irking arrangement.” He 
sighetl again. "I'lveryfhing in proportion, In 
prtiportion," he repeatetl, as though the word were 
magieal atul hatl power. "In projMirtion." 

“Who's talking about proportitm They turtied 
round. In the tltMiiwav timuhril .Senior was stand- 
ing, simuithing his ruMletl hair ami tugging at his 
heard. His eyes twinkletl eheerfully hehintl his 
•spectaeles. “Treaching un my architectural ground?" 
he saitl. 

"This is .Shearwater," (iutuhril Junior put in, and 
explaincfl who he was. 

The old gentlcjuan sat tlowts. "Pr<»jK>rtian," he 
said—'T was just thinking alwiiU it, now, as I was 
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walking back. You can't help thinking about it in 
these London streets, where it doesn’t exist. You 
can’t help pining for it. There are some streets 
. . . oh, my God !” And Gumbril Senior threw up 
his hands in horror. “It's like listening to a sym- 
phony of cats to walk along them. Senseless dis- 
cords and a horrible disorder all the way. And the 
one street that was really like a symphony by 
Mozart — ^how busily and gleefully they’re pulling it 
down now! Another year and there’ll l)e nothing 
left of Regent Street. There’ll only l>e a jumble of 
huge hideous buildings at three-quarters of a million 
apiece. A concert of Brobdingnagian eats. Order 
has been turned into a disgusting chaos. We need 
no barbarians from outside; they’re on the prem- 
ises, all the time.’’ 

The old man paused and pulled his beard medita- 
tively. Gumbril Junior sat in silence, smoking; 
and in silence Shearwater revolved within the walls 
of his great round head his agonising thoughts of 
Mrs. Viveash. 

“It has always struck me as very curious,’’ flum- 
bril Senior went on, “that people are so little affected 
by the vile and discordant architecture around them. 
Suppose, now, that all these brass-bands of unem- 
ployed ex-soldiers that blow so mournfully at all 
the street corners, were suddenly to |)lay nothing but 
a series of senseless and dcvin.sh discards — why, the 
first policeman would move them on, and the swond 
would put them under arrest, and the passers-by 
would try to lynch them on their way to the police- 
static. There would I)c a real sjK>ntaneou8 outcry 
of indignation. But when at these same street cor- 
ners the contractors run up enormous palaces of 
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steel and stone that are every bit as stupid and 
ignoble and inharmonious as ten brass bandsmen 
each playing a different tune in a different key, 
there is no outcry. Tlte p<ilic€ don't arrest the 
architect : the passing pe<k’strians don't throw stones 
at the workmen. They don’t notice that an 3 rthing’s 
wrong. It’s odd,” said Gumbril Senior. “It’s very 
odd." 

“Very odd,” Gumbril Junior echoed. 

"The fact is, I suppose," Gumbril Senior went 
on, smiling with a certain air of personal triumph, 
"the fact i.s that architecture is a more difficult and 
intellectual art than niu.sic. Music — that’s just a 
faculty you’re l«wn with, as you might l>e iK^rn with 
a snub nose. Hut the sense of plastic lieauty — 
though that’s, of course, also an inlKirn faculty — is 
.something that has to he developed and intellectually 
ri{H*ned. It’s an affair of the mind; ex{>eriencc and 
thought have to draw it out. 'I'here are infant 
prcKligies in music; hut there are no infant pnxiigies 
in architecture." Gumbril Scnittr chuckled with a 
real satisfaction. “A man can lie an excellent mu- 
sician and a jierfect imlK'cile. Hnt a grKxi architect 
nujst also !k' a man of sense, a man wlio knows how 
to think and to profit hy exjierience. Now, as al- 
most none of the people wlu> pa.s8 along the streets 
in Ivondon, «>r any other city of the world, do 
know how to think or tf> profit by experience, it 
follows that they catmot appreciate architecture. 
The innate faculty is strong enough in them to 
make them <Iis!ike tliscord in music ; but they haven’t 
the wits to develop that other innate faculty — the 
sense of pListie lieauty~-which woultl enable them 
to see and disapprove of the same barbarism is 
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architecture. Come with me,” Gumbril Senior 
added, getting up from his chair, “and I’ll show 
you something that will illustrate what I’ve been 
saying. Something you’ll enjoy, too. Nobody’s 
seen it yet,” he said mysteriously as he led the way 
upstairs. “It’s only just fmislml — after montlus 
and years. It’ll cause a stir when they sec it — when 
I let them see it, if ever I do, that is. The dirty 
devils!” Gumbril Senior added gocHl-luunourcdly. 

On the landing of the next floor he pausetl, felt 
in his pocket, took out a key and unlcH-kc<l the door 
of what should have Ikcii the secoinl best beilroom. 
Gumbril Junior wondered, without very much curi- 
osity, what the new toy wouUl turn out to be. 
Shearwater wandered only how he coukl [losse.ss 
Mrs. Viveash. 

“Come on,” called Gumbril Senior fn»m inside the 
room. He turned on the li}»ht. 'I'liey enteretl. 

It was a big room; but ahnost the whole of the 
floor was covered by an enttmious model, twenty 
feet long by ten or twelve wide, of a complete city 
traversed from end to end liy a winding river and 
dominated at its central point by a great dome. 
Gumbril Junior lookerl at it with surprise ami pleas- 
ure. Even Shearwater was rou.sed from his bitter 
ruminations of desire to look at the charming city 
spread out at his feet. 

“It’s exquisite,” .said Gumbril Junior. “What is 
it? The capital of Utopia, or what?” 

Delighted, Gumbril Senior lauglaai. “Don’t you 
see something rather familiar in the dt»me?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I had thought. . . Gumbril Junior 
hesitated, afraid that he might lx: going to say 
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something stupid. He iH'nt (iown to look more 
closely at the <lome. “I ha<l thought it looked 
rather like St. Paui’.s — and ’now I see that it is St. 
Paul’s." 

“(>uite riglit," .said his father. “And this is 
I.am<lon.” 

"I wish it were," (tumbril Junior laughed. 

“It’.s Loiuion as it might have Iteen if they'tl al- 
lowetl W’rets to carry out his platis of rebuilding 
after the tlreat I'ire." 

“And why duhi’t they allow him to?" Shearw'ater 
asked. 

“Chieliy," said tiumbril Senior. “In'cause, as I’ve 
.sai<I before, they didn’t know how to think <*r profit 
by experience. Wren <>fTered them open spaces atul 
broa<l .streets: he otfered them .sunliglit and air and 
cleatdine.ss ; he ofTered them In^auty, <irder and 
grandeur. He offered tti Intild for the inuagination 
aiul the ambitious .spirit of man. so th;U eveti the 
most Itestbl, v.iguely and renuttely, as they walkerl 
those streets, rtiight feel th.at they were of the .same 
race ifr very nearly a.s Michelangelo; that they 
too might feel themselves, in spirit at least, mag- 
nificent, str(»ng and free. He offered them all these 
things; he drew a plan for them, walking in |a*ril 
among the still smoultiering ruitis. Hut they pre- 
ferrecl to re erect the old intricate stjualc»r: they 
preferretl the media'val tlarkness anti crooketlness, 
ami beastly irregular ttuaintne.s.s ; they preferred 
holes ami crannies anti wituling tunnels; they pre- 
ferred foul smells, sutdess, stagnant air, phthisis ami 
ricket.s; tliey preferretl ugliness and |«'ttiness and 
dirt; they preferretl the wretchetl human scale, the 
scale of t!»c sickly Innly, m»t trf the miutl. Miserable 
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fools ! But I suppose/^ the old man continued, shak- 
ing his head, ‘Ve can’t blame them/’ His hair had 
blown loose from its insecure anchorage; with a 
gesture of resignation he brushed it back into place. 
^We can’t blame them. We would have done the 
same in the circumstances — undoubtedly. People 
offer us reason and beauty; but we will have none of 
them, because they don’t happen to square with the 
notions that were grafted into our souls in youth, 
that have grown there and become a part of us. 
Experientia docet — ^nothing falser, so far as most 
of us are concerned, was ever said. You, no doubt, 
my dear Theodore, have often in the past made a 
fool of yourself with women. . . .” 

Gumbril Junior made an embarrassed gesture that 
half denied, half admitted the soft impeachment. 
Shearwater turned away, painfully reminded of 
what, for a moment, he had half forgotten. Gum- 
bril Senior swept on. 

^'Will that prevent you from making as great a 
fool of yourself again to-morrow? It will not. 
It will most assuredly not.” Gumbril Senior shook 
his head. *‘The inconveniences and horrors of the 
pox are perfectly well known to everyone; but still 
the disease flourishes and spreads. Several million 
people were killed in a recent war and half the 
world ruined; but we all busily go on in courses 
that make another event of the same sort inevitable. 
Experientia docet? Experientia doesn’t. And that 
is why we must not be too hard on these honest 
citizens of London who, fully appreciating the in- 
conveniences of darkness, disorder and dirt, man- 
fully resisted any attempt to alter conditions which 
they had been taught from childhood onwards to 
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consider as necessary, rij'ht and Itelonjjing inevitably 
to the order of things. We mast not lie too liard. 
We arc doing something even worse ourselves. 
Knowing by a century of e.x|H‘rience how lK*autiful, 
how graceful, how .soothing to the mind is an or- 
dered piece of town planning, we pull d<twji almost 
tlte only sjKTimen of it we jHisst*ss and put up in 
it.s place a chaos <d PortUuul stone that is an of- 
fence against civilisation, lint let us forget alKuit 
these old citizens atul the labyrinth «>f ugliness and 
inconveniences which we have inheritetl from them, 
ami which is called Izuulon. Let us forget the eon- 
temjHiraries who are making it still worse than it 
was. Come for a walk with me through thi.s ideal 
city, laxik,” 

And CJumhril Senior In-gan expounding it to 
them. 

In the mitltlle, tltere, of that great elliptical 
Piazza at the eastern end of the new t 'ity, stands, 
four-stjuare, the Royal f'xehange. Pierced only 
w'ith small <lark windows and built of rough ashkars 
of the silvery P«(rlland stone, the ground lloor 
serves as a masMy fniuitiation for the huge pilasters 
that slitie up. hetween liase and capital, {>ast three 
tiers of pcdimente«l windows, I'pon them rest the 
cornice, the attic .and the hahistrade, atid on every 
pier of the halustr.aile a statue hokls up its symlKil 
a^t^inst the sky. hour great portals, rich with 
allegory, admit to the courtyar*! with its dtiuble 
tier of coupled cohnnns, its e!*»ister and its gallery. 
The statue t>f (’harles the .Martyr rides triumphantly 
in the ntitlst, am! within the windows one guesses 
the great rooms, rich w ith heavy g.irlan<!s at plaster, 
panelled witli carvetl wotul. 
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Ten streets give on to the Piazza, and at either 
end of its ellipse the water of sumptuous fountains 
ceaselessly blows aloft and falls. Commerce, in that 
to the north of the Ifxchange, liolds up her cornu- 
copia, and from the midst of its grapes ami apples 
the master jet leaps up: from the teats of all the 
ten Useful Arts, grouped with their symbols about 
the central figure, there spouts a score of fine sub- 
sidiary streams. The dolphins, the sea-horses and 
the Tritons sport in the basin below. 'I'o the .south, 
the ten principal cities of the Kingdom stand In a 
family round the Mother London, who pours from 
her urn an inexhaustible 'riiames. 

Ranged round the Piazza are the (loldsiniths' 
Hall, the Office of Pixeise, the Mint, the Post Office. 
Their flanks are curved to the curve of the ellipse. 
Between pilasters their windows look <iut on to the 
Exchange and the sister statues on tlie balustrades 
beckon to one another across the intervening space. 

Two master roa<ls of ninety feet from wall to 
wall run westwards from the Exchange. New (late 
ends the more northern vista with an .Arch of 'Pri- 
umph, whose three o[>enings are deep, sluuhnvv and 
solemn as the entries of caverns. 'I’he (iuildludl 
and the halls of the twelve City Conifianies in their 
livery of rose-red brick, with their lacings of white 
stone at the coigns and numd the windows, lend 
to the street an air of domestic and comfortable 
splendour. And every two or three hundred jtaces 
the line of the houses is broken aiul in the indenta- 
tion of a square rece.ss there rises, conspicuous and 
insular, the fantastic tower of a parish church. 
Spire out of dome; octagon on octagon diminish- 
ing upwards; cylinder on cylinder: rouml lanterns. 
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lanterns of many sides: towers with airy pinnacles: 
clusters of pillars liiiked tiy inciirvirig cornices, and 
above theni four more clusters ami ak.ive tince imire; 
square towers pierced with jK»intetI windows: spires 
uplifted till flying hiiltresses: spires tnillHHts at, the 
hase—the iiiiitttt.iide of them lieckons, familiar and 
friendly, on the sky. hVoin the other shore, or 
sliding altiiig the qiiiel river, you see thefti alt. you 
tell over their iiaiiies: and the great dome swells up 
in the tnitlst f'*vrrtiip|'iifig tlirin all 

The dtiine tif St, Pauls, 

The other iiiaslrr street that gties wrstwTird 
from the Pi;i//a the iv?cchange slants ilinvn to- 
wards it. The lioiisrs are ol brick, plain fared and 
square, arcadni at the tsisr, sf» that the sfuqis stand 
hark fn>m the sireri and the pedestrian walks dry- 
sIkhI imtirr the harniMiiiuus sticcrs^aon ni itie vault- 
ings. Am! there at the end uf the street, at the 
fiase of a triangular space turmed t»y the eiiming 
together t»f this with amalirr nusirr sfrert ituil 
runs eastwards tu ^r*:>wrr Hdt, there stamPi the 
(auhedral. "Tti the iic»ri!i of it is the Ihsmrry and 
under the arcades are the tw*Hkwdtrrs' shops, 

f’Vorn Si, Pauls thr main roa«l slopes down 
under the swaggering Italiaiiair arches of Pinlgatr. 
past the wide hiiir planird boulrvards that run 
north ami south wallim and wiihiatt the city wall, 
to the edge of the Mrri Miiclr widened mm* infti a 
nolilr caiiat, on \vli*rsr paved banks the tcirgrs miloail 
their freights tif ronnirv siiiff leaps $1 on a single 
flying arrti to- rlimb again to a roumt circiH, a hide 
to the east of Tmiplr liar, frt»in wdiich in a pair 
of diagonally siijirriiiip-osed crosses right rmuN ra«ii» 
ate; three noritiwards towards Ibdt^irn, three from 
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the opposite arc towards the river, one eastward to 
the City, and :.ne past Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the 
West. The Piazza is all of brick atul the houses 
that compose it are continuous above the pprotind 
floor level ; for the roads lead out under archway.s. 
To one who stands in the centre at the fotit of the 
obelisk that commemorates the victtJry over the 
Dutch, it seems a smooth well of brickwork pierced 
by eight arched conduits at the ba.se and iliver.sitied 
above by the three tiers of plain, utiornainented 
windows. 

Who shall describe all the fountains in the open 
places, all the statues and momunent.s? In the cir- 
cus north of London Bridge where the four roads 
come together, stands a pyramid of nymphs and 
Tritons — river goddesses of Polyolhion, sea-gods of 
the island beaches — Iiathing in a ceaseless ttmihle 
of white water. And here the city gritTon spouts 
from its beak, the royal lion frojn between it.s jaws. 
St. George at the foot ttf the (athedral riiles dtivvn 
a dragon whose nostrils spout, not tire, Imt the clear 
water of the New River. In front td the India 
Hou,se four elephants t>f black marble, ituhirsetl with 
towers of white, blow through their upturried trunks 
the copious symbol of Eastern wealth. In the gar- 
dens of the Tower sits Charles the S<*con<I, en- 
throned among a troop of Muses. Cantinal Vir- 
tues, Graces an<I f lours. The tower of the C'ustoins- 
House is a pharos. A great water-gate, the syinl«»l 
of naval triumph, ^ans the IHeet at its junction with 
the Thames. The river i.s embanked from Black- 
friars to the Tower and at every twenty paces a 
grave stone angel Iook.s out from the piers of the 
balustrade across the water. . . . 
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Gumbril Senior expounded his city with passion. 
'He pointed to the model on the ground, he lifted his 
arms and turned up his eyes to suggest the size and 
splendour of his edifices. His hair blew wispily 
loose and fell into his eyes, and had to be brushed 
impatiently back again. He pulled at his beard; 
his spectacles flashed, as though they were living 
eyes. Looking at him, Gumbril Junior could im- 
agine that he saw before him the passionate and 
gesticulating silhouette of one of those old shep- 
herds who stand at the base of Piranesi's ruins dem- 
onstrating obscurely the prodigious grandeur and 
the abjection of the human race. 


CHAPTER XII 


Y OU? Is it you?” She seemed doubtful 

Gumbril nodded. “It’s me,” he reassured 
her. “I’ve shaved; that's all” He had left his 
beard in the top right hand drawer of the chest of 
drawers, among the ties and the collars. 

Emily looked at him judicially. “1 like you better 
without it,” she decided at last. “You ltK>k nicer. 
Oh, no, I don’t mean to say you weren’t nice Indore," 
she hastened to add. “Itut—you kiunv — gentler — " 
She hesitated. “It’s a silly word,” she said, “but 
there it is: sweeter." 

That was the unkindest cut of all. “Milder and 
more melancholy?" he .suggeste<l. 

“Well, if you like to put it like tliat," Emily 
agreed. 

He took her hand and rai.sed it to hi.s lips. “I 
forgive you,” he .said. 

He could forgive her anything for the s.ike of 
those candid eyes, anything for the grave serious 
mouth, anything for the short brown hair that 
curled — oh, but never seriously, never gravely — 
with such a hilarious extravagance rmuul lier head. 
He had met her, or rather the Complete Man, llushetl 
with his commercial triumphs as he returned from 
his victory over Mr. Boldero, had met her, at the 
National Gallery. “Old Masters, youtig mistre.sse.s," 
Coleman had recommentied the National Gallery. 
He was walking up the Venetian Room, feclitig as 

19a 
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U O-F 

! ^ swaggering vitality as the largest composition 

St when he heard, gigglingly whispered 

I him his Open Sesame to new adventure, 

m He spun round on his tracks and found 

face to face with two rather startled young 
He frowned ferociously, he demanded 
sx3.otion for the impertinence. They were both, 
of gratifyingly pleasing appearance and 
^^fremely young. One of them, the elder, it 
etixed a,nd the more charming, as he had decided 
first, of the two, was dreadfully taken 
'Stclc ; blushed to the eyes, stammered apologetically. 
Lit "the other, who had obviously pronounced the 
ard^ only laughed. It was she who made easy the 
>rrmng; of an acquaintance which ripened, half an 
mir laLter, over the tea-cups and to the strains of 
e most classy music on the fifth floor of Lyons' 
:rand Corner House. 

Tbeiar names were Emily and Molly. Emily, it 
erned, was married. It was Molly who let that 
It, 3.nd the other had been angry with her for what 
as^ evidently an indiscretion. The bald fact that 
mily was married had at once been veiled with 
ysteries, surrounded and protected by silences; 
he never the Complete Man asked a question about 
, Emily did not answer and Molly only giggled, 
lit i £ Emily was married and the elder of the two, 
lolly vras decidedly the more knowledgeable about 
fe ; IvdCr. Mercaptan would certainly have set her 
>wn. as the more civilised. Emily didn’t live in 
on. don. ; she didn’t seem to live anywhere in par- 
:iilar. At the moment she was staying with 
[olly^^s* family at Kew. 

I-Iei had seen them the next day, and the day after, 
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and the day after that; once at lunch, to desert 
them precipitately for his afternoon with Rosie; 
once at tea in Kew Gardens, once at dinner, with a 
theatre to follow and an extravaifant taxi hack to 
Kew at midnight. The tame tlecoy allays the fears 
of the shy wild birds ; Molly who was tame, who was 
frankly a flirting little wanton, liad served the 
Complete Man as a decoy for the ensnaring of 
Emily. When Molly went away to stay with friends 
in the country, Emily was already inured and 
accustomed to the hunter’s presence: she .accepted 
the playful attitude of gallantry, which the Complete 
Man, at the invitation of Molly’s rolling eyes and 
provocative giggle, had atlopted frotn tlie first, as 
natural and belonging to the established ortler of 
things. With giggling Molly t<i give her a leatl, 
she had gone in three d.ays much further along the 
path of intimacy, than, liy herself, she would liave 
advanced in ten times the numlKT of meetings. 

“It seems funny,’’ .she had said the first time they 
met after Molly’s departure, “it seems funny to be 
seeing you, withtmt Molly.” 

“It seemed funnier with Molly;” .said the Com- 
plete Man. “It wasn’t Molly I wtmted to see.” 

“Molly’s a very nice <le.ar girl,” she ileclared 
loyally, “ik'sides, she’s ,'unusing and can talk. And 
I can’t ; I’m not a bit amusing.” 

It wasn’t difficult to retort to th.it .sort of thing; 
but Emily didn’t believe in compliments ; {*h, ijuite 
genuinely not. 

He set out to make the exjiloration of her ; and 
now that she was inure<l to him, no longer tot> 
frightened to let him approach, now, moreover tliat 
he had abandoned the jocular insolences of the 
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Complete Man in favour of a more native mildness, 
;v;hich he felt instinctively, v^as more suitable in 
:his particular case, she laid no difficulties in his 
TV^ay. She was lonely and he seemed to understand 
everything so well; in the unknown country of her 
spirit and her history she was soon going eagerly 
>efore him as his guide. 

She was an orphan. Her mother she hardly 
-emembered. Her father had died of influenza 
vlien she was fifteen. One of his business friends 
ised to come and see her at school, take her out 
:or treats and give her chocolates. She used to 
;a.ll him Uncle Stanley. He was a leather merchant, 
:3.t and jolly with a rather red face, very white 
eeth and a bald head that was beautifully shiny. 
A^hen she was seventeen and a half he asked her 
o marry him and she had said yes. 

^"But why?’^ Gumbril asked. “Why on earth 
le repeated. 

“He said he’d take me round the world; it was 
ust when the war had come to an end. Round 
he world you know; and I didn’t like school. I 
lidn’t know anything about it and he was very 
lice to me; he was very pressing. I didn’t know 
\rliat marriage meant. 

“Didn’t know?” 

She shook her head ; it was quite true. “But not 
n the least.” 

And she had been bom within the twentieth 
lentury. It seemed a case for the text books of 
e:xual psychology. “Mrs. Emily X, born in 1901, 
v^SLS found to be in a state of perfect innocence and 
gTnorance at the time of the Armistice, November 
ith, 1918, etc.” 
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“And so you married him ?” 

She had nodded. 

“And then?” 

She had covered her face with her hands, she 
had shuddered. The amateur uncle, now profession- 
ally a husband, had come to claim his rights, drunk. 
She had fought him, she had eluded him, had run 
away and locked herself into another room. On 
the second night of her honeymoon he gave her 
a bruise on the forehead and a bite on the left 
breast which had gone on septically festering for 
weeks. On the fourth, more determined than ever, 
he seized her so violently by the throat, that a blood 
vessel broke and she began coughing bright blood 
over the bed clothes. The amateur uncle had lieen 
reduced to send for a doctor and I'.mily ha<l sjient 
the next few weeks in a nur.sing home, 'i’hat was 
four years ago; her hu.sband had tried to induce 
her to come back, but Emily luul refused. She had 
a little money of her own; she was able to refuse. 
The amateur uncle had consoled himself with other 
and more docile nieces. 

“And has nobody tried to make love to you since 
then?” he asked. 

“Oh, lots of them have tried.” 

“And not succeeded?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t like men,” she 
said. “They’re hateful, most of them. They’re 
brutes.” 

“Anch’ ioV 

“What?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Am I a brute too?” And behind his beard, 
suddenly, he felt rather a brute. 

“No,” said Emily, after a little hesitation, "you’re 
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different. At least I think you are; though some- 
times," .she added, candidly, "sometimes you do and 
say things which make me wonder if you really are 
different." 

The Complete Man laughed. 

"Dtm’t laugh like that," she said. “It’s rather 
stupid.” 

"You're perfectly right," said Gumhril. “It is.” 

An<l how tlid she spend her time? He continued 
the exploration. 

Weil, she reati a lot of books; hut most of the 
novels she got from Boots’ seemed to her rather 
silly. 

“T<h> much aliout the .same thing. Always love.” 

'Fhe Ctunplete Man gave a shrug. “Such is 
life.” 

“W'ell, it oughtn’t ” iwiid lunily. 

Ancl then, wlien she was in the cmmtry^ — and 
she was often in the country, ttiking halgings here 
and tliere in little villages, weeks and months at a 
time—she went for long walks. Molly coukln’t 
understand why she liketl the country; but she did. 
She was very ftmd of flowers. She liked them 
more than petJple, she thouglit. 

"I wish I could paint," she said. “If I could, 
I’d Ik* happy for ever, just juiinting flowers. But 
I can’t paint." She .shcK>k fier head. “I’ve tried 
so often. Such tlirty ugly .smudge.s come out on the 
paper ; and it's all so h>vely in my head, so lovely 
out iu the fiehls,” 

Gumhril iK’gan l.ilking with erudition about the 
flora of West Surrey; where you could find butterfly 
orchis and green man and the l>ee ; the woo<i where 
there was actually wild columbine growing; the best 
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localities for butcher’s broom ; the outcrops of clay 
where you get wild daffodils. All this odd knowl- 
edge came spouting up into his mind from .some 
underground source of memory. i'lowers — he 
never thought about flowers nowadays from one 
year’s end to the other. But his mother had liked 
flowers. Every spring and summer they used to 
go down to stay at their cottage in the country. 
All their walks, all their drives in the governess cart 
had been hunts after flowers. And naturally the 
child had huiited with all his mother’s ardour. He 
had kept books of pressed flowers, he ha<i mum- 
mified them in hot .sand, he had drawn maps of the 
country and coloured them elaborately with different 
coloured inks to show where the difTerent flowers 
grew. How long ago all that was! Horribly long 
ago ! Many seeds had fallen in the stony places of 
his spirit, to spring luxuriantly up into stalky plants 
and wither again l>ecause they had no deepness of 
earth ; many had been sown there and had died, since 
his mother scattered the seeds of the wild tlower.s. 

“And if you want sundew,” he wotmd up, “you’ll 
find it in the Punch Bowl, under Ilindhead. Or 
round alxjut Frensham. The little Pond, you know, 
not the Big.” 

“But you know all al)out them,” Emily exclaimed 
in delight. “I’m ashamed of my pentr little knowl- 
edge. And you must really love them as much as 
I do.” 

Gumbril did not deny it ; they were linked hence- 
forth by a chain of flowers. 

But what else did .she do? 

Oh, of course she played the piano a great deal. 
Very badly; but at any rate it gave her pleasure. 
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Beethoven, she liked Beethoven l)est. More or less, 
she knew all the sonatas, though she could never 
keep up anything like the right speed in the difficult 
parts. 

Gumbril had again shown liimself wonderfully 
at home. “Aha !” he said. “I bet you can’t shake 
that low B in the last variation but one of Op. rod 
so that it doesn't stnmd ritliculou.s." 

And of course she couldn’t, and of course .she 
was glad that he knew all about it and how im- 
possible it was. 

In the cab. as they drove back to Kew that eve- 
ning, the Complete Man luul <Iecided it was time to 
do something decisive. I'he parting kiss — more of 
a playful sonorous buss than a serious embracement 
— 'that was already in the prfitocol, as signed and 
sealed before her ileiiarttire by giggling Molly. 
It was time, the t'omplete Man cotisidered, that this 
salute should take oti a character less bwrnal and 
less playful. One, twt», three atnl, tlecisivtdy, as 
they passed through I lammersmitli Broadway, he 
risked the gesture, b'.mily burst into tear.s. He was 
not prepared for that, though (terhaps he should have 
been. It was otdy by itnploring, only by almo.st 
weeping hisnself that Oumbril jH'rsua<led her to 
revoke her tlecision never, never tt> .see him again. 

"I had thought you were different,’’ she sobbed. 
■“And now, nt»w™- — 

“I'lease, please,” he entreated. lie was on the 
point of tearing off his la'anl and confessing every- 
thing there ami then, But that, on second thoughts, 
would probably only make things worse. 

"Please, I promise.” 

In the entl, she had consented tt) sec him once 
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again, provisionally, in Kew Gardens, on the follow- 
ing day. They were to meet at the little temple that 
stands on the hillock above the valley of the heathers. 

And now, duly, they had met. The Complete 
Man had been left at home in the top right hand 
drawer, along with the ties and collars. She would 
prefer, he guessed, the Mild and Melancholy one; 
he was quite right. She had thought him ^'sweeter’^ 
at a first glimpse. 

‘T forgive you,’^ he said, and kissed her hand. 
‘T forgive you.’^ 

Hand in hand they walked down towards the 
valley of the heather. 

‘T don’t know why you should be forgiving me,” 
she said, laughing. “It seems to me that I ought 
to be doing the forgiving. After yesterday.” She 
shook her head at him. “You made me so 
wretched.” 

“Ah, but you’ve already done your forgiving.” 

“You seem to take it very much for granted,” 
said Emily. “Don’t be too sure.” 

“But I am sure,” said Gumbril. “I can see ” 

Emily laughed again. “I feel happy,” she 
declared. 

“So do I.” 

“How green the grass is !” 

Green, green after these long daitip months it 
glowed in the sunlight, as though it were lighted 
from inside. 

“And the trees!” 

The pale, high, clot-polled trees of the English 
spring; the dark, symmetrical pine trees, islanded 
here and there on the lawns, each with its own 
separate profile against the sky and its own shadow, 
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impenetrably d.yk or freckled with moving lights, 
on the grass at its feet. 

They walked on in silrace. Gumbril took oflf his 
hat, breathed the soft air that smelt of the green- 
ness of the gardctj. 

“There are quiet places also in the mind,’’ he 
said, meditatively. “But we build bandstand.s and 
factories on them. Delilierately — to put a stop to 
the quietne.ss. We «lon't like the quietness. All 
the tljoughts, all tlie preoccupations in my he.ad^ — 
round ami round, cotuinually." He made a circular 
motion with hi.s hatul. “.\nd the jazz bands, the 
nm.sic hall sung.s, the lM»y.s .shouting the new.s. 
What’s it for, what’s it all for? 'I'o put an end to 
the quiet, to lireak it up and disfH'rse it, to pretend 
at any co.st it istt’t there. .Xh, but it i.s, it is there, 
in .spite i>{ everything, at the back of everything. 
Lying awake at night, sometimes— not restie.ssly, but 
.serenely, waitifig fttr s!eep~the quiet re-establishes 
itself, piece hy piece ; all the Itrokett l»its, all the frag- 
ments of it we’ve In-en so bu.sily disjKT.sing all day 
long. It re-establishes itself, an inward <pnet, like 
thi.s outwarti tpiiet of gra.ssaml trees. It fills one, it 
grows— -a crystal quiet, a growing exjKinding crystal. 
It grows, it iKTomes more perfect; it is l»eautiful 
ami terrifying, yes, terrifying, as well as lieautiful. 
For one’s akuje iti the crystal and there’s no support 
from outsiile, there’s m»thing external .and im- 
portant, nothing external and trivial to pull oneself 
up by or to .stand <«J, sujHTitirly, contemptuously, so 
that one catt kxjk tkovn. There’s nothing to laugh 
at or feel enthusiastic about. But tlte quiet grows 
and grows. Beautifully atui unl)earably. And at 
last you are conscious of siwneihing approaching; 
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it IS almost a faint sound of footstens 

.emf^ng/ For if ^were to "ot’Au 
to seize and engulf you, you’d J, wV ^ 
habitual, daily part of yo/ would die Tht 
be an end of bandstand an ri i.* • * There would 
one would We “<> 

quiet, arduously in some^stra^ ^ arduously in the 
Nearer, 

the advancing thing. One daren’t ^ 

ing, it’s too painful to die Outw \ r° 
too late, start the factory whSis bane^TV^ 
blow up the saxophone Thinlf nf’+u ^ drum, 
like to sleep with the scheme J 
the gossip "abouryour Send? Z “^-y, 

the poHMene. 

the silence, smash the crystal to pilces Tbp^? ^ 
hes in bits; it is easily broken hard t,^ ’ 

and easy to break. And the steps 
taken themselves off, double au^rk n' 
they were mne at tk#i -fi ^ Double quick, 

three Mnifc a^rat falt “ 

on your bed, thkldig of wL7o„K%"“r 

ten thousand pounds and of all the -f^ 7^^ had 
you'll never commit." He thought of 
underclothes. Rosie s pink 

afJrsitoS ooiplicated,” she said, 

Gumbril spread out his great-coat nn 
bank and they sat down if , u-^ 
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of wincl in flime diililiHlt riiri^ mtl at tlir iia|ir. 
at the teiiif>le,H» %vtirrr the liaif hail ^leavet! ttiil itiiii 
and fine, the Hiiriliglil iiKitie lillle inr^ly halfir^ nl 
gold, Iler rlanjird roiiinl hrr kiirr^, ?%lir 

qtiite still* Icwikifig tail' acfrw ifir grrrit 
at the trees, at the white eIi-Hif!*i un the hufiMm^ 
There was tiiiiii in her mind, he ihHiighl. Site was 
iiati%T to tli:il rrysiat wtnid; I’or her, itie ^lr|is eaiiir 
comfortiiigly the ^ilenrr and the IiwtIv iliiitit 

hroaghi wiifi it no terrors. It w%h all so Un 
her and 

Ah, so siiii|di% so sifii|itr: like the Hire Ihirdiase 
System nii wliirti !io*or had l»ot$idil hrr jonk t«rtt 
And how siiiijilr if wsis, to*i, Oi jiiitidir rlrar wafrm 
ami iiiiprial rvrrv ihorrr rvrrv l!-^»wrr, t*r 
one ever jso'isrt! in a |.,tiwrrnr''iH tMii at the firr!--, of 
a barrel"hr!!ir*t Ihnv Hinijile n» *ai ihr 

floors of ii III f**. 'lien, ,.Vi ile 'i? Siii!|4r 

to kick one's and riinw »air'*rli -i hit if idly - 

in {link niidrrrlMtltiint. iVilretlv amj»!r^ 

“its like file Arirlta, dMii't v^ai tlntsk ‘^aid 
Hiuily siiddriily, "tlir Arirpa mI f iji u 1 " \ti4 %lw 
Iinniriird the tirsi bars of the air 'iKai’l yoii frrt 
it’s like tlial 

“What’s like that 

“l*!vrryl!iiiig;’‘ said Idiiilv. “Isi-dav, I itiran 
Yon and iii«s dlirsr inirdro'-i And -dir wrnt 

on liiniiiiiiii|,j, 

CJiinihrtI shook liis head. “T‘«*o niii!|i!r i%ir ttir/* 
he said. 

haiiily !aii|dirtL “Ah, tint thru thirds m% 

IKissihlr it |.»rls a lilllr fiirthrr Shr 4iOlatr4 

her fiiigers wildly, m lliotiidi dir wrrr if%nn: I*hi^ 
the trri|MissitiIr iiassagrs. *dt iM’gnrs racily f*'»t itir 
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sake of poor imbeciles like me; but it goes on, it 
goes on, more and more fully and subtly and ab- 
strusely and embracingly. But it’s still the same 
movement.” 

The shadows stretched further and further across 
the lawns and as the sun declined, the level light 
picked out among the grasses innumerable stipplings 
of shadow ; and in the paths, that had seemetl under 
the more perpendicular rays as level a.s a table, a 
thousand little shadowy depressions and sun-touched 
mountains were now ap^Kirent. Gumbril looked at 
his watch. 

“Good Lord,” he said, "we must fly,” He jumped 
up. “Quick, quick.” 

“But why?” 

“We shall be late.” He wouldn't tell her for 
what. “Wait and see,” was all tliat Kniily could 
get out of him by her questioning. 'I'hey hurried 
out of the gardens and in spite of her protests, he 
insisted on taking a taxi into town. ‘T have such 
a lot of unearned increment to get rid of,” he 
explained. The Patent Small Clothes seemed at the 
moment remoter than the farthest stars. 
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would they, Gumbril wondered, how would they 
have tripped it? 

How pure the passion, how unaffected, clear and 
without clot or pretension the unhappiness of that 
slow movement which followed! Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God. Pure and un- 
sullied; pure and unmixed, unadulteratetl. “Not 
passionate, thank God; only sensual and senti- 
mental.” In. the name of earwi}:^. Amen. Pure, 
pure. Worshippers have tried to rape the statues 
of the gods; the statuaries who made the images 
were generally to blame. And how delicitni.sly too, 
an artist can suffer! and, in the face of the whole 
Albert Hall, with what an effective gesture and 
grimace! But lllessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. The instruments come together 
and part again. Long silver tlweads hang .aerially 
over a murmur of waters; in the midst of muffled 
sobbing a cry. The fountains blow their architecture 
of slender pillars and from basin to basin the waters 
fall; from basin to basin, ami every fall make.s 
somehow jKJSsilde a higher leaping of the jet, and 
at the last fall the mounting column springs up into 
the sunlight and from water the music has modulated 
up into a rainbow. Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall .see God ; they shall ntake (knl visible, 
too. to other eyes. 

Blood l)eats in the ears. Beat, IkmI, lieat. A 
slow drum in the darkness, beating in the ear.s of 
one who lies wakeful with fever, with the sickne-ss 
of too much misery. It beats unceasingly, in the 
ears, in the mind itself. Bo<Iy and nuntl are in- 
divisible and in the spirit blood painfully throbs. 
Sad thoughts droq) through the mind. A small 
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and pot-bellied. The convex reflections of the elec- 
troliers slide back and forth over his ^lished bald 
head, as he bends, again, again, in little military 
salutes. Peperkoek, two metres high, bows with a 
sinuous politeness. His face, his hair are all of the 
same greyish buff colour; he does not smile, his 
appearance is monolithic and grim. Not .so ex- 
uberant Knoedler, who sweats and smiles and 
embraces his ’cello and lays his hand to his heart and 
bows almost to the ground as though all this hulla- 
balloo were directed only at him. As for {)0(>r little 
Mr. Jenkins, the subsidiary viola, he has slid away, 
into the background and, feeling that thi.s is really 
the Sclopis’s show and that he, a mere intnuler, has 
no right to any of these demonstrations, he hardly 
bows at all, but only smileii, vaguely and nervously 
and from time to time makes a little sj>asnuxlic 
twitch to show that he isn’t really ungrateful or 
haughty, as you might think, but that he feels in 
the circumstanceji — the position i.s a little embarrass- 
ing — it is hard to e.'cplain. . . . 

“Strange,” said (iumbril, “to think that tho.se 
ridiculous creatures could have producetl wliat we’ve 
just l>een hearing.” 

The poached eye of Sclopi.s lighted on Emily, 
flushed and ardently applauding. He gave her, all 
to herself, a weary smile. He wouUl have a letter, 
he gue.sse<l, to-morrow morning .signed “Your little 
Admirer in the Third Row." She ltw)ked a choice 
little piece. He smile<i again to encourage her. 
Emily, alas, Imd not even noticed. She was applaud- 
ing the music. 

“Did you enjoy it?" he asked, as they stepped out 
into a deserted Bcmd Street. 
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"Did I? . . Emily lauphctl expressively. 
"No, I didn't enjoy," she said, ''l^nj«y isn’t the 
word. You enjoy ice.s. It made me happy. 

It’s unh.appy music, hut it made me happy." 

Gumhril i»aiieii a cab .and yave the adtire.ss of his 
r«)ms in Cireat Russell StriTt. "Hapjiy," he 
repeated, a.s they .sat there .side by .sitle in the dark- 
ness. He, ttH», was happy. 

"Where are we j^oinjj;?" she asketl. 

"To my rooms," saul (iumbril, "we shall Iw tpiiet 
there." lie was afraid she might tibject to yoitig 
there— after yester<lay. Hut she inatle Jio eonunent. 

"Some people think that it’s only possible to l«e 
happy if one makes a noise," she said, after a jiause, 
“I find it's too delicate and mel.meholv for noise. 
Being hajipy is r.ither melancholy- like the most 
beautiful landscape, like th»ise trees atul the gra.ss 
and the clouds and the simshiue to day. " 

"From the outsitle," vud < iumbril, "it even looks 
rather dull." They stumhled up tfie «Iark staircase 
to his rtKims. ( iumbril lit a pair of eandles and pm 
the kettle <m the gas ring. They sat together on 
the <iivan sipping tea In the rich, soft light of the 
candles she looked ditferent, more brantiful. The 
silk of her dress seemed womlerfnlly rich aiul ghissy, 
like the jietals of .1 tulip, and on her faee, on her 
bare arms and neck the light seemed to sprr.wl an 
impalpable Itriglif bloom, ( >n the wall Imdnnd them, 
their slunlows rasi nji towanls the eeilitig, rnormons 
and profoundly black, 

"How unreal if is," (lumftri! whispere*! "Not 
true. 'I'his renutte secret room. These liglits and 
shadows out of aiatther time. .And yon out of 
nowhere and I, out of a past utterly remote from 
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yours, sitting together here, together — and being 
happy. That’s the strangest thing of all. Being 
quite senselessly happy. It's unreal, unreal." 

“But why,” said Emily, “why? It’s here and 
happening now. It is real." 

“It all might vanish, at any moment," he said. 

Emily smiled rather sadly. "It'll vanish in due 
time,” she said. “Quite naturally, not by ma^c; 
it’ll vanish the way everything else vanishes and 
changes. But it’s here now." 

They gave themselves up to the enchantment. 
The candles burned, two shining eyes of llame, with- 
out a wink, minute after minute. But f<jr them 
were no longer any minutes. Emily leaned against 
him, her body held in the cr<»ok of his artn, her head 
resting on his shoulder. He caressed his cheek 
against her hair; sometimes, very gently, he kissed 
her forehead or her closctl eyes. 

“If I had known you years ago . . she sighed. 
“But I was a silly little idiot then. I shouUln’t liave 
noticed any difference lietweeti you and anybtjdy 
else." 

“I shall he very jealous." Emily spoke again 
after another timeless silence. “There must never 
be anybody else, never the shadow of anylnuly el.se." 

“There never will be anyl)ody else," sai<l Ciumbril. 

Emily smiled and opening her eyes, Uioked up 
at him. “Ah, not here," she said, “not in this real 
unreal room. Not during this eternity. But there 
will be other rooms ju.st as re.al as this." 

“Not so real, not .so real.” lie lamt his face 
towards hers. She closed her eyes again and the 
lids fluttered with a sudilen tremulous movement at 
the touch of his light kiss. 
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For them there were no nn»re niimites. Ihst time 
passed, time passetl flowing in a «lark stre.’un. starieh* 
lessly, as thouf'h frmn s»»nu‘ pruhttuu! niy'.teri»Hi>s 
wound in the worUl's sitie. hleedi»Ht, hleedinjj tor 
ever. One of the eamlles had Imrneil down to tlte 
socket and the lon^ smoky llame wavrretl un- 
steadily. The rtiekerinjij lij;lit trouhled their ryes; 
the shadtnvs twitched and stirred uneasily, h'.tudy 
loofeetl up at hitn. 

"Whjit’s the titne?” she saitl, 

Gumbril kH>ked at his waieh. It was nearly onr. 
o’clock. ‘'T<h> late for you to gel haek.” he 
said. 

“Too late?" F.niily sat up. .\h. the etuhanl- 
ment was hreakint;, wa*. wav, like a film of 

ice beneath a weight, likr a weh hcfurr a thrust i*!i 
the witui. ’I’hey liHikeil at one auolher, "What 
shall I tin?" she asked. 

“You CiUtld sleep here,” tiumhrtl atiswrfrd in a 
voice that eanir frtuu a long w.iy .tw.ty. 

She sat for a long time in silemr, kiokmg through 
half closed eyes at the e-spuing eandlr flame, t*um 
bril watched her tti an agonv »d suspetisr Was 
the ice to Ite hntketi. thr weh wutk finally and for 
ever torn? Thr rnehanfmrnf lould sidl U' pm 
longed, the eternity tmrwrd Hr frit his hrart 
beating in his hrrast ; he held his firrath It would 
lie terrible if .she were to ft*' *»ovv, ii would l»r a 
kind of death, llie tlatne of the i.uidlr flukrird 
more vittletUly, leapmg up m a thm. long, anokv 
flare, sinking again almost fu darkness I' ludy gof 
up and blew out the eaiullr, Thr «»thrr sfdl tnirnr*! 
calmly and steadily. 

“May I stay?" she asked, "Will you allow mr.'''* 
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He understood the meaning of her question and 
nodded. “Of course,” he said. 

“Of course? Is it as much of course as all 
that?” 

“When I say so.” He smiled at her. The 
eternity had been renewed, the enchantment pro- 
longed. There was no need to think of anything 
now but the moment. The past wa.s forgotten, the 
future abolished. There was only this secret room 
and the candle-light and the unreal, impossible 
happiness of being two. Now that this peril of a 
disenchantment had l)een averted, it would last for 
ever. He got up from the couch, crossed the room, 
he took her hands and kissed them. 

“Shall we sleep now?” she a.sked. 

Gumbril nodded. 

“Do you mind if I blow out the light?” And 
without waiting for his answer, I'lniily turnetl, fpive 
a puff and the room was in darkness, lie heard 
the rustling of her undressing. Hastily he stripjmd 
off his own clothing, pulled back the coverlet from 
the divan. The bed was ma<Ie and reatly ; he opened 
it and slipped iKdween the sheet.s. A dim greenish 
light from the gas lami) in the street Ih*!ow came 
up between the parted curtains, illuminatitig faintly 
the further end of the room. Against tins ternjjered 
darkness he could sec her, silhouetted, staiuling tiuite 
still, as if hesitating on some invisible brink. 

“Emily,” he whispered. 

“Fm coming,” Emily answered. She stood there, 
unmoving, a few seconds longer, then overstepped 
the brink. She came silently across the room, and 
sat down on the edge of the low couch. Gumbril 
lay perfectly still, without yaking, waiting in the 
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cochantftl liarkiir^^. Fiiiify liflrtl lirr 

knees, slit! tier fert in tiiitlrr the ^liert, tlirn ‘«iirrlr}trft 
herself iMKtile iiitii, lirr m llir ii.irrrw Icti, 

toiiehinir tiiS. C tiitiiltri! frit iti.il .^lir 
tremhtiriit, a slar|i irivt»!iifit.iry .^tart, a litilr ^}|iit!ilrr, 
another start. 

“Yiiii're crilti/' fir saiti anti mir afiii 

befieall't her sfioti!tlrr.?i tir «!rr%%^ tirr, litiiji aii4 titnr 
sistifig, ftiwartis liitii. 5lir liv tlirrr, jtrr^wl 4|*atii^t 
him, Cifatiiiallr Itir irniititnig Miiiir ^liH, 

cpite still ill lltr raltii i*l thr riirtuiitiiinil. 1 !ir 
is llir iitiiirr 4t*»4riltrd , ittnr Vi 

this tbrk aii«l rvrrir^aiiii: ,\ i!f 4ft 4 

illto.tiralrtl tif jw vv-.r-,ir4 hi'-i , 

a ati*! Liv iiitis \#t4 

yet llinmgh llir =aiijrttr hr kt:r%% U4i!i a iltra^inl 
anxitiiis cnlaitny fhal tlir rii4 itirfr 

Like :i mail «ai thr lurjit fa'i-'sr Ufi r^rvtiiiofi fir 
IcHfketl fiirwar*! ilir rii4Ir-r4 larnriii ; hr |♦*fr 

saw the riitl t»f tii-i rtriinfv. Aii4 altrt h'-vni 
thing was iiiirrrtaiii ;iii4 tm-afr, 

Very itriilly, tir liripn eatr'i’ang lirr ^litaihlrr, Itrr 
long slrmlrr arm, tliawiui^ h^ fitu^rr tip*t hgiiilv a!i4 
ibwfy civrr tirr ^km: fioiii Itrr nrrh, 

over her slimiklrr, fiiigrringly i^am4 itir ti* hrr 

hand. Again* iigaiii ; tir Iraftmtg }$rr aim 4'tir 
form of it |iaft tif tfir kft*»wlr4|*r, 11 **%%', >4 }n> 
finger lijjs; liis lingrrs ii 4 % litre kiirw^ a |iirtr 

of miisir, m lliry knew Mu/ariA 44%rlifli 
for txiiiipir. And ilir tltriiir»i ifial tjiiitklv 

one after aiicitiier at thr lirgitiiiifig ui ihr nnnr - 
tnpit iilityefl ilirimrlvrs arnaliy, idiiirfiiigly m tin 
mind; they lircaiiir 11 |ari of tlir rittlianiiiirni, 
Throiigli lilt iilk «if lirr iliil'i hr Irarnctj |^t 
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ciifviuf? siiie. h<'r siimoth str;ii>»ht Iwiek and the ridge 
of her s|>i!ie. He *;treti'ht*tl tiovvn, touched her feet, 
her knees. I'nder the siiuwk he learneit her warm 
HhIv. lightly, sltovly caressing. He knew her. his 
fingers. Ite fell, could Iniikl tier uj*. a warm and 
curving statue in the tlarkness. He dhl not de.sire 
!u*r : to tiesire would have Iwen to break the enehant- 
inetit. He let himself sink deejier and ileejier into 
his dark stuj«>r of h.ti>{»iness. She was asleep in 
his artns ; and st«»n he hm was aslecfi. 



CHAPTER XIV 

M rs. VIVF-' asm descended the steps into King 
Street and standing there on the pavement 
looked dubiously tirst to the right and then to the 
left, l-ittlc tuul loud, the taxis rolled by on their 
white wheels, the long-snouted limousines passed 
with a sigh. 'I'he air smelt of watered dust, tem- 
pered in Mrs. V'^iveash’s immediate neighbourhood 
iiy those memories of Italian jasmines which were 
her perfume. On the «)jiposite pavement, in the 
sluule, two young men, looking very conscious of 
their grey top hats, marched gravely along. 

Life, Mr.s. Vi wash thcmght, looked a little dim 
this tJiorning, in spite of the fine weather. She 
glanced at her watch ; it was one o’clock. Soon one 
wtmld have to eat some lunch. But where, and 
with whom? Mrs. Viveash had no engagements. 
All the world was before her, she was al)sohitely 
free, all day long. Yesterday, when she declined all 
tlrn.se pres.sing invitations, the pro.sj>ect had .seemed 
<le!ightful. Liberty, no complications, no contacts; 
a pre-Adamite empty world to do what .she liked in. 

But to-tlay, when it came to the point, she hated 
her liberty. 'I'o come out like this at one o’clock 
into a vaeuum--it was absurtl, it wa.s appalling. The 
prosjH'ct of immeasurable horedf)m opetied before 
lier. .Steppes after stepi>es of ennui, horizon beyond 
horizf)n, for ever the same. She looked again to 
the right and again to the left. Finally she decided 
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to go to the left. Slowly, walking along her private 
knife-edge between her personal abysses, she walked 
towards the left. She remembered suddenly one 
shining day like this in the summer of 1917, when 
she had walked along this same street, slowly, like 
this, on the sunny side, with Tony I^mb. All that 
day, that night, it had been one long good-bye. 
He was going back the next morning. i.ess than 
a week later, he was dead. Never again, never 
again : there had been a time when she could make 
herself cry, simply by saying those two words once 
or twice, under her breath. Never again, never 
again. She repeated them softly now. But she felt 
no tears behind her eyes. Grief doesn't kill, love 
doesn’t kill; but time kills everything, kills desire, 
kills sorrow, kills in the end tlie mind tliat feels 
them; wrinkles and softens the body while it still 
lives, rots it like a medlar, kills it too at last. Never 
again, never again. Instead of crying, she laughed, 
laughed aloud. The pigeon-breasted old gentleman 
who had just passed her, twirling Ix^tween his finger 
and thumb the ends of a white military mou.stache, 
turned round startled. Coukl she lie laughing at 
him? 

“Never again,” murmured Mrs. Viveash. 

“I beg your pardon?” queried the martial gentle- 
man, in a rich port-winey, cigary voice. 

Mrs. Viveash looked at him with such wide-eyed 
astonishment that the old gentleman wa.s quite taken 
aback. “A thousand apologies, dear lady. I'hought 
you were addressing. , . . H'm, ah’m.” He re- 
placed his hat, squared his shoulders and went off 
smartly, left, right, licaring preciously lie fore him 
his pigeon-breast. Poor thing, he thought, poor 
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young thing. Talking to herself. Must be cracked, 
must be off her head. Or perhaps she took drugs. 
That wa.s more likely: that was much more likely. 
Most of them did nowadays. Vicious young 
women. Ix‘sbians, drug-fiends, nymphomaniacs, 
dip.sos — thoroughly vicious, nowadays, thoroughly 
vicious. He arrived at his club in an excellent 
temper. 

Never agsiiji, never, never again. Mrs. Vivea^ 
would have liked to l)e altle to cry. 

St. James'.s Stpiare ojKuied l)efore her. Roman- 
tically under its trees the .statue pranced. The trees 
gave her an idea ; she might go down into the coun- 
try for the aflenuKHi, take a cab and drive out, out, 
gixxlness only knew wliere! To the top of a hill 
somewhere. Box Hill, Leith Hill, Holmbury Hill, 
Ivinghoe Beaojii- — any hill where one could sit and 
look out over plains. One might do worse than 
that with one's lilK'rty. 

But not much worse, she reflected. 

Mrs. Viveash h:i<l turned up towards the northern 
side of the wpiare and was ahnosl at its north- 
western corner when with a thrill of genuine delight, 
with a setise of the most profound relief she saw a 
familiar figure, running <lown the .steps of the 
laKidon Library. 

"Theotiore 1” .she hallooed faintly, but penetrat- 
ingly, from her inward death-hed. “Ciumbril!” 
She waved her parastd. 

Gumhril halted, Umkctl round, came smiling to 
meet her. “How delightful,” he .said. “But how 
unfortunate." 

“Why unfortunate?” asked Mrs. Viveash. “Am 
I of evil omen?” 
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“Unfortunate,” Gumbril explained, “because I’ve 
got to catch a train and can’t profit by this meeting.” 

“Ah no, Theodore,” said Mrs. Viveash, “you're 
not going to catch a train. You’re going to come 
and lunch with me. Providence has decreed it. 
You can’t say no to Providence.” 

“I must,” Gumbril shook his head. “Pve said 
yes to somebody else.” 

“To whom?” 

“Ah!” said Gumbril with a coy and saucy 
m3rsteriousness. 

“And where are you going in your famous 
train?” 

“Ah again,” Gumbril answered. 

“How intolerably tiresome and silly you are!" 
Mrs. Viveash declared. "One would think you were 
a sixteen-year-old schoolljoy going out for his first 
assignation with a shop girl. At your age, Gunv- 
bril !” She shook her head, smiled agf>nisingly ami 
with contempt. "Who is she? What .sordid 
pick-up ?” 

“Not .sordid in the lea.st,” protested Gumbril. 

"But decidedly a pick-up. bih?” A banana-skin 
was lying, like a bedraggled starfish, in flu* gutter, 
just in front of where they were standing. Mrs. 
Viveash stepped forward and with the p«>int of her 
parasol lifted it carefully up ami offered it to her 
companion. 

“Merci,” Gumbril liowed. 

She tos.sed the skin back again into the gutter. 
"In any case,” she .said, "the young lady can wait 
while we have luncheon.” 

Gumbril shook his head. “Pve made the arrange- 
ment,” he .said. Emily’s letter was in his pocket. 
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She liad taken the loveliest cottage just out of 
Robertshridge in Sussex. Ah, but the loveliest 
imaginable, h'or the whole summer. He could 
come and .see her there. He had telegraphed that 
he w'ould come to-day, this afternoon, by the two 
o’cltKk from Charing Cross. 

Mr.s. V'^iveash tixik him by the elbow. “Come 
along," she said. “There’s a post office in that 
jiassage going from Jermyn Street to Piccadilly. 
You can wire from there your infinite regrets. 
I'he.se thing,s always improve with a little keeping. 
'Fhere will he raptures when you do go to-morrow.” 

(iumhril allowed himself to lie led along. “What 
an insufTerable wtanan you are,” he said, laughing. 

“Instead of Iwing grateful to me for asking you 
to luncheon!” 

“Oh, 1 am grateful,” .sai<l Gumbril. “And 
astonisheil.” 

lie l<Ktked at her. Mrs. Viveash smiled and fixed 
him for a moment with her pale untroubled eyes. 
. . . She .saitl nothing. 

“Still, ” t iumhril went on, “I must be at Charing 
Cross by twtt. you kimw.” 

“Ihit we’re lunching at Verrey’s.” 

(tumliril .shook his hejul. 

'i'hey were at the corner of Jermyn Street. Mrs. 
Vive.ish halted and delivered her ultimatum, the 
more impressive for being spoken in that expiring 
voice of one wlio says in urtindo the final and 
supremely impiirtaiit things. "We lunch at Ver- 
rey’s, 'rinsKlore, or I shall never, never speak to 
you again.” 

“Mut be reasonable, Myra,” he implorwl. If only 
he’d told her that he had a business aj>i)ointmcnt. 
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. . . Imbecile, to have dropped those stupid hints 
— in that tone ! 

“I prefer not to be,” said Mrs. Viveash. 

Gumbril made a gesture of despair and was silent. 
He thought of Emily in her native quiet among the 
flowers; in a cottage altogether too cottagey, with 
honeysuckles and red ramblers and hollyhocks — 
though on second thoughts none of them would be 
blooming yet, would they? — happily, in white 
muslin, extracting from the cottage piano the easier 
sections of the Arietta. A little ahsurtl, perhaps, 
when you consider her like that; hut exquisite, but 
adorable, but pure of heart and flawless in her bright 
pellucid integrity, complete as a crystal in its faceted 
perfection. She would Ik; waiting for him, exjKct- 
ing him; and they w’ould walk through the twiddly 
lanes — or perhaps there would be a governess cart 
for hire, with a fat pony like a tub on legs to pull 
it — ^they would look for flowers in the w'oods anti 
perhaps he would still remember what .st»rt of noise 
a whitethroat makes ; or even i f he didn’t rememlKT, 
he could always magisterially say he di<l. ‘‘'riiat’s 
a whitethroat, Emily. Dt> you hear? 'I'he one that 
goes ‘Tweedly, weedly, weedledy tlee.’ " 

“I’m waiting,’' said Mrs. Viveash. "Patiently, 
however." 

Gumbril looked at her anti ft)urKl her smiling like 
a tragic ma.sk. After all, he reflected, Emily would 
still be there if he went tlown to-morrt>w. It woulti 
be stupid to quarrel with Myra almut something 
that was really, when he came to think of it, not of 
enormous importance. It was stupid to quarrel with 
any one about anything; and with Myra anti alKmt 
this, particularly so. In this white dre.s» patterned 
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with flowing arabesques of black she looked, he 
thought, more tlvan ever enchanting. There had 
l>een times in the past. . . . The past leads on to 
the present. ... No; but in any case she was 
excellent company. 

“Well,” he said, sighing decisively, “let’s go and 
send my wire.” 

Mr,s, Viveash made no comment, and traversing 
Jermyn Street they walked up the narrow passage 
under the lee of Wren’s bald barn of St. James’s, 
to the jKKst office. 

“I shall {irctext a catastrophe,” said Gumbrll, as 
they entered; aiul going to the telegraph de.sk he 
wrote: “Slight accident on way to station not 
.seriou.s at all Imt a little indisposeil come .same train 
to-morrow.” lie addres.sed the form and handed 
it in. 

“A little what ?” asked the young lady behind the 
bars, a.s she read it through, pr<Klding' each succes- 
sive word with the lip of her blunt iwncil, 

“A little iiulispo.scd," .said (lumhril, and he felt 
suddenly very much ashamed of himself. “A little 
imlisposetl,”-™no, really, th.at was too much, ile'd 
withdraw the telegram, he’d go after all. 

“Really?” a.skeil Mr.s. Vivea.sh, coming up from 
the other etui of the counter where she had Iteen 
buying stamj>.s. 

(lumbril pushed a florin under the bars. 

"A little indi.spost'd,” he said, hooting with 
laughter, and he walked towanls the door leaning 
lieavily on hi.s stiek and limping. “Slight accident,” 
lie explained. 

“What is the meaning of this clownery?” Mrs. 
Viveash enquired. 
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“What indeed?” Gumbril had limped up to the 
door and stood there, holding it open for her. He 
was taking no responsibility for himself. It was the 
clown’s doing and the clown, poor creature, was 
non compos, but entirely there, and couldn’t Ive called 
to account for his actions. He limped after her 
towards Piccadilly. 

“Giudicato gudrahile in cinque giorni," Mrs. 
Viveash laughed. “How charming that always is 
in the Italian papers. The fickle lady, the jealous 
lover, the stab, the colpo di rwolteUa, the mere 
Anglo-Saxon black eye — all judged by the house 
surgeon at the Misericordia cural)le in five days. 
And you, my poor Gumbril, are you curable in five 
days ?” 

“That depends,” said Gumbril. “There may be 
complications.” 

Mrs. Viveash waved her parasol; a taxi came 
swerving to the pavement’s edge in front of them. 
“Meanwhile,” she said, “you can't be ex|)ected to 
walk.” 

At Verrey’s they lunched off lobster.s and white 
wine, “h'ish suppers,” Gumbril (pioted jovially from 
the Restoration, “fish suppers will make a man hop 
like a flea.” Through the whole meal he clowned 
away in the most inimital)le style. The glujst of a 
governess cart roile<l along tlic twi<Idly lanes of 
Robertsbridgc. But one can refuse to accept 
responsibility; a clown cannot lie held accountable. 
And besides, when the future and the past are 
abolished, when it is only the present in.stant, 
whether enchanted or unenchanted, that counts, when 
there are no causes or motives, no future conse- 
quences to be considered, how can there be responsi- 
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bility, even for those who are not clowns? He 
drank a i^reat deal of hock and when the clock struck 
two and the train had hej^nn to snort out of Charing 
Cross, he could not refrain from proposing the 
health of Viscount I^ascelles. After that he began 
telling Mrs. V'iveash about his adventure as a 
Ciunplete Man, 

“Von should have seen me," he said, describing 
hi.s beard. 

“I .Hhdukl have bowled over." 

"Von .''hall see me, then," .said Gumbril. “Ah, 
what a Don Ciiovanni. I.a ci darem la mano, La mi 
dirai di si. I 'ieni, nan c lonhino, Partiani, ben mio, 
da qiti. And they came, they came. Without hesita- 
tion. N’o ‘varrei »■ nan varrei,' no ‘»i) trema un 
paca il car.' .Straight away." 

"I' dice, ia so, sarci,” Mrs. Viveash .sang very 
faintly tuuler Iter breath, fiaun a remote bed of 
agtmy. 

.Ah, happiness, happiness; a little dull, .some one 
ha<l wisely said, when you looked at it from outside. 
An affair c»f tluets at the cottage piano, of collecting 
.specimens, hand in hand, for the hartus siccus. A 
matter of integrity aiul quietness. 

".Ah, but the history of the young wom.in who 
was married four years ago,” exclaimed (iumbril 
with clownish rapture, ".ami remains to this day a 
virgin — what an episode in my memoirs!" In the 
enchanted darkness he had leartual her young body. 
He looked at his fingers; her beauty was a jiart of 
their knowledge, (in the t.able-cloth he drummed 
out the first bars of the 'rwclfth Sonata of Mozart. 
"And even after singing her <Iuet with the Don," he 
continued, "she is still virgin. There are chaste 
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pleasures, sublimated sensualities. More thrillingly 
voluptuous,” with the gesture of a restaurant keeper 
who praises the speciality of the house, he blew a 
treacly kiss, “than any of the grosser deliriums.” 

“What is all this about?” asked Mrs. Viveash. 

Gumbril finished off his glass. “I am talking 
esoterically,” he said, “for my own pleasure, not 
yours.” 

“But tell me more about the l>eard,” Mrs. Viveash 
insisted. “I liked the l>eard so much." 

“All right,” said Gumbril, “let us try to be un- 
worthy with coherence.” 

They sat for a long time over their cigarettes; 
it was half past three before Mrs. Viveash suggested 
they should go. 

“Almost time,” she said, looking at her watch, “to 
have tea. One damned meal after another. And 
never anything new to eat. Aiul every year one 
gets bored witli another of the old things. Lobster, 
for instance, how I used to ad<»re lob.stcr once ! But 
to-day — well, really, it was only your conver.sation, 
Theodore, that made it tolerable." 

Gumbril put his hand to his heart and bowed. 
He felt sucklenly extremely depresksed. 

“And wine : 1 used to think Orvieto so he.avenly. 
But this .spring, when I went to Italy, it w.as just 
a bad muddy sort of Vouvray. Atid those .soft 
caramels they call Fiats; I used to eat those till I 
was sick. I was at the sick stage before I’d finished 
one of them, this time in Rome." Mrst. Viveash 
shook her head. “Disillusion after disillusion.” 

They walked down the dark passage into the 
street. 

“We’ll go home,” said Mrs, Viveash. “I really 
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haven’t the spirit to do anything else this afternoon.” 
To the commissionaire who opened the door of the 
cal) she gave the address of her house in St. James’s. 

“Will one ever recapture the old thrills?" she 
asked rather fatiguedly as they drove slowly through 
the traffic of Regent Street. 

“Not by chasing after them,” .said Gumbril, in 
whom the clown had quite evaporated. "If one .sat 
still enough they might perhaps come back of their 
own accord.” There would be the faint sound as 
it were of feet approaching through the quiet. 

“It isn’t ntdy food,’’ .said Mr.s. Viveash, who had 
close<l her eye.s and was leaning back in her corner. 

“So I can well believe." 

“It's everything. Nothing’s the same now. I 
feel it never will be.’’ 

“Never more," croaked Gumbril. 

“Never again,” Mrs. Viveash echoed. “Never 
again." 'I'liere were still no tears behitul her eyes. 
“Did you ever know 'I'ony Lamb?" she asked. 

“No," Gumbril answered from hi.s corner, “What 
about him?" 

Mrs. Viveash did not atiswer. What, indeed, 
about him? She thought of his very clear blue eyes 
and the fair bright hair that had Iteen lighter tlian 
his brown face. Brown face and neck, red-brown 
hands; and all the rest of his skin was as white as 
milk. “I was very fond of him," she stiid at last. 
“That’s all. He was killed in 19 1 7, just al)Out this 
time of the year. It seenns a very long time ago, 
don't you think?" 

“Does it?” Gumbril shrugged his .shoulders. “I 
don’t know. The i).ast i.s aboli.she<l. Vimmus, mm 
Lesbia. If I weren’t so horribly depressed. I’d 
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embrace you. That would be some slight compensa- 
tion for my" — he tapi)ecl his foot with the end of 
his walking stick — “my accident.” 

“You’re depressed too?" 

“One shoukl never dritik at luncheon,” said Gum- 
bril. “It wrecks the afternoon. One should also 
never think of the past and never for one moment 
consider the future. These are treasures of ancient 
wisdom. But perhaps after a little tea" — he leaned 
forward to look at the figures on the taximeter, for 
the cab had come to a standstill — “after a nip of 
the tannin stimulant" — he threw open the door — 
“we may feel rather better." 

Mrs. Vivea.sh smiled e.xcruciatingly. “h'or me," 
she said, as she stepped out on to the pavement, 
“even tannin has lost its virtues now.” 

Mrs. Viveash’s drawing-room was tastefully in 
the movement. The furniture was upholstered in 
fabrics designed Iiy Dufy — mce-hor.ses ami ro.ses, 
little tennis players clustering in the mi<l,st of enor- 
mous flowers, printed in grey ami ochre on a white 
ground. There were a couple of lamji.shmles by 
Balia. On the pale rose-stip[)led walls hung three 
portraits of herself by three tlilTerent ami entirely 
incongruous painters, a selection of the usual 
oranges and lemons and a rather forbidding con- 
temporary nude painted in two tones of green. 

“And how boretl I am with this room and all 
these beastly pictures,” exclaimed Mrs. V'iveash as 
she entered. She took off her hat and stamling in 
front of the mirror above the mantel-piece, smoothed 
her coppery hair. 

“You should take a cottage in the country," said 
Gumbril, “buy a pony and a governess cart and 
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drive alonp the twiddly lanes looking’ for flowers. 
After tea you open the cottage piano,” and suiting 
his action to the words, Gumbril sat down at the 
long-tailed Bliithner, “and you play, you play.” 
Very slowly and with parodied expressiveness he 
played the opening theme of the Arietta. “You 
wouldn’t l)e bored then,” he said, turning round to 
her, when he had finished. 

“Ah, wouldn’t I !" said Mrs. Vivcash. “And with 
whom do you propose that I should share my 
cottage ?" 

“Any one you like," .said Gumbril. His fingers 
hung, as tliough meditating over the keys. 

“But 1 don’t like any one,” cried Mrs. "Vivea-sh 
with a terrible vehemence from her death-bed. Ah, 
now it had been said, the truth. It sounded like a 
joke. 'Pony had been dead live years now. Those 
bright blue eyes—ah, never again. All rotted away 
to nothing. 

“Then you should try,” said Gumbril, whose 
hatuls had begun to creep softly forward into the 
Twelfth Sttnata. “You should try.” 

“But I do try,” said Mrs. Vivcash. Her elbows 
propped on the mantelpiece, her chin resting on her 
clasped haiuls, she wins looking fixedly at her own 
image in the glass. Bale eyes looked unwaveringly 
into pale eyes. 'I'lie re<l mouth and its reflection 
exchanged their smiles of pain. She had tried; it 
revoIte<l her now to think how often she had tried; 
she had tried to like some one, any one, as much as 
Tony. She had tried to recapture, to re-evoke, to 
revivify. Ami there had never Iwen anything, 
really, but a di.sgust. “I haven’t succeeded,” she 
added, after a pause. 
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The music had shifted from F major to D minor; 
it mounted in leaping anapaests to a suspended 
chord, ran down again, mounted once more, 
modulating to C minor, then, through a passage of 
trembling notes to A flat major, to the dominamt 
of D flat, to the dominant of C, to C minor, and at 
last, to a new clear theme in the major. 

“Then I’m sorry for you,” said Gumhril, allowing 
his fingers to play on by themselves. lie felt sorry, 
too, for the subjects of Mrs. Viveash's desperate 
experiments. She mightn’t have .succeeded in liking 
them — for their part, jK)or devils, they in general 
only too agonisingly liked her. Only too . . . He 
rememl)ered the cold damp sjwts on his pillow, in 
the darkness. Tho.se honwless, angry tears. “You 
nearly killed me once,” he said. 

“Only time kills,” said Mr.s. Viveash, .still looking 
into her own pale eyes. “I have never matle anyone 
happy,” she added, after a pause. “Never anyone,” 
she thought, except Tony, and 'I ony they ha<l killetl, 
shot him through the head. I^ven the bright eyes 
had rotted, like any other carrion. She ttx) hud been 
Ixappy then. Never again. 

A maid came in with the tea things. 

“Ah, the tannin,” exclaimed Gumhril with 
enthusiasm, and broke off his playing. “The one 
hope of .salvation.” He poured out two cup.s and 
picking up one of them he came over to the fire{»lace 
and stood behind her, sipping .slowly at the pale 
brewage and lcH)king over her .shoulder at their two 
reflections in the mirror. 

“La ci darem," he hummed. “If only I had my 
beard !” He stroked his chin and with the tip of his 
forefin^r brushed up the drooping ends of his 
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moustache. “You’d come trembling like Zerlina, 
in under its golden shadow.’’ 

Mrs. Viveash smiled. “I don’t ask for anything 
better,” she sai<l. “What more delightful part! 

Felice, io so, sarei: Batti, batti, o bet Mazetto. 

Enviable Zerlina !” 

The servant made another silent entry. 

“A gentleman,” she said, “called Mr, Shearwater 
would like ...” 

“Tell him Fm not at home,” said Mrs. Viveash, 
without looking round. 

There was a silence. With raised eyebrows 
Gun\l»ril looked over Mrs. Viveash’s shoulder at her 
reflection. Her eyes were calm and without expres- 
sion, she did not .smile or frown. Gumbril still 
quest ioningly looked. In the end he began to laugh. 

f 

I 


f! 

I 
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CHAPTER XV 


T hey are playing that latest novelty from across 
the water, “What’s He to Hecuba?" Sweet, 
sweet and piercing, the saxophone pierced into the 
very bowels of compassion and tenderness, pierced 
like a revelation from heaven, pierced like the angel’s 
treacly dart into the holy Teresa’s quivering and 
ecstasiated flank. More ripely and roundly, with 
a kindly and less agonising voluptuousness, the ’cello 
meditated those Mohammedan ecstasies that last, 
under the green palms of Paradise, six hundred in- 
errable years apiece. Into this charged atmos- 
phere the violin admitted refreshing draughts of 
fresh air, cool and thin like the breath from a still 
damp squirt. And the piano hammered and rattled 
away unmindful of the .sensibilities of other instru- 
ments, banged away all the time reminding every 
one concerned, in a thoroughly l)usiness-like way, 
that this was a cabaret where pefiple came t<» dance 
the fox-trot ; not a liarociue church for female saints 
to go into ecstasies in, not a mild, hap{»y valley of 
tumbling houris. 

At each recurrence of the refrain the four ne- 
groes of the orchestra, or at least the three of them 
who played with their hands alone— for the saxo- 
phonist always blew at this {)oint with a redoubled 
sweetne.ss, enriching the passage with a warbling 
contrapuntal solilotiuy that fairly wrung the entrails 
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and transported the pierced heart — ^broke into mel- 
ancholy and <lrawling song; 

“What’s lie to Hecuba? 

Nothing at all. 

That’.s why tliere’ll be no wedding on Wednesday 
week, 

Way tluvvn in old Bengal.” 

“What unspeakable sadness,” said Gumbril, as 
he step|)eci. stepped through the intricacies of the 
trot. “Internal passion, eternal pain. Lcs chants 
dcsi'spcrcs sant U's chants lcs plus beaux, Et fen sais 
d'iminartels qtii sant de purs saiufots. Rum tidclle- 
uni-tiun, pom pom. Amen. Wliat’s he to Hecuba? 
Nothing at all. Nothing, mark you. Nothing, 
nothing." 

“Nothing,” repeated Mrs. Vivcash. “I know all 
alnnit that." .She sighed. 

“1 am nothing to you,” .said Gumbril gliding 
with skill between the wall and the Charybdis of a 
couple dangerously experimenting with a new step. 
"You are nothing to me. Thank Ciod. And yet 
here we are. two bodies with but a single thought, 
a beast with two baeks, ,a perfectly united centaur 
trotting, trotting." They trotted. 

"What’s he to Hecuba?" The grinning blacka- 
moors repeateil the tiuestion, reiterated the answer 
on a tone of frightful uidiappiness. The saxophone 
w'arble<l on the verge of angui.sh. I'he couples re- 
volved, marked time, stepped and stepped with a 
habitual precision, as though performing some an- 
cient ami profoundly significant rite. Some were 
in fancy dress, for this was a gala night at the 
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cabaret. Young women disguised as callipygous. 
Florentine pages, blue-breeched Gondoliers, black- 
breeched Toreadors circulated, moon-like, round the 
hall, clasped sometimes in the arms of Arabs, or 
white clowns, or more often of untravestied part- 
ners. The faces reflected in the mirrors were the 
sort of faces one feels one ought to know by sight; 
the cabaret was ^'Artistic.'^ 

^What’s he to Hecuba?'^ 

Mrs. Viveash murmured the response, almost 
piously, as though she were worshipping almighty 
and omnipresent Nil. ‘T adore this tune,"' she 
said, ‘"this divine tune/’ It filled up a space, it 
moved, it jigg‘ed, it set things twitching in you, 
it occupied time, it gave you a sense of being alive. 
“Divine tune, divine tune,” she repeated with em- 
phasis, and she shut her eyes, trying to abandon 
herself, trying to float, trying to give Nil the slip. 

“Ravishing little Toreador, that,” said Gumbril, 
who had been following the black-breeched travesty 
with affectionate interest, 

Mrs. Viveash opened her eyes. Nil was unesca- 
pable. “With Piers Cotton, you mean? Your 
tastes are a little common, my dear Theodore.” 

“Green-eyed monster !” 

Mrs. Viveash laughed. “When I was being ‘fin- 
ished’ in Paris,” said she, “Mademoiselle always 
used to urge me to take fencing lessons. Cest un 
exerdce trh gracieux. Et puis/' Mrs. Viveash 
mimicked a passionate earnestness, puis, ga de- 
velop e le bassin. Your Toreador, Gumbril, looks as 
though she must be a champion with the foils. 
Quel bassinT 

“Hush,” said Gumbril. They were abreast of 
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the Toreador and her partner. Piers Cotton turned 
his long greyhound’s nose in their direction. 

“How are you?’’ he a.sked across the music. 

They nodded. “And you?” 

“Ah, writing such a Iwok/’ cried Piers Cotton, 
“such a brilliant, brilliant, flashing book.’’ The 
dance was carrying them apart. “Like a smile of 
false teeth,’’ he shouted across the widening gulf, 
and disappeare<l in the crowd. 

“What’s he to Hecuba?” Lachrymosely, the hi- 
larious blackamoons chanted their question, mourn- 
fully pregnant with its foreknown reply. 

Nil, onniipresent nil, world-scml, spiritual in- 
former of all matter. Nil in the shape of a black- 
breeched iiKKMi-basined Toreador. Nil, the man 
with the greyhound’s no.se. Nil, as ft)ur blacka- 
moors. Nil in the form of a divine tune. Nil, the 
faces, the faces one ought to know by sight, reflected 
in the mirrors of the hall. Nil this (lumbril whose 
arm is round otie's waist, whose feet step in and 
out among one’s own. Nothing at all. 

That’s why there’ll be no wetlding. No wedding 
at St. (leorge’s, Hanover Square,— oh, desperate ex- 
periment 1 with Nil V'iveash, that charming l)oy, 
that charming nttthing at all, engaged at the mo- 
ment in hunting eUqihants, hunting fever and carni- 
vors among the 'rikki-tikki pigmies. Tluit’s why 
there’ll Ih‘ no wetlding on Wedne.sday week. For 
Lyci<las is dead, dead ere his prime. For the light 
strawy hair (not a kx'k left) the brown face, the 
red-brown hantls and the smooth Ixjy’s body, milk- 
white, milk-warm are nothing at all, nothing, now, 
at all — nil these five years and the shining blue eyes 
as much nil as the rest. 


!■ 
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“Always the same people,” complained Mrs. Vive- 
ash, looking round the room. “The old familiar 
faces. Never any one new. Where’s the younger 
generation, Gumbril ? We’re old, Theodore. There 
are millions younger than we are. Where are they? 

“I’m not re.sponsible for them,” said (iumbril. 
“Fm not even responsible for my-self.” He imagined 
a cottagey room, under the rtK)f, with a window 
near the floor and a sloping ceiling where you were 
always bumping your head ; and in the candle light 
Emily’s candid eyes, her grave and happy mouth r 
in the darkness, the curve, under his fingers, of her 
firm body. 

“Why don’t they come and sing for their .sup- 
per?” Mrs. Viveash went on petulantly. “It’s their 
business to amuse us.” 

“They’re probably thinking of amusing them- 
selves,” Gumbril suggested. 

“Well, then, they should do it where we can see 
them.” 

“What’s he to Hecuba?” 

“Nothing at all,” Gumbril clowni.shly sang. The 
room in the cottage had nothing to tlo with him. 
He breathed Mrs. ''/iveash's memories of Italian 
jasmines, laid his cheek for a moment against her 
smooth hair. “Nothing at all.” Hapi>y clown 1 

Way down in old Bengal, under the green I’ara- 
disiac palms, among the ecstatic mystagogues and 
the saints who scream l)eneath the divine caresses, 
the music came to an end. The four negroes wii»ed 
their glistening faces. The couples fell apart. Gum- 
bril and Mrs. Viveash sat down and smoked a 
cigarette. 



CHAPTER XVI 


T he lilickrimciors had left the platform at the 
end of the hall. The curtaiii.s looped tip at 
either side had .slid tlown, cutting it off frutn the rest 
of the rcKHii,'— ‘hnaking twt> worlds.** Ciumf>ril ele- 
gantly and allusively ptii it, ‘‘wliere only one grew 
before— and one td' tliem a fjctter vvtjrldT lie added 
too philosopliically, “because unreal,” 'Fherc was 
the theatrical silence, the suspense. 'Fhe curtains 
parted again. 

On a narrow }rcl'--'-on a Iner perhajis --tlie corpse 
of a woman. l'‘he husbami kneels In^side it. At 
the fcMJt stands the diwim, putting away his instru** 
ments. In a iHTildHaietl pink cratlle reposes a mon- 
trous baby, 

71ie Ihislhind: Margaret ! Margaret f 
Ilk* Dcniar: She is tlead. 

The / / Hslhind: Margaret ! 

The Ihnikr: (If sepneaemia* ! tell you. 

The 1 1 iLstH$H.d : I wish that I too were dead! 

The f 'kfeikr: Hut ytnt wein‘t tt»unorrow, 

The Husband : Tomairrow! But I don*t want 
to live to see iti-iiiorrovv, 

The Ihietar: will to-anorrow. 

The I! ushand : % I a rgartl- ! M argaret ! Wait for 
me there; I sliall not fail to meet you in that hollow 
vale, 
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The Doctor: You will not be slow to survive her. 

The Husband: Christ have mercy upon us! 

The Doctor: You would do better to think of 
the child. 

The Husband {rising and standing menacingly 
over the cradle) : Is that the monster? 

The Doctor: No worse than others. 

The Husband: Begotten in a night of immacu- 
late pleasure, monster, may you live loveless, in dirt 
and impurity! 

The Doctor: Conceived in lust and darkness, may 
your own impurity always seem heavenly, monster, 
in your own eyes ! 

The Husband: Murderer, slowly die all your life 
long ! 

The Doctor: The_child must be fed. 

The Husband: Fed? With what? 

The Doctor: With milk. 

The Husband: Her milk is cold in her breasts. 

The Doctor: There are still cows. 

The Husband: Tubercular Shorthorns. (Call- 
ing) Let Short-i^-the-horn be brought! 

Voices: (off) Short-i’-the-horn ! Short-i’-the- 
hornf (Fadingly) Short-i’-the . . . 

The Doctor: In nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one, twenty-seven thousand, nine hundred and thir- 
teen women died in childbirth. 

The Husband: But none of them belonged to my 
harem. 

The Doctor: Each one of them was somebody^s 
wife. 

The Husband: Doubtless. But the people we 
don’t know are only characters in the human com- 
edy. We are the tragedians. 
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The Doctor: Not in the spectator’s 63^68. 

The Husband: Do I think of the spectators? Ah, 
Margaret! Margaret! . . . 

The Doctor: The twenty-seven thousand, nine 
hundred and fourteenth. 

The Husband: The only one! 

The Doctor: But here comes the cow. 

{Short-i’~the-horn is led in by a Yokel.) 

The Husband: Ah, good Short-i’-the-horn ! {He 
pats the animal. ) She was tested last week, was she 
not? 

The Yokel: Ay. sir. 

The Husband: And found tubercular. No? 

The Yokel: Even in the udders, may it please 
you. 

7 'he Husband: I'^cellent! Milk me the cow, sir, 
into this dirty wa.sh-pot. 

The Yokel: I will, sir. (He milks the cow.) 

The Husband: I ler milk — -her milk is cold al- 
ready. All the woman in her chilled and curdled 
within her l>reasts. Ah, Jesus! what miraculous 
galactagogue will make it flow again? 

The Yokel: 'rite wash-pot is full, sir. 

The Husband: 'I'hen take the cow away. 

'The Yokel: ('ome, Short-i’-the-horn; come up, 
good Short-i’-the-horn. 

( He yoes out with the cow . ) 

'The Husband; {Pouring the milk into a long- 
tubed feeding-bottle) Here'.s for you, monster, to 
drink your own health in. {He gives the bottle to 
the child. Curtain.) 

"A little jK)nderous, perhaps,” said Gumbril as the 
curtain came down. 
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“But I like the cow." Mrs. Viveash opened her 
cigarette case and found it empty. Gunibril offered 
her one of his. She .shook her head. “1 <lon’t want 
it in the least,” she said. 

“Yes, the cow was in the best pantomime tradi- 
tion,” Gumbril agreccl. Ah ! but it was a long time 
since he had been to a Christmas pantonume. Not 
since Dan Leno’s days. All the little cousins, the 
uncles and aunts on toth sides of the family, dozens 
and dozens of them— every year they filled the liest 
part of a row in the dress circle at Drury Lane, And 
buns were stickily passed from hand to hantl, choco- 
lates circulated; the grown-ups <lrank tea. .\nd the 
pantomime went on and on. glory after glory, under 
the shining arch of the stage. Hours and luntrs; 
and the grown-ups always wanted to go away Ite- 
fore the harkspunade. Anti the chiUiren felt sick 
from eating too much chtKolate, or wanted witli such 
extreme urgency to go to the W.C. that they h;u! to 
be led out, trampling and stumbling (»ver everylKi<ly 
else’s feet — aiul every stumble m.tking the need more 
agonisingly great— in the midtile of the transforma- 
tion scene. And there vv.as Dan Leno, inimitable 
Dan Ixmo, dead now as poor V'orick, nti more than 
a mere skull like anybody el.se’s skull. .And his 
mother, he rememberetl, used to laugh at him some- 
times till the tears ran tlown her cheeks. She u.sed 
to enjoy things thoroughly, with a whole heart. 

“I wish they’d hurry up with the secoml scene," 
said Mrs. Viveash. “ff there’s anything that Imres 
me, it’s eni/actes.” 

“Most of one’s life is an entr’m'te," said Gumbril, 
whose present mood of hilarious depression seemed 
favourable to the enunciation of ajKjphthcgins. 
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‘‘None of your cracker mottoes, please,^’ protested 
Mrs. Viveash. All the same, she reflected, what was 
she doing now but waiting for the curtain to go up 
again, waiting with what unspeakable weariness of 
spirit, for the curtain that had rung down, ten cen- 
turies ago, on those blue eyes, that bright strawy 
hair and the weathered face ? 

“Thank God,’’ she said with an expiring earnest- 
ness, “here’s the second scene !” 

The curtain went up. In a bald room stood the 
Monster, grown now from an infant into a frail 
and bent young man with bandy legs. At the back 
of the stage a large window giving on to a street 
along which people pass. 

The Monster: (Solus) The young girls of Sparta, 
they say, used to wrestle naked with naked Spartan 
boys. The sun caressed their skins till they were 
brown and transparent like amber or a flask of olive 
oil. Their breasts were hard, their bellies flat. They 
were pure with the chastity of beautiful animals. 
Their thoughts were clear, their minds cool and un- 
troubled. I spit blood into my handkerchief and 
sometimes I feel in my mouth something slimy, soft 
and disgusting, like a slug — and I have coughed up 
a shred of my lung. The rickets from which I suf- 
fered in childhood have bent my bones and made 
them old and brittle. All my life I have lived in 
this huge town, whose domes and spires are wrapped 
in a cloud of stink that hides the sun. The slug- 
dank tatters of lung that I spit out are black with 
the soot I have been breathing all these years. I am 
now come of age. Long expected one-and-twenty 
has made me a fully privileged citizen of this great 
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realm of which the owners of the Daily Mirror, 
the News of the World and the Daily Express 
are noble peers. Somewhere, I must logically infer, 
there must be other cities, built by men for men to 
live in. Somewhere, in the past, in the future, a 
very long way off. . . But perhaps the only street 
improvement schemes that ever really improve the 
streets are schemes in the minds of those who live 
in them: schemes of love mostly. Ah! here she 
comes. 

(The Young Lady enters. She stands outside 
the window, in the street, paying no attention 
to the Monster; she seems to be twiting for 
somebody . ) 

She is like a pear-tree in flower. When she smiles, 
it is as though there were stars. Her hair is like 
the harvest in an eclogue, her cheeks are all the fruits 
of summer. Her arms and thighs are as beautiful 
as the soul of St. Catherine of Siena. Aiul her eyes, 
her eyes are plumble.ss with thought and limpidly 
pure like the water of the mountains. 

The Young Lady: If I wait till the summer .sale, 
the crepe de Chine will be reduced by at le.ast two 
shillings a yard, and on six cami.soles that will mean 
a lot of money. But the question is: can I go from 
May till the end of July with the underclothing I 
have now ? 

The Monster: If I knew her, I shouUl know the 
universe ! 

The Young Lady: My present ones arc so dread- 
fully middle-class. And if Roger should ... by 
any chance . . . 

The Monster: Or, rather, I should be able to ig- 
nore it, having a private universe of my own. 
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The Young Lady: If — if he did — ^well, it might 
be rather humiliating with these I have . . . like a 
servant’s almost . . . 

The Monster: Love makes you accept the world; 
it puts an end to criticism. 

The Young Lady: His hand already . . . 

The Monster: Dare I, dare I tell her how beauti- 
ful she is ? 

The Young Lady: On the whole, I think I’d 
better get it now, though it will cost more. 

The Monster: (Desperately advancing to the win^ 
daw as though to assault a battery) Beautiful! 
beauti ful ! 

The Young iMdy: (Looking at him) Ha, ha, ha! 

7'he Monster: !?ut I love you, flowering pear- 
tree ; I love you, golden harvest ; I love you, fruitage 
of summer; I love you, body and limbs, with the 
shape of a saint's thought. 

The Yoimg Lady: (Redoubles her laughter) Ha, 
ha, ha! 

The Monster: (Taking her hand) You cannot be 
cruel! (fie is seised with a xnolent paroxysm of 
coughing which doubles him up, which shakes and 
torments him. The handkerchief he holds to his 
mouth is spotted zmth blood. ) 

'The Young Lady: You disgust me! (She draws 
axuay her skirts so that they shall not come in contact 
with him.) 

The Monster: But I swear to you, I love — 
I — (He is once more interrupted by his 
cough.) 

The Young Lady: Please go away. (In a dif- 
ferent voice) Ah, Roger! (She advances to meet 
a snub-nosed lubber with curly hair and a face like 
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a groom's, who passes along ihe street at ikis 
fpmmeni , ) 

Roger: Fve got the niolor-lhke waiting at the 
corner. 

llte Young Lady: Let*s gc^ then. 

Roger: {Ptnnimg to ike Monsh^r) \Vhat*?i that? 

The Vimng ioidy: Oh, iFh nothing in |Kiriiciilar, 
(Both roar wiik hmghier, Roger eseoris her 
out, piitii$iij her famiUarly tm ike thiek as they 
tmik iilimg. ) 

TIir Monster: iionddng after Ih^r) There m a 
wottiicl iincler iiiv left jafi. She Iuh iletlow^ered alt 
wonitTi. I raiiiic4 . . , 

^*Lorci!’* whispered Mrs. VtvraHh. ’iime this 
young man hnres iiie!'* 

*T ctmh$$T replied Ihiinhri!, “d have rather a 
taste moralities, Ttwre h a pleasant uplifting 
vagueness ahoiii these sytuhtdiea! gmeratisett tigiirei 
which {drasrs iiir,** 

**Yini were ahvays ehariiungly ^titiplr -niimlrdT 
sai«! Mrs. \lveash **fhil w!e..»% th\%} As tt»iig as 
tile vouiig man isiid' Irli nhme tm the Hfage, I cinidl 
mhui;* 

Amtlher female tigiirr has appearrtl m the sireel 
k»vorid file wiiid*o%\ It i\ the f Her face, 
painted in Iwii t«aies f»| red. white, grern, hliir and 
hlark» is the fiionf t:o4'riii! mi' nature -morteS: 

The Bro'^hlule: llnllo, ♦hiekief 

llte Mtmiter: I Ititio! 

The PfoxHIule ..\fe yoii lonely? 

The Monxler: \'rs.. 

The l^foslilule: W'^aild you like me to eoiiie in 

to see yiiii ? 
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The Monster: Very well. 

The Prostitute: Shall we say thirty bob? 

The Monster: As you like. 

The Prostitute: Come along then. 

{She climbs through the window and they go 
off together through the door on the left of the 
stage. The curtains descend for a moment, 
then rise again. The Monster and the Prosti- 
tute are seen issuing from the door at which 
they went out.) 

The Monster: {Taking out a cheque-book and a 
fountain pen) Thirty shillings . . . 

The Prostitute: Thank you. Not a cheque. I 
don't want any cheques. How do I know it isn't 
a dud one that they'll refuse payment for at the 
bank? Ready money for me, thanks. 

The Monster: But I haven't got any cash on me 
at the moment. 

The Prostitute: Well, I won’t take a cheque. Once 
bitten, twice shy, I can tell you. 

The Monster: But I tell you I haven't got any 
cash. 

The Prostitute: Well, all I can say is, here I stay 
till I get it. And, what's more, if I don't get it 
quick. I'll make a row. 

The Monster: But this is absurd. I offer you a 
perfectly good cheque . . . 

The Prostitute: And I won't take it. So there! 

The Monster: Well then, take my watch. It's 
worth more than thirty bob. {He pulls out his gold 
half -hunter.) 

The Prostitute: Thank you, and get myself ar- 
rested as soon as I take it to the pop-shop! No, I 
want cash, I tell you. 
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The Monster: But where in the devil do you 
expect me to get it at this time of night ? 

The Prostitute: I don’t know. But youVe got 
to get it pretty quick. 

The Monster: You’re unreasonable. 

The Prostitute: Aren’t there any servants in this 
house? 

The Monster: Yes. 

The Prostitute: Well, go and borrow it from one 
of them. 

The Monster: But really, that would be too low, 
too humiliating. 

The Prostitute: All right. I’ll begin kicking up a 
noise. I’ll go to the window and yell till all the 
neighbours are woken up and the police come to see 
what’s up. You can borrow it from the copper then. 

The Monster: You really won’t take my cheque ? 
I swear to you it’s perfectly all right. There’s 
plenty of money to meet it. 

The Prostitute: Oh, shut up! No more dilly- 
dallying. Get me my money at once, or I’ll start 
the row. One, two, three. . . . {She opens her 
mouth wide as if to yell,) 

The Monster: All right. (He goes out.) 

The Prostitute: Nice state of things we’re com- 
ing to, when young rips try and swindle us poor 
girls out of our money! Mean, stinking skunks! 
I’d like to slit the throats of some of them. 

The Monster: (Coming back again). Here you 
are. (He hands her money,) 

The Prostitute: (Examining it). Thank you, 
dearie. Any other time you’re lonely. . . 

The Monster: No, no! 

The Prostitute: Where did you get it finally.? 
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The Monster: I woke the cook. 

The Prostitute: ( Goes off into a peal of laugh- 
ter). Well, so long, duckie. (She goes out.) 

The Monster: (Solus) Somewhere there must 
be love like music. Love harmonious and ordered : 
two spirits, two bodies moving contrapuntally to- 
gether. Somewhere, the stupid brutish act must be 
made to make sense, must be enriched, must be 
made significant. Lust, like Diabelli’s waltz, a 
stupid air, turned by a genius into three-and-thirty 
fabulous variations. Somewhere. . . . 

^‘Oh dear sighed Mrs. Viveash. 

‘‘Charming !” Gumbril protested. 

. . . love like sheets of silky flame; like land- 
scapes brilliant in the sunlight against a background 
of purple thunder; like the solution of a cosmic 
problem; like faith . . . 

“Crikey!’’ said Mrs. Viveash. 

. . . Somewhere, somewhere. But in my veins 
creep the maggots of the pox . . . 

“Really, really!’" Mrs. Viveash shook her head. 
“Too medical!” 

. . . crawling towards the brain, crawling into 
the mouth, burrowing into the bones. Insatiably.” 

The Monster threw himself to the ground and the 
curtain came down. 

“And about time too 1” declared Mrs. Viveash. 

“Charming !” Gumbril stuck to his guns. 
“Charming! charming!” 
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There was a disturbance near the door. Mrs. 
Viveash looked round to see what was happening. 
“And now on top of it all,” she said, “here comes 
Coleman, raving, with an unknown drunk.” 

“Have we missed it?” Coleman was shouting. 
“Have we missed all the lovely bloody farce?" 

“Lovely bloody!” his companion re^wated with 
drunken raptures, and he went into fits of uncon- 
trollable laughter. He was a very young boy with 
straight dark hair and a face of Hellenic ^auty, 
now distorted with tipsiness. 

Coleman greeted his acquaintances in the hall, 
shouting a jovial obscenity to each. “And Bumbril- 
Gumbril,” he exclaimed, catching sight of him at 
last in the front row." And Hetairu-Myra!" He 
pushed his way through the crowd, followed un- 
steadily by his young disciple. "So you’re here,” 
he said, standing over them and looking down with 
an enigmatic malice in his bright blue eyes. 
“Where's the physiologue ?" 

“Am I the physiologue’s kee|>er ?” asked ( lunihril. 
“He’s with his glands and his hormones, I suppose. 
Not to mention his wife." He smiled to himself. 

“Where the hormones, there moan I," said Cole- 
man, skidding off sideways along the .slipjKTy word. 
“I hear, by the way, that there’s a lovely prostitute 
in this play.” 

“You’ve missed her,” said Mrs. Viveash. 

“What a misfortune,” said Coleman. “We've 
missed the delicious trull,” he said, turning to the 
young man. 

The young man only laughed. 

“Let me introduce, by the way,” said Coleman. 
"This is Dante,” he pointed to the dark-haired boy. 
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“And I am Virgil. We’re making a round tour — 
or, rather, a descending spiral tour of hell. But 
we’re only at the first circle so far. These, Alighieri, 
are two damned souls, though not as you might 
suppose, Paolo and Francesca.’’ 

The l)oy continued to laugh, happily and uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“Another of these interminable entr’actes,” com- 
plained Mrs, Viveash. “I was just saying to Theo- 
dore here that if there’s one thing I dislike more 
than another, it’s a long entr’acte.” Would hers 
ever come to an end? 

“And if there’s one thing I dislike more than 
another,” said the hoy, breaking silence for the first 
time, with an air of the greatest earnestness, “it’s 
. . . it’.s one thing more than another.’’ 

“And you’re perfectly right in doing so,’’ said 
Coleman. “I’erfectly right.” 

“I know,” the lK>y replied modestly. 

When the curtain rose again it was on an aged 
Monster, with a black patch over the left side of his 
nose, no hair, no teeth, and sitting harmlessly behind 
the l>ars of an asylum. 

The Man.<;ter: Asses, ai)es and dogs! Milton 
called them that ; he should have known. Some- 
where there must l)e men, however. The variations 
on Dialielli prove it. Brunelleschi’s dome is more 
than the magnification of Cleo de Merode’s breast. 
Somewhere there are men with power, living rea- 
sonably. Like our mythical Greeks and Romans. 
Living cleanly. The images of the gods are their 
portraits. 'I’hcy walk under their own protection. 
(The Monster climbs on to a chair and stands in the 
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posture of a statue.) Jupiter, father of gods, a 
man, I bless myself, I throw bolts at my own dis- 
obedience, I answer my own prayers, I pronounce 
oracles to satisfy the questions I myself propound. 
I abolish all tetters, poxes, blood-spitting, rotting of 
bones. With love I recreate the world from within. 
Europa puts an end to squalor, Leda does away with 
tyranny, Danae tempers stupidity. After e.stahlish- 
ing these reforms in the social sewer, I climb, I 
climb, up through the manhole, out of the manhole, 
beyond humanity. For the manhole, even the man- 
hole, is dark ; though not so dingy as the doghole it 
was before I altered it. Up through the manhole, 
towards the air. Up, up! (And the Monster, suit- 
ing the action of his words, climbs uf the rtinged 
back of his chair and stands, by a miraculous feat of 
acrobacy, on the topmost bar.) I !)egin to see the 
stars through other eyes than my own. More than 
dog already, I become more than man. 1 l)egin to 
have inklings of the shape and sense of things. Up- 
wards, upwards I strain, I peer, I reach aloft. (The 
balanced Monster reaches, strains and peers.) And 
I seize, I seize! (As he shouts these words, the 
Monster falls heavily, head foremost, to the floor. 
He lies there quite still. After a little time the door 
opens and the Doctor of the first scene enters rmth a 
Warder.) 

The Warder: I heard a crash. 

The Doctor: (Who has by this time become im- 
mensely old and has a beard like Father 'Thames) 
It looks as though you were right. (He examines 
the Monster). 

The Warder: He was for ever climbing on to 
his chair. 
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The Doctor: Well, he won't any more. His 
neck's broken. 

The Warder: You don't say so? 

The Doctor: I do. 

The Warder: Well, I never! 

The Doctor: Have it carried down to the dissect- 
ing room. 

The Warder: I'll send for the porters at once. 

(Exeunt severally and Curtain,) 

“Well," said Mrs. Viveash, “I’m glad that's 
over." 

The music struck up again, saxophone and 'cello, 
with the thin draught of the violin to cool their 
ecstasies and the thumping piano to remind them of 
business. Gumbril and Mrs. Viveash slid out into 
the dancing crowd, revolving as though by force of 
habit. 

“These substitutes for the genuine copulative 
article," said Coleman to his disciple, “are beneath 
the dignity of hell-hounds like you and me." 

Charmed, the young man laughed; he was at- 
tentive as though at the feet of Socrates. Coleman 
had found him in a night club, where he had gone in 
search of Zoe, found lum very drunk in the company 
of two formidable women fifteen or twenty years his 
senior, who were looking after him, half maternally 
out of pure kindness of heart, half professionally; 
for he seemed to be carrying a good deal of money. 
He was incapable of looking after himself. Cole- 
man had pounced on him at once, claimed an old 
friendship which the youth was too tipsy to be able 
to deny, and carried him off. There was something, 
he always thought, peculiarly interesting about the 
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Spectacle of children tobogganing down into the 
cesspools. 

“I like this place," said the young man. 

‘Tastes differ!" Coleman shrugged hi.s shoul- 
ders. “The German professor.s had catalogued 
thousands of people whose whole plea.sure consists 
in eating dung." 

The young man smiled and noddetl, rather 
vaguely. “Is there anything to drink here ?" he asked. 

“Too respectable,” Coleman answered, shaking his 
head. 

“I think this is a bloody place,” said the young 
man. 

“Ah! but some people like blood. And some like 
boots. And some like long gloves and corsets. And 
some like birch-rods. And some like .sliding <lown 
slopes and can’t look at Michelangelo’s ‘Night on 
the Medici Tombs’ without dying the little death, 
because the statue seems to lie sliding. And 
some. ...” 

“But I want something to drink,’’ insi.sted the 
young man. 

Coleman stamped his feet, waved his arms. "A 
boirc! d boireJ" he shouted like the newkirn Gar- 
gantua. Nobody paid any attention. 

The music came to an end. Gumbril and Mrs. 
Viveash reappeared. 

“Dante,” said Coleman, “calls for drink. We 
must leave the building.” 

“Yes. Anything to get out of this,” said Mrs, 
Vivea.sh. “What’s the time?” 

Gumbril looked at his watch. “Half jiast one.” 

Mrs. Viveash sighed. “Can't possibly go to l»ed," 
she said, “for another hour at least.” 
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They walked out into the street. The stars were 
large and brilliant overhead. There was a little 
wind that almost seemed to come from the country, 
(jumbril thought so, at any rate; he thought of 
the country. 

“The que.stion i.s, where?" said Coleman. “You 
can come to my bordello, if you like; but it’s a long 
way ofi" and Zoe hates us all so much, she'll probably 
set on us with the meat-chopper. If she’s back 
again, that is. I'hough she may be out all night. 
Zac moil, SOS agapo. Shall we risk it?’’ 

“To me it’.s <iuitc indifferent,’’ said Mrs. Viveash 
faintly, as though wholly i)reoccupied with ex- 
piring. 

“Or there’s my place,” Gumbril said abruptly, 
as though shaking himself awake out of some 
dream. 

“Hut you live still farther, don’t you?” said Cole- 
man. “With venerable parents, and so forth. One 
font in the grave aiul all that. Shall we mingle 
hiirnpipes with funerals?” He began to hum 
Chopin’s “h'nneral March” at three times its proper 
speed, and seizing the young stranger in his arms, 
two-steppe<l two or three turns on the pavement, 
then released his hold and let him go reeling against 
the area rtiilings. 

“No, I <lon’t mean the family mansion," said 
(iumhril. "1 mean my own rooms. They’re quite 
near. In (ireat Russell Street.” 

“I never knew you had any rooms, Theodore,” 
.sai<l Mrs. Viveash. 

“Nobody <lid.” Why should they know now? 
Because the wiml .seemed almost a country wind? 
“There’s think there,” he said. 
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“Splendid!” cried the 3ix)ung man. They were 
all splendid people. 

“There’s some gin,” said Gumbril. 

“Capital aphrodisiac!” Coleman commented. 

"Some light white wine.” 

“Diuretic.” 

“And some whiskey.” 

“The great emetic,” said Coleman. “Come on.” 
And he struck up the March of the Fascist!. "Gio- 
mnesaa, gioxnncssa, primavcra di bdkzsa . . .” 
The noise went fading down the dark, empty streets. 

The gin, the white wine, and even, for the sake 
of the young stranger, who wanted to sample every- 
thing, the emetic whiskey, were produced. 

“i like your rooms,” .said Mrs. Viveash, looking 
round her. “And I resent your .secrecy about them, 
Theodore.” 

“Drink, puppy !” Coleman refilled the toy’s gla.s.s. 

“Here’s to secrecy,” Clumbril propo.sed. “Sluit it 
tightly, keep it dark, cover it up. Ik* silent, prevari- 
cate, lie outright.” He laughed an<l drank. “IX* 
you remember,” he went on, “those instructive ad- 
vertisements of Ena’s Fruit Salt they usetl to have 
when we were young? There was one little anecdote 
about a doctor who advi.sed the hypochondriacal pa- 
tient who had come to consult hint, to go and see 
Grimaldi, the clown; and the patient aiiswered, ‘I 
am Grimaldi.' Do you rememlter?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Viveash. “And why do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Or rather, I do know," Gum- 
bril corrected himself, and laughed again. 

The young man suddenly togan to toast. “I lost 
two hundred pounds yesterday playing citemin de 
fer,” he said, and looked round for applause. 
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G>leman patted his curly head. “Delicious child !” 
he said. “You’re positively Hogarthian.” 

Angrily, the boy pushed him away. “What are 
you doing?’’ he shouted; then turned and addressed 
himself once more to the others. “I couldn’t afford 
it, you know — not a bloody penny of it. Not my 
money, either.’’ He seemed to find it exquisitely 
humourous. “And that two hundred wasn’t all,’’ he 
added, almost expiring with mirth. 

“Tell Coleman how you borrowed his beard, 
Theodore.’’ 

Gumbril was looking intently into his glass, as 
though he hoped to see in its pale mixture of gin 
and Sauterne visions, as in a crystal, of the future. 
Mrs. Viveash touched him on the arm and repeated 
her injunction. 

“Oh, that!’’ said Gumbril rather irritably. “No. 
It isn’t an interesting story.’’ 

“Oh yes, it is! I insist,’’ said Mrs. Viveash, 
commandijtg peremptorily from her death-bed. 

Gumliril tlrank his gin and Sauterne. “Very well 
then,’’ he said, reluctantly, and began. 

“I dtm't know what my governor will say,” the 
young man put in once or twice. But nol)ody paid 
any attention to him. He relap.sed into a sulky and, 
it seemed to him, very dignified silence. Under the 
warm jolly ti[isiness he felt a chill of foreboding. 
He pouretl out some more whiskey. 

Gumbril warmed to his anecdote. Expiringly 
Mrs. Viveash laughed from time to time, or smiled 
her agonising smile. Coleman whoojKid like a red- 
skin. 

“And after the concert to these rooms,” said 
Gumbril, 
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Well, let everything go. Into the mud. Leave it 
there and let the dogs lift their hind legs over it as 
they pass. 

“Ah ! the genuine platonic fumblers,” commented 
Coleman. 

“I am Grimaldi,” Gumbril laughed. Further than 
this it was difficult to see where the joke could go. 
There, on the couch, where Mrs. Viveash and Cole- 
man were now sitting, she had lain sleeping in his 
arms. 

“Towsing, in Elizabethan,” said Coleman. 

Unreal, eternal in the secret darkness. A night 
that was an eternal parenthesis among the other 
nights and days. 

“I feel I'm going to be sick," said the young man 
suddenly. He had wanted to go on silently and 
haughtily sulking: but his stomach declined to take 
part in the <iignified game. 

“Good Lord !" said Gumbril, and jumped up. But 
before he could <lo anything effective, the young man 
had fulfilled his own projihecy. 

“The real charm about debauchery," said Cole- 
man philo.SQ[)hically, “is its total (lointle.ssness, fu- 
tility, and above all its incredible tediousness. If it 
really were all roses and exhilaration, as these jioor 
children seem to imagine, it w'ould lie no Indter than 
going to church or .studying the higher mathematics. 
I should never touch a droji of wine or another 
harlot again. It would be against my principles. I 
told you it was emetic,” he called to the young man. 

“And what arc your principles?" asked Mrs. 
Viveash. 

“Oh, strictly ethical,” said Coleman, 

“You’re responsible for this creature," said Gum- 
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bril, pointing to the young man, who was sitting on 
the floor near tlie fireplace, cooling his forehead 
agjiinst the marble of the mantle-piece. “You must 
take him away. Really, what a bore!” His nose 
and mouth were all wrinkled up with disgust. 

“I’m sorry,” tlie young man whispered. He kept 
his eyes shut and his face was exceedingly pale. 

“But with pleasure,” said Coleman. “What’s 
your name?" he asked the young man, “and where 
do you live ?" 

“My name is Porteous," murmured the young 
man. 

"Good I^or<l !” cried Gumbril, letting himself fall 
on to the couch beside Mrs. Viveash. “That’s the 
last straw !" 


CHAPTER XVII 


T he two o’clock snorted out of Charing Cross, 
but no healths were drunk, this time, to Vis- 
count Lascelles. A desiccating sobriety made arid 
the corner of the third class carriage in which Gum- 
bril was sitting. His thoughts were an interminable 
desert of sand, with not a palm iti sight, not so much 
as a comforting mirage. Once again he ftUTibled in 
his breast pocket, brought out and unfolded the 
flimsy paper. Once more he reatl. How many 
times had he read before ? 

"Your telegram made me very unhappy. Not 
merely because of the accident — thf)ugh it made me 
shudder to think that .something terrilde might have 
happened, poor darling— hut also, selfishly, my own 
disapiK)intment. 1 had looked forward so much. I 
had made a picture of it all .so clearly. I should have 
met you at the station with the horse aiul trap from 
the Chetiucrs and we’d have driven hack to the cot- 
tage — and you’d have loved the cottage. We’d have 
had tea and I’d have made you eat an egg with it 
after your journey. Then \ve’<l have gone for a 
walk; through the most heavenly wt»od I found 
yesterday to a place where there’s a womlcrful view 
— miles and miles of it. And we’d have wandered 
on and on, and sat down under the trees, and the sun 
would have set and the twilight would slowly have 

356 
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come to an end, and we’d have gone home again and 
found the lamps lighted and supper ready — not very 
grand, I’m afraid; for Mrs. Vole isn’t the best of 
cooks. And then the piano ; for there is a piano and 
I had the tuner come specially from Hastings yes- 
terday, so that it isn’t so bad now. And you’d have 
played; and perhaps I would have made my noises 
on it. And at last it would have been time for 
candles and bed. When I heard you were coming, 
Theodore, I told Mrs. Vole a lie about you. I said 
you were my husband, because she’s fearfully re- 
spectable, of course; and it would dreadfully disturb 
her if you weren’t. Hut I told myself that, too. I 
meant that you should he. You see, 1 tell you 
everything. I’m not ashamed. I wanted to give 
you everything I could and then we should always 
be together, loving one another. And I should have 
been ytiur slave, 1 should have been your property 
and lived inside your life. But you would always 
have had to love me. 

"Ami then, just as I was getting ready to go and 
call at the C 'hecpiers for the horse and trap, your tele- 
gram came. I saw the word ‘accitlent’ and I im- 
agined you all bleeding and smashed — oh, dreadful, 
drea<lful. But then, when you seemed to make 
rather a joke of it — why did you say ‘a little in- 
disposetl'? that seemed, somehow, so stupid, I 
tljought— and said you were coming to-morrow, it 
wasn’t that which upset me; it was the dreadful, 
dreadful tli.sappointment. It was like a stab, that 
disa[>pointmeiit: it hurt so terribly, .so unreasonably 
much. It ma<le me cry and cry, so that I thought I 
should never be able to stoj). And then, gradually, 
I began to sec that the pain of the disappointment 
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wasn't unreasonably great. It wasn’t m 
tion of your coming being put off for a 
a question of its being put oflf for ever, 
seeing you again. I saw that that accicl 
something really arranged by Providei 
meant to warn me and show me what 
do, I saw how hopelessly impractical)! 
ness I had l)een imagining really was. 
you didn’t, you couldn’t love me in anytl 
same way as I loved you. I was only a 
venture, a new exi)erience, a means to 
end. Mind, I’m not blaming you in the 
only telling you what is true, what I gra 
to realise as true. If you’d come — wlial 
have given you everything, ray body, m, 
soul, my whole life. I’d have twisted 
the threads of your life. And then, w 
course you wanted to make an eml to t 
little adventure, you would have had 
tangle and it would have killed me, it 
have hurt you. At least I think it won 
end, I thanked God for the accident whi( 
vented you coming. In this way, Provi<li 
off very lightly — you with a bruise or tvv( 
hope it really is nothing, my preciou.s da: 
me with a brui.se inside, round the heart, 
will get w'ell quite soon. And all our live 
have an afternoon under the trees, an < 
music and in the <larkncss, a night, an < 
happiness, to look back on. I shall go a 
Robertsbrulge at once. Goo<l-bye, 
What a long letter ! The last you’ll evei 
me. The last — what a dreadful hurting 
is. I shall take it to post at once, for fear, 
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it, I may be weak enough to change my mind and let 
you come to-morrow. I shall take it at once, then I 
shall come home again and pack up and tell some 
new fibs to Mrs. Vole. And after that, perhaps I 
shall allow myself to cry again. Good-bye.'' 

Aridly, the desert of sand stretched out with not 
a tree and not even a mirage, except perhaps the 
vague and desperate hope that he might get there 
before she started, that she might, conceivably have 
changed her mind. Ah, if only he'd read the letter a 
little earlier ! But he hadn't woken up before eleven, 
he hadn't been down before half past. Sitting at the 
breakfast table, he had read the letter through. 

The eggs and bacon had grown still colder, if that 
was possible, than they were. He had read it 
through, he had rushed to the A. B. C. There was 
no practicable train before the two o'clock. 

If he had taken the seven-twenty-seven he would 
certainly have got there before she started. Oh, if 
only he had woken up a little earlier ! But then he 
would have had to go to bed a little earlier. And in 
order to go to bed earlier, he would have had to 
abandon Mrs. Viveash before she had bored herself 
to that ultimate point of fatigue at which she did at 
last feel ready for repose. And to abandon Mrs. 
Viveash — ah, that was really impossible, she 
wouldn't allow herself to be left alone. If only he 
hadn't gone to the London Library yesterday! A 
wanton, unnecessary visit it had been. For after 
all, the journey was short; he didn't need a book for 
the train. And the Life of Beckfordj for which he 
had asked, proved, of course, to be out — and he had 
been utterly incapable of thinking of any other 
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book, among the two or three hundred thousand on 
the shelves, that he wanted to read. And in any 
case, what the devil did he want with a Life of 
Beckfordf Hadn’t he his own life, the life of Gum- 
bril, to attend to? Wasn’t one life enough, without 
making superfluous visits to the Lt>ndon Library in 
search of other lives? And then what a stroke of 
bad luck to have run into Mrs. Vivea.sh at tluU very 
moment ! What an abject weakness to have let him- 
self be bullied into sending that telegram. “A little 
indisposed . . ." Oh, my Gtxl! Gumbril shut his 
eyes and ground his teeth together; he felt him.self 
blushing with a retrosj)ective shame. 

And of course it was quite u-selcss taking the 
train, like this, to Robertshridge. She’<l l)e gone, of 
course. Still, there was always the <lc.sjH*rate hope. 
There was the mirage across the desiccated plains, 
the mirage one knew to be deceptive and which, on 
a second glance, proved not even to lie a mirage, but 
merely a few livery sjxits belund tlie eye.s. Still, it 
was amply worth doing — as a {xmance, and to satisfy 
the conscience and to deceive oneself with .an illu- 
sion of action. An<l then the fact that lie was to 
have sjient the afternoon with Rtisie and had put 
her off — that too was highly satisfying. And not 
merely put her off, but— -ultimate clownery in the 
worst of tleliriously bad taste— -played a joke on her. 
“Impossible come to you, meet me 213 Sloane Street, 
second floor, a little indisposed.” Me wondered how 
she'd get on with Mr. Mercaptan ; for it was to his 
rococo boudoir and Crebillon-souletl sofa that he had 
on the spur of the clownish moment, as he dashed 
into the post office on the way to the station, sent 
her. 
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Aridly, the desiccated waste extended. Had she 
been right in her letter? Would it really have lasted 
no more than a little while, and ended as she prophe- 
sied, with an agonising cutting of the tangle? Or 
could it l)e that she had held out the one hope of 
hapi>iness? Wasn’t she perhaps the one, unique 
l)eing with whom he might have learned to await in 
quietness the llnal coming of that lovely terrible 
thing, from before the sound of whose secret foot- 
steps more than once and oh! ignobly he had fled? 
Me could not decide, it was impossible to decide until 
he had seen her again, till he had possessed her, 
mingled his life with hers. And now she had 
elucle<l him ; for he knew very well that he would not 
find her. He sighe<l and looked out of the window. 

'I'he train pulle<l up at a small suburban station. 
Suburban, fur though l.ondon was already some 
way behimi, the little sham half-timbered houses 
near the station, the newer tile and rough-cast dwell- 
ing.s further out <in the .slope of the hill proclaimed 
with emphasis the presence of the business man, the 
holder of the season ticket, (lumbril looked at them 
with a pensive disgust which must have expressed 
itstdf on his features; for the gentleman sitting in 
the corner of the carriage facing his, suddenly 
leaned forwaril, tapped him on the knee and said, 
“I see you agree with me, sir, that there are too 
many jx-opk* in the world." 

(iumbril, who up till now, liad merely been aware 
that somelKidy was sitting opposite him, now looked 
with more attention .it the stranger. He was a large 
square old gentleman of robu!?t and flourishing ap- 
pearance, with a f.ice of wrinkled brown parchment 
and a white moustache that merged, in a handsome 
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curve, with a pair of side whiskers, in a manner 
which reminded one of the photograplis of the lun- 
peror Francis Joseph. 

“f perfectly agree with you, sir,” Gumbril 
answered. If he had been wearing hi.s fn'ard, he 
would have gone on to suggest that ltviuaciou.s old 
gentlemen in trains are among the su{>eniumeraries 
of the planet. As it was, however, he sjwke with 
courtesy and smiled in his most engaging fashion. 

"When I look at all these revolting hou.ses,” the 
old gentleman continued, shaking his fist at the 
snuggeries of the season ticket hoUlers, “I arn filled 
with indignation. I feel my spleen rea<ly to burst, 
sir, ready to burst.” 

“I can sympathise with you,” said Gurnbril. 
"The architecture is certainly not very soothing.” 

"It's not the architecture I mind .so much,” re- 
torted the old gentleman, "that's merely a <iuestion 
of art and all nonsense so far as I'm concerned. 
What disgusts me is the iwople inside the architec- 
ture. The number of them, sir. And the way they 
breed. Like maggots, sir, like maggots. Millions 
of them, creeping about the face of the country, 
spreading blight and dirt wherever they go; mining 
everything. It’s the people I object to.” 

“Ah well,” said Gumbril, “if you will have sani- 
tary conditions that <lon’t allow plagues to flourish 
properly. If you will tell mothers how to bring up 
their children, instead of allowing nature to kill 
them off in her natural way. If you will imjxjrt 
unlimited supplies of com and meat. What can you 
expect? Of course the numlwrs go up." 

The old gentleman waved all this away. “I 
don’t care what the causes are,” he said. “'ITiat’s 
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all one to me. What I do object to, sir, is the etfects. 
Why, sir, I arn old enough to remember walking 
through the <lelicious meadows beyond Swiss cot- 
tage, I remember seeing the cows milked in West 
Hampstead, sir. Aiul now, what do I see now, when 
I go there? Hideous red cities pullulating with 
Jews, sir. I’ullulating with prosperous Jews. Am I 
right in being indignant, sir ? Do I do well, like the 
prophet, Jonah, to be angry?’’ 

“You do, sir," said (iumbril with growing enthu- 
siasm, “and the more .so since this frightful increase 
in populatiotJ is the world's most formidable danger 
at the present time. With populations that in 
F.urope aUme expand by millions every year, no 
political foresight is possible. A few years of this 
mere bestial pr<ipagalion will sufiice to make non- 
sen.se of the wi.sest .schemes of to-day — or would 
suffice," he hastened to correct himself, “if any wise 
schemes were being matured at the present." 

"Very jjossibly, sir.” said the old gentleman, “but 
what I object to is seeing good cornland being 
turned into streets, ami meadows where cows used 
to graze, covere<l with houses full of useless and 
disgusting human beings. I re.sent seeing the coun- 
try parcelled out into back gardens." 

“And is there any prospect,” Gumbril earnestly 
asked, "<tf inir ever being able in the future to sup- 
{K)rt the whole of our population? Will unemploy- 
ment ever decrease?” 

"I don’t know, sir,” the old gentleman replied. 
“But the families of the unemployed will certainly 
increase." 

“You are right, sir,” .said Gumbril, “they will. 
And the families uf the employed and the prosperous 
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will as steadily grow smaller. It is regrettable that 
birth control should have liegun at the wrong end 
of the scale. There seems to l>e a level of poverty 
below which it doesn’t seem worth while practi.sing 
birth control and a level of education Iwdow which 
birth control is regarded as morally wrong. 
Strange, how long it has taken for the ideas of love 
and procreation to clisscKiate them.selves in the hu- 
man mind. In the majority of minds they are still, 
even in this so-called twentieth century, indi visibly 
wedded. Still,” he continued hopefully, “pmgress is 
being made, progress is certainly, though slowly be- 
ing made. It is gratifying to fuul, for example, in 
the latest statistics, that the clergy, as a class, are 
now remarkable for the smallness of their families. 
The old jest is out of date. It is too much to hope 
that these gentlemen may bring themselves in time to 
preach what they alre.ady practise?” 

“It is t(K) much to hope, sir,” the old gentleman 
answered with decision. 

“You are probably right.” said (lumbril. 

“If we were all to preach all the thing.s we all 
practise,” contimie<I the old gentleman, “the world 
would soon be a pretty s<irt of bear ganlen, I can tell 
you. Yes, and a metnkey hou.se. And a wart- 
hoggery. As it i.s sir, it is merely a place where 
there are too many human beings. Vice mu.st 
pay its tribute to virtue, or el.se we are all un- 
done.” 

“I admire your wisdom, sir,” said Gumhril. 

The old gentleman was delighted. "And I have 
been much impressed by your philo.sophical reflec- 
tions,” he said. "Tell me, are you at all interested 
in old brandy?” 
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“Well, not philosophically,” said Gumbril. "As 
a mere empiric only.” 

"As a mere empiric!” The old gentleman 
laughed. “Then let me beg you to accept a case. I 
have a cellar which I shall never drink dry, alas, 
before I die. My only wish is that what remains of 
it shall he distributed among those who can really 
appreciate it. In you, sir, 1 see a fitting recipient of 
a case of brandy." 

“You overwhelm me," said Gumbril. “You are 
too kind, and, I may add, too flattering.” The train, 
which was a mortally slow one, came grinding for 
what secmetl the hundre<lth time to a halt. 

“Not at all,” .said the old gentleman. “If you 
have a card, sir." 

Gumliril .searched his pockets. “I have come 
without one.” 

“Never niimi," said the old gentleman. “I think 
I have a pencil. If you will give me your name and 
addre.ss, 1 will have the case .sent to you at once.” 

lA'isurely, he huntetl for the pencil, he took out a 
note lK>ok. 'I'he train gave a jerk forward. 

“Now sir,” he said. 

Gumbril began dictating. “Theodore,” he said 
slowly. 

“The-o-dore," the old gentleman repeated, syllable 
by syllable. 

The train crept on, with slowly gathering momen- 
tum, through the station. Ilap|K*ning to look out of 
the window at this moment, Gumbril saw the name 
of the place painted across a lamp. It was Roberts- 
bridge. He made a lou<l inarticulate noise, flung 
open the (Itwr <»f the compartment, stepped out on 
the foot-board and jumjjed. I le landed safely on the 
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platform, staggered forward a few paces with his 
acquired nionieiituni and came at last to a halt. A 
hand reached out and clo.sed the .swinging door of 
his compartment and an instant afterwartls, through 
the window, a face that, at a tlistance, looked more 
than ever like the face of the Emperor h'rancis Jo- 
seph, looked luck towards the receding platform. 
The mouth opened ait<l shut : no wt»nl.s were amlible. 
Standing on the platform, (iumhril made a compli- 
cated pantomime, signifying his regret hy shrugging 
his shoulders and placing lus hand on his heart; 
urging in excuse for his abrupt departure the neces- 
sity under which he lalunired of alighting at this 
particular station — which he did hy pointing at the 
name on the iKurtls anti lainits, then at him.self, then 
at the village acrttss the fields. The oUl gentleman 
wavetl his haiul, which still heltl, (jumhril noticed, 
the notebook in which he had been writing, 'fhen 
the train carrietl him out of sight, 'fhere went the 
only case of old braiuly he was ever likely to pos.se.ss, 
thought Gumbril .satlly, as he turned away. Sud- 
tlenly, he rememlitTed i'imily again : for a long time 
he hatl tjuite forgotten her. 

The cottage, when at last he found it, proved to 
be fully as picturesipie as he had imagined. And 
Emily, of course, had gone, leaving as might have 
been exjwcted no aildress. He took the evening 
train back to I^indon. The ari<lity was now com- 
plete and even the hope of a mirage had vanishetl. 
There was no old gentleman to nuike a diversion. 
The size of clergynnen's families, even the fate of 
Eurojic, seemed unimjKirtant now, were indeed per- 
fectly indifferent to him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


T wo Imtulrt'd aiul thirteeti Sbanc Street, The 
address, Rosie retlected, as she vaporised syn- 
thetic lilies of the valley over all her sinuous person, 
was decidedly a gootl one. It arjjued a reasonable 
prosperity, attested a certain (iistinction. The 
knowletlj^e of his address confirmed her already 
hifjh opinion of the bearded straiifjer who had so 
surprisiiyyly entered her life, :is thuujth on fulfilrncnt 
of all the fortune-tellers’ prophecies that ever were 
made; liad enteretl, yes, aiui intimately made himself 
at home. She ha<I U-en ileli^hted, when the telep'am 
came that mornin}j. to think that at last she wa.s 
}»’oin}' to find out somethiipf more afiout this man 
of mystery. i’'or <lark and mysterious he had re- 
mained, remote even in the midst of the most inti- 
mate cont.icts. Why, she didn’t even know his 
name. “Cal! me Toto,” he h;i<l sufjj^e.steil, when she 
askeil him what it was, .'\nd 'i'oto she had had to 
call him, for lack of anytliiri}!; more definite or com- 
mittal. lUu to <lay he was lettiuj^ her further into 
his secret. Rosie was delij'hteil. Her pink under- 
clothiiifp she ilecided, as she looked in the loiif' glass, 
was really r.avishing. She e.xamined herself, turn- 
ing first one way, tlien the other, looking over her 
shoulder to see tlie effect from Indiind. She iK>intcd 
a t<H‘, lK*nt and straightened a knee, applauding the 
length of her legs, ("Most women," 'I'oto had said, 
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“are like dachshunds"), tlieir slenderness and plump 
suavity of form. In their white stockings of 
Milanese silk they looked delicious; and how mar- 
vellously, by the way, those Sel fridge people had 
mended those stockings by their new patent process! 
Absolutely like new, and only charged fcHir shillings. 
Well, it was time to dres.s. CiotHl-bye, then, to the 
pink underclothing and the long white legs. She 
opened the wardrobe door. 'I’he moving glas.s re- 
flected, as it swung through its half circle, pink !»ed, 
rose-wreathed walls, little friciuls of her own age, 
and the dying saint at his last communion. Rosie 
selected the frcKk she had bought tlie otlier day at 
one of those little shops in Soho, where they sell 
.such smart things so cheaply tt) a clientage of minor 
actresses andcocottes. Toto hadn't seen it yet. She 
looked extremely distinguishetl in it. ’riie little hat, 
with its inch of veil hanging like a mask, uncon- 
ccaling ami inviting, from the britn, .suitetl her to 
perfection. One last dab of iwnvaler, one last stjuirt 
of synthetic lilies of the valley, atid she was 
ready. She closed the tloor liehiml her. St. 
Jerome was left to communicate in the untenanted 
pinkness. 

Mr. Mercaptan sat at his writing tabie--an ex- 
quisitely amusing affair in pajder macht\ inlaiil with 
floral decorations in mother-<»f jiearl and painted 
with views of VVimlsor Castle an<l Tintern ii» the 
romantic manner of Prince AllnTt's later days— 
polishing to its final and gem-like jH-rfeetiftn one of 
his middle articles. It was on a spletidul subject — 
the ‘Jus Primat Noctis, or Droit «!u .Seigneur’-— 
“that delicious droit'* wrote Mr. Merc.iptan, “on 
which one likes to think, the Sovereigns of England 
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insist so firmly in their motto. Dieu et mon Droit — 
de Seigneur.’* That was charming, Mr. Mercaptan 
thought a.s he read it through. And he liked that bit 
which began elcgiacally: “But, alas, the Right of 
the I'irst Night belongs to a Middle .^ge as mythical, 
albeit happily different, as tho.se dismal epochs in- 
vented by Mt)rris or by Chesterton. The Lord’s 
right, as we [irettily imagine it, is a figment of the 
barocpie imagination of the seventeenth ccMitury. It 
never exi.sted. Or at least it did e.xist, but as some- 
thing <leplorably difTerent from what we love to 
picture it.” And he went on, eruditely, to refer to 
that Council of Carthage which, in y)H, demanded 
of the faithful that they should be continent on their 
wed<iing night. It wa.s the I.onl's right -- the droit 
of a heavenly Seigneur. On this text (»f fact Mr. 
MercajJtan went on to preach a brilliant .sermon on 
that melancholy sexual per\-ersion known as conti- 
nence. How much hajipier we all should be if the 
real historical droit du .S'eignetir ha<l in fact lx‘en 
the mythical right of our “pretty prurient imagina- 
tions!” lie looked forward to a golden age when 
all slujuUl be seigneurs pitssessing rights that should 
have bro;idene«I <lown into universal liberty. And 
so on. Mr. Mercaptan read through his creation 
with a smile of .sati.sfaction on his face. Mvery here 
and there he made a careful corrcetion in red ink. 
Over “pretty prurient iiiiaginatious” his pen hung 
for a full minute in conscientiotts hesitation. 
Wasn’t it perhaps a little too strongly alliterative, a 
shade, {xrhaps, cheap? Perhaps "pretty huscivious” 
or “tlelieate prurient" would 1 m; Ijetter. He rejxated 
the alternatives .several times, rolling the sound of 
them round hi.s ttmgue, juilicially, like a tea-taster. 
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In the end, he decided that “pretty prurient’’ was 
right. “Pretty prurient” — they were the mots 
justes, decidedly, without a question. 

Mr. Mercaptan had just come to this decision and 
his poised pen was moving further down the page, 
when he was disturbed by the sound of arguing 
voices in the corridor, outside his room. 

“What is it, Mrs. Goldie?" he called irritably, for 
it was not difficult to <listingui.sh his housekeeper’s 
loud and querulous tones. He had given orders that 
he was not to be disturk'd. In these critical mo- 
ments of correction one neeiled such absolute tran- 
quillity. 

But Mr. Mercaptan wa.s to have no tranquillity 
this afternoon. 'I'he dc»or of his .s:uTed boudoir was 
thrown rudely ojK'n and there .strtKle in, like a Goth 
into the elegant Jiiarble v«)mitorium of Petronius 
Arbiter, a haggard and tlisheveikul jKjrson whom 
Mr. Mercaptain rwignised, with a certain sense of 
discomfort, as Casimir Lypiatt. 

“To what do I owe the pleasure of this unex- 
pected ... ?” Mr. Mercaptan kgan with an c.ssay 
in offensive courte.sy. 

But Lypiatt, who had no feeling for the finer 
shades, coarsely interrupted Iiim. “Ltaik here. Mer- 
captan,” he saitl. “I want to have a talk with you.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” Mr. Mercaptan replied. 
“And wluit, may I ask, aliout?” lie knew, of 
course, perfectly well; and the pro.sj>ect of the talk 
disturkd him. 

“About this,” said Lypiatt ; and he held out what 
looked like a roll of {»aper. 

Mr. Mercaptan took the roll and opened it cmt. It 
was a copy of the Weekly World. “Ah!” said Mr. 
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Mercaptan in a tone of (Ieli}^hted surprise, “Tim 
World. You have read iny little article?” 

“That was what I wanted to talk tt> you about,” 
said Lypiatt. 

Mr. Mercaptan mode.stly lauj'hed. “It hardly de- 
serves it,” he said. 

Preserviii}' a calm of expressioti which was quite 
unnatural to him, atul speakinj^ in a studiedly quiet 
voice, Lypiatt pronounced with careful deliI»cration : 
“It is a disgustinjj, malicious, ignoble attack on me,” 
he said. 

“Come, come!” protested Mr. Mercaptan. “A 
critic must he allowed to criticise." 

"Hut there are limits," said I.ypiatt. 

"Oh, I qmtt' agree," Mr, Merca(»tan eagerly con- 
ceded. “lUtt, after all, Lypiatt, you can’t pretend 
that I have come atiywhere near those limits. If I 
had called yon a wianlerer, or evert an adtikont — 
then, 1 atlmit, ymi would have some cause to com- 
plain. Hut I haven't. There’s ntJthing like a per- 
sonality in the whole thing." 

Lypiatt laughed derisively ami his face went all to 
pieces, like a pool of water into which a stone is 
suddenly tlropped. 

“You've merely sai<l I was insittcere, an actor, a 
mountehattk, a quack, raving fustian, S{K}Uting 
m(Kk heroics. That’s all,” 

Mr. Mercaptan jutt on the expression of one vvlitt 

/....I., .....I I If.,. 
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sagely Mr. Mercaptan shook his head, “ifs led so 
many people astray. And in any case, you can’t 
really expect me to find it very sympatfietie.” Mr. 
Mercaptan uttere<l a little laugh and looked affec- 
tionately round his toudoir, lus retired and ^r- 
fumed poutery within who.se walls so much civilisa- 
tion had finely flowered. He looked at hi.s magnifi- 
cent sofa, glided and carved, upholstered in white 
satin and so deep — for it was a great square piece of 
furniture, almost as broad as it wa.s long — that 
when you sat right back, you had of necessity to lift 
your feet from the flcxir ami recline at length. It 
was under the white satin that CrcHnllon’.s spirit 
found, in these late dangerous days, a sympathetic 
home. He looked at his exejuisite Condor fans over 
the mantelpiece; his lovely Marie Laurencin of two 
young girls, pale-.skinned and lH*rry-eyed, walking 
embraced in a .siiallow myopic laiidseaije amid a 
troop of houiuling heraldic dt>gs. I le lottketl at his 
cabinet of Inbelotx in the corner where the Jiigger 
mask ami the stqjerb Chine.se phallus in sculptured 
rock crystal contraste<i so amusingly with the (Chel- 
sea china, the little ivory Matlonna, which might l)C 
a fake but in any case was <|uite as good as .any 
mediawal l’'rench original, and the Italian medals. 
He looked at his comical writing <lesk in shining 
black papier mache ajid mother-of-j>earl ; he looked 
at his article on the “Jus I’rittia* N’oetis," black and 
neat on the page, witlt the ret] ct)rrections attesting 
his tireless .search for, and his, he flattererl himself, 
almost invariable discovery of, the inevitable word. 
No, really, one couldn’t expect him to find Lyjiiatt’s 
notions very sympathetic. 

“But I don’t expect you to,” said I.ypiatt, "^d, 
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good God! I don’t want you to. But you call me 
insincere. That’s what I can’t and won’t stand. 
How dare you do that?” His voice was growing 
louder. 

Once more Mr. Marcaptan deprecatingly flapped. 
"At the most,” he corrected, “1 said that there was 
a certain look of insincerity about some of the pic- 
tures. Hardly avoidable, indeed, in work of this 
kind.” 

Ouite suddenly, Lypiatt lost his self-control. All 
the accumulated anger and bitterness of the last 
days burst out. His show had been a hopeless fail- 
ure. Not a picture sold, a press that was mostly 
bad, or, when good, that had praised for the wrong, 
the insulting reason.s. “Bright and elTective work.” 
"Mr. Lypiatt would make an excellent stage de- 
signer.” Damn them! damn them! And then, when 
tlie dailies liad all had their yelp, here was Mer- 
captan in the l/’ccA’/y ll'orld taking him as a text 
for what was practically an essay on insincerity in 
art. “1 low dare you ?" he furioiusly .shouted. "You 
— how dare you talk about sincerity? What can 
you know abetut sincerity, ytni disgusting little bug!” 
And avenging himself on the person of Mr. Mer- 
captan against the world that had neglected him, 
again.st the fate that had denied him his rightful 
share of talent, I.ypiatt sprang up and seizing the 
author of the “jus Brinia* Noctis” by the shoulders, 
he shook him, he lnuni)ed him up and <lown in his 
chair, he cufTe<I him over the head. "How can you 
have the impudence,” he a.sked, letting go of his 
victim but still stajuling menacingly t>ver him, “to 
touch anything that even attemiits to l>c decent and 
big?” All thc.se years, these wretched years of pov- 
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erty and struggle aiul courageous hope and failure 
and rejjeated disappointment ; and now this last fail- 
ure, more complete than all. f le \vas trembling with 
anger ; at least one forgot unhappiness while one was 
angry. 

Mr. Mercaptan hatl recovered from his lir.st terri- 
fied surprise. “Really, he repeaterl, 'loo 

barbarous. Scuffling like hofil)ledeh(»y.s.'' 

“If you knew," l.ypiatt began: but he ehecketl 
himself. If you knew, he was going to say, what 
those things had cost me, what they n>e:ujt, what 
thought, what pa.ssion I hit how could Mer- 

captan understand? And it wmild .sound as though 
he were appealing to this creature's symjKUhy. 
“Bugl" he shouted instead, “Inig!" And he struck 
out again with the flat of his hand. Mr. Mercaptan 
put up his hands and ducked away from the slaps, 
blinking. 

“Really," he protested, "mi/fy. . . 

Insincere? Perhaps it was half true. Lypiatt 
seized his man more furiously than ladiire ami shook 
him, shook him. “Aiul then that vile insult atmut 
the vermouth advertisement," lie cried out, 'I’hat 
had rankled. Those flaring vulgar {Histers! “You 
thought you could mock me and spit at me with im- 
punity, did you? I’ve .sUkhI it so king, you thought 
Fd always stand it ? Was that it? Hut you’re mis- 
taken." He lifted his fist. Mr. Mercaptan cowered 
away, raising his arm to protect his hca<I. "Vile 
bug of a coward,’’ said Lypiatt, “why tlon't you de- 
fend yourself like a man? You can only l>e danger- 
ous with words. Very witty and spiteful and cut- 
ting about those vermouth {xMers, wasn't it ? But 
you wouldn’t dare to fight me if I challenged you." 
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“Well, as a matter of fact/’ said Mr. Mercaptan, 
peering up from under his defences, “I didn’t invent 
tluit particular piece of criticism. I borrowed the 
aperitif.” lie laughed feebly, more canary than 
bull. 

“You borrowed it, did you?’’ Lypiatt con- 
temptuously repeate<l. “And who from, may 
1 ask?" Not that it interested him in the least 
to know. 

“Well, if you really want to know,’’ said Mr. 
Mercaptan, “it was from our friend Myra Viveash.” 

Lypiatt stood for a moment without speaking, 
then putting his menacing hand in his pocket, he 
turned away. “Oh!" he said non-committally, and 
was silent again. 

Relieved, Mr. Mercaptan sat up in his chair; with 
the palm of his right hand he smoothed his dis- 
hevelled head. 

Airily, out.sidc in the sunshine, Rosie walked 
down Sloane Street, looking at the numbers on the 
d(K)rs of the houses. A hundred and ninety-nine, 
two humlred, two hundred and one — she was getting 
near now. Perhaps all the people who passed, stroll- 
ing so easily an<l elegantly and disengagedly along, 
jKirhaps they all of them carried behind their eyes a 
secret, as delightful and amusing as hers. Rosie 
liked to think so; it made life more exciting. How 
nonchalantly distinguished, Rosie reflected, she her- 
self must IcKik. Would any one who saw her now, 
sauntering along like this, would any one guess that, 
ten houses further down the street, a young poet, 
or at least very nearly a young poet, was waiting, 
on the second floor, eagerly for her arrival? Of 
course they wouldn’t and couldn’t guess 1 That was 
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the fun and the enormous excitement: j 

thing. Formidable in her light-hearte<J, , v-.f 
formidable in the passion which at wriH ® 
give rein to and check again, the grea-t 
beautifully along through the sunlight to 
caprice. Like Di^a, she stooped over ^ * 

boy. Eagerly the starving young 
waited in his garret. Two hundred and twe Iv 
hundred and thirteen. Rosie looked at the 
and was reminded that the garret coutldn't at 
^ very sordid, nor the young poet , 

ing. She stepped in and, standing in the hal ^ ^ 
at the board with the names. Ground 
Budge. First floor: F. de Rowbotham- 
Floor : P. Mercaptan. 

P. Mercaptan. . . . But it was a charm iti#*: 
a romantic name, a real young poet’s name 
captan — she felt more than ever pleased wit 
selection. The fastidious lady could not have 
happier caprice. Mercaptan . . . Mercaptatt 
She wondered what the P. stood for. IPeter, I 
Patrick, Pendennis even? She could hardly 
guessed that Mr. Mercaptan’s father, the eni 
bacteriologist, had insisted, thirty-four years a|» 
calling his first-bom “Pasteur.” 

A little tremulous, under her outward el« 
calm, Rosie mounted the stairs. Twenty -five 
to the first floor — one flight of thirteen, -whieh 
rather disa^eeably ominous, and one of tw 
Then two flights of eleven and she was on tli<* 
ond landing, facing a front door, a bell-push li 
round eye, a brass name-plate. For a great 
thoroughly accustomed to this sort of thing, she 
her heart beating rather unpleasantly fast. It 
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those stairs, no doubt. She halted a moment, took 
two deep breaths, then pushed the l)eU. 

The door was o})enc<i by an aged .servant of the 
most forbiddingly respectable appearance. 

"Mr. Mercaptan at home?” 

The person at the door burst at once into a long 
rambling angry complaint, but precisely about what 
Rosie could not for certain make out. Mr. Mer- 
captan had left orders, she gathered, that he wasn’t 
to be disturbed. But stune one liad come and dis- 
turbeil him, “fairly shoved his way in, so rude and 
inconsi<Ierate,” all the same. And now he’d been 
once disturbed, she (lidn’t .see why he shouldn’t be 
disturbed again. But .she didn't know what thing.s 
were coming to, if people fairly shoved their way in 
like that. Bolshevi.sm, .she called it. 

Rosie murnmre<l her sympathies, and was ad- 
mitted into a tiark hall. Still cpierulously denounc- 
ing the Bolsheviks who came shovitig in, the person 
led the wtiy down a corritlor an<l, tlirowing open a 
door, announced, on a tone of grievance, “A lady 
to see you, Master I ’aster”-- ft )r Mrs. (loltlie was 
an old family retainer anti tine tif the few who knew 
the secret of Mr. Mercaptan’s Christian name, tine 
of the fewer still wlui were privileged to emjiloy it. 
Then, as stitin as Rosie hatl stepped across the 
threshold, she cut off her retreat with a hang and 
went off, muttering all the time, towards her kitchen. 

It certainly wasn’t a garret. Half a glance, the 
first whiff of pot-ponrri, the feel of the carpet lie- 
neath her feet, had been enough to prove that. But 
it was not the room which occupied Rosie’s atten- 
tion, it was its occupants. One of them, thin, sharp- 
featured and, in Rosie's very young eyes, quite old, 
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was standing with an elbow on the mantelpiece. 
The other, sleeker and more genial in ap[)earance, 
wa.s sitting in front of a writing-<ie.<5k near the win- 
dow. And neither of them — Rosie glanctnl des- 
perately from one to the other, hoping vaitily that 
she might have overlcx)ked a blond l)card— neither 
of them was 'I'ato. 

The sleek man at the writing-desk got up, ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

“An unexpectetl plea.sure,’' he said in a voice that 
alternately InKuned and tiute<l. "Too tlelighlful! 
But to what tlo I owe ? ITho. t»iay I ask f” 

He had held out his hand; automatically Rosie 
proffered Ijcrs. The sleek man slumk it with 
cordiality, almost with temlerness. 

“I ... I think I mu.st have matle a mi.stake,’' 
she .said. "Mr. Mercajitan . . . ?" 

The sleek man smiled. "I am Mr. Mercaptan.” 

"You live on the second lltMir?” 

"I never laid claims to Iwing a mathenjatician,” 
said the sleek man, stniling a.s though to applaud 
himself, “but I have always calculated that . . 
he hesitated . . . "enfin, que tmi dt'mt'ure se trom>e, 
en effet, on the .second Lypiatt will bear me 

out, I’m sure.” He turned to the thin man. who had 
not moved from the fireplace, but had sttKHl all the 
time motionlessly, his eUK)w on the mantelpiece, 
looking gloomily at the ground. 

Lypiatt looked up. "I niu.st be going," he said 
abruptly. And he walked towards the dotsr. Like 
vermouth posters, like vermouth posters! — so that 
was Myra’s piece of mockery 1 All his anger had 
sunk like a quenched flame. He was altogether 
quenched, put out with unhappiness. 
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Politely Mr. Mercaptan hurried across the room 
and opened the door for him. “Ciood-hye, then," 
he said airily. 

Lypiatt did not s{K'ak hut walked out into the 
hall. The front door han}»e<t behind him. 

"Well, mil,'' saitl Mr. Mercaptan, cominji^ hack 
across the rnom tt» where Rosie was still irrest)lutely 
standinjj. “'faik about the furor pocticusf Hut da 
sit <lown. 1 hej' y«iu. On frehillon.” He imlieated 
the vast white satin sofa. "1 call it t'rehillon.’’ he 
explained. "iK'cause the soul tif that jjreat writer un- 
doubtedly tenants it, uuilouhtt'dly. \’ou know his 
b(H)k, of course? Vnu know /,«• Sophaf' 

.Sinkitu( into t rebillon’s soft lap, Rosie had to ad- 
mit that she <litin’t know I t" Soplia. She had be- 
jfun to rectiver her self ptissession. If this wasn’t 
the youiif; pt«*t, it was certainly a younn poet. And 
a very iHTuliar one, too. As a j'reat huly she 
lau^hinfjly acceptcil the otld situati<in. 

“Not know l,e Soflmf" exclaimed Mr. Mercap- 
tan. “Oh! but, niy dear atnl mysterious younjy lady, 
let me lend y<tu a copy of it at once. No education 
can l>e calksl complete withcnit a ktuiwletli'e of that 
divine l>ook.’’ He darted to the bookshelf and came 
back with a small volume btunul in white vellum, 
“'rhe herct's soul," he e,xp!ained, liamlin^ her the 
volume, "paiises, by the laws of rnetemjisychosis, 
into a .sofa. He is <lottmed to remain a stifa until 
such time as two }>ersons consummate umm his 
l>o.som their recipr<K*al and etjual loves. 'Itie l»ook 
i.s the record of the jKKjr 8ofa'.s ho|H;s and disap- 
pointments." 

“Dear me!" said Rosie, hxtkintt at the title-page. 

“But now," said Mr, Mercaptan, sitting down 
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beside her on the edge of CrebiUon, “won't you 
please explain? To what happy tjuiprcx|no do I owe 
this sudden and altogether delightful invasion of my 
privacy?" 

“Well," said Rosie and hesitated. It was really 
rather difficult to explaiti. “I was to meet a friend 
of mine.” 

“Quite so.” said Mr. Mercaptan encouragingly. 

“Who sent me a telegram.” Rosie went <»n. 

“He sent you a telegram!" Mr. Mercaptan 
echoed. 

“Changing the — the place w’e had fixetl and telling 
me to meet him at thi.s atUlress." 

“Here?” 

Rose nodded. "On the s-.second tlofir,” she made 
it more precise. 

“But / live on the second door." said Mr. Mer- 
captan. “You don’t mean ttt say yt»ur friend is also 
called Mercaptan ami lives here too?” 

Rosie srnikxi. "I don't know what he’s called," 
she said with a cool ironical carelcssticss that was 
genuinely tjrande dame, 

“You don’t know his name?” Mr. Mercaptan 
gave a roar and a sejueal of deliglited laughter. 
“But that’s too gtK>d,” he said. 

“S-second floor, he wrote in the telegram." Rosie 
was now jK'rftx'tly at her ease. “When I .saw your 
name, I thought it wa.s his name. I nnist say," she 
added, kxiking skleways at Mr. Mercaptan and at 
once drojiping the magnolia petals of her eyelids, "it 
seemed to nte a very charnnng nmiie.” 

“You overwhelm me,” said Mr. Mercaptan, smil- 
ing all over his cheerful snouty face. “As for your 
name — I am too discreet a gdantuomo to ask. And, 
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in any case, what does it matter? A rose by any 
other name . . 

“But, as a matter of fact," she said, raising and 
lowering once again her smooth white lids, "my 
name (it}es happen to be Rose; or, at any rate, 
Rosie." 

“So you are sweet by right," exclaimed Mr. 
Mercaptan, with a pretty gallantry which he was 
the first to appreciate. "Let’s onler tea on the 
strength of it.” He jumped up anti rang the bell. 
“How I congratulate myself on this astonishing 
piece of gtHwl fortune! ’’ 

Rosie .saitl nothing. 'I'his Mr. Mercaptan, she 
thought, seenietl to he even more a man of the great 
artistic wttrld than ‘foto. 

“What puz/.les me." he went on, "is why your 
anonymous frietul should h.ive chosen my address 
tnit of all the millions of others. He must know 
me, or, at any rate, ktanv ahtmt me." 

"! shoultl imagine," saitl Rosie, "tluit you have a 
lot of friends.” 

Mr. Mercaptan laughetl - the whole orchestra, 
from hasstion to piccolo. "Pes amis, des amies — 
with and without the mute 'e,' " he declared. 

The aged ami forlndding .servant aiJ|K*are<l at the 
door. 

“Tea for two, Mrs. Holdie." 

Mr.s. (toklie lookeil rournl the room su.spiciously. 
“The other gentleman’s gone, ha.s he?" she asked. 
And having assured herself of his ab.sence, she 
renewetl her etimplaint. "Shoving in like that,” she 
said. "Bolshevism, that’s what I . . ." 

“All right, all right, Mrs. tioklie. I.et’s have our 
tea a.s quickly a.s iiossiblc." Mr. Mercaptan held up 
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his hand, autSioritatively, with the gesture of a 
policeman controlling the traftic. 

"Very well. Master Faster." Mrs. Goldie spoke 
with re.signation anti tleparted. 

“But tell me," Mr. Mercaptan went on. “if it 
isn't indiscreet — what does your frientl look like?" 

“W — well," Rosie answered, "he’.s fair and 
though he’s quite young, he wears a iH'ard." With 
her twt) hantls she intiicatetl on her own uneniphatic 
bosom the contours of Ttito’s broad blontl fan. 

“A beard! But, gotKl heavens." Mr. Mercaptan 
slapped his thigh, “it’.s Coleman, it’s obviously and 
undoubtedly Coleman I" 

“Well, whoever it wa.s,’’ said Rosie severely, “he 
played a very stupid sort of joke." 

“For which 1 thank him. Ih’ tout mon comr." 

Ro.sic smiled anti 1<K*ked sitleways. “All the 
same,” .she said, "I .shall give him a piece of my 
mind." 

Poor Aunt Aggie! Oh, j>oor Aunt Aggie, indeed! 
In the light of Mr. Mercaptan’s Ixunloir her ham- 
mered copjKT and her leadless glaxe certaiidy did 
look a hit comical. 

After tea Mr. Mercapt.an played cicerone in a tour 
of inspection round the nwm. 'I'hey visited the 
papier mache writing-desk, the Condor fans, the 
Marie Laurencin, the tt)i 4 edition of 'Du Cdt4 de 
chez Swann,’ the Matlotma that prtjbahly wa.s a fake, 
the nigger mask, the Chelsea ligure.s, the Chinese 
object of art in sculptured crystal, the scale model 
of Queen Victoria in wax untler a glass l»cll. Toto, 
it became clear, bad been no more than a fore- 
runner; the definitive revelation was Mr. Mercap- 
tan’s. Yes, poor Aunt Aggie! And indeed, when 
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Mr. Mercaptan k^f^an tn read her liis little micklle 
on the ikeil du Seitineur, it wan {mor everykicly. 
Ik)or mother, with her afminh tilth tasliionetl, |>rudi^h 
vievv$; poor earne.sl father, with hh Unitariaiiistii* 
Ihs ilildH'ri /oiiriial, his letters tt^ tlie papers aknit 
the necessity im a spiritual rei^eneratioti. 

“liravti!** site rrietl from the tleptlis tif iVehillon. 
She was leaiiiiii^ bark in one corner, l;uu|uid, ser« 
peritirie, anti at ease, her feel in their iiutllletl soakers 
leather tucked U}i uiitler her. *iiravo!‘' she cried 
as Mr, Merca|itaii finishetl his reattinu aiHl loiiked 
up f<^r his applause. 

Mt. MercajUafi fniwcd, 

**You express sti extp,.iisile!y wliat we---** anti 
waving her fiarid in a iumpreliensive |.p*siurt% she 
pictured to firr>ell all the «4hrr fastitiiuus lathes, a!! 
the iiiarchit>ne:%sr.s of fable, rechninit, as she herself 
at tliis moment rerliiirtl, on uphetlstery tif white 
satin. '*what we al! only fee! amt aren*l clever rnouj,jh 
to say/* 

Mr. Mercaptan was charmefl, He ipit up frcun 
kfore fits writiiigolesk, crosseil the rtwuti and sat 
diiwii beside her on C ‘rrlitlltni. *i*Veliiig/* he sai<k 
**is the imfnrtafil thing/* 

Rosie remetiibereti ihai tier father hatl once re- 
marked, in Itlaiik verse : **l1ie ihitigs that matter 
happen in t!ie heart/* 

“I quite agree/* she said, 

lake rtiiivable raisins in the suti of Ids Hiioiity 
face, Mr, Mercapfai/s brown little €*yeH rollrt! aitior- 
oils avowals, Hr took Rosie's hand amt kissed it. 
Hrebilkm creaked diHcrretly as hr moved a little 
nearer. 

It was on the evening of the same ilay, Rosie lay 
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on her sofa—a piMrir. fiireinirchase lltiiig indeed, 
conipaml with Ur. MercaplanV ijraiul aflair in 
white satin and carved and gilded lint slit! a 

sofa— lay with her feet m% the arm of il and her 
long suave legs exposetl, hy the slipping of llie ki- 
incMia, to the lop of }ier wretched sltrkiiigs. She 
was reading the little velliinojackeled vokiiiie of 
Cri%iIIcitn wiiich Mr. !derrapfan !iat! given her when 
he said “gt.ioddiye'' Itir rattier. *\4 hknlt^l, mtm 
given* iie^t lent, a^ lie had !e%4 itrnrroiisly 
fifTerecI al the hegiiiiiiiig of their aflrriinitn: given 
with the most graceful ai allusive iledicalitiiis in- 
scrilml cm the fly deaf : 

I'o 

By-mi”Ollirraiatsir as-Hwrei, 
with irratitiule, 
frtiin 

Cdehilloii IVlivrrrtl. 

hiViitdl-— she hail pounised come again very 
soon. She tlitmght t»l the rssav «m the *4us l*rifii;e 
NiHliH**- -ali! wlial wr*vr all tieen frrhng and ni;»iir 
of IIS clever eittaigh in say< Wr on the sofas, 
riilliless. Imrlv and iasiidious . , . 

**I am jiroiid to ctaisiiitiie myself' Mr. Mercap- 
tan had said of il trr.HVihcr t/t'v diiniei 

gaUmiesJ* 

Kosir was titil t|iiitr sure whal he iiiranf ; hit! it 
certainly soiiiidetl very willy iiideetl 

She reail the fio^ik shHvly, Her fd'riirh, indm!» 
wasiid good eiioiigli Oi jieriiut tier to read if aiiyliow 
else. She m-islird it ivrre ImHtvr. fVrhaps ti it were 
{Mfiler she woiildii'l h* yimnum like this, It was 
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disgraceful : she pulled herself together. Mr. Mer- 
captan had said that it was a masterpiece. 

In his study Shearwater was trying to write his 
paper on the regulative functions of the kidneys. 
He was not succeeding. 

Why wouldn’t she see me yesterday? he kept 
womlering. With anguish he suspected other lovers ; 
desired her, in consequence, the more. Gumbril had 
said .something, he remembered, that night they had 
met her by the coffee stall. What was it? He 
wished now tliat he had listened more attentively. 

She’s hore<l with me. Already. It was obvious. 

Perhaps he was too rustic for her. Shearwater 
looketl at his hands. Yes, the nails were dirty. He 
an orange stick out of his waistcoat pocket 
aiul la'gan to clean them. He had bought a whole 
packet of or.ange sticks that morning. 

1 leterminedly he t(K)k up his pen. “The hydrogen 
ion concentration in the blood . , .” he began a new 
paragra|)h. Put he got no further than the first 
seven wonls. 

If, he began thinking with a frightful confusion, 

if -If if-~ Past conditionals, hopelessly past. 

i !e might have In-en brought up more elegantly; his 
f;ither, for esamplc, miglit have been a barrister 
insteail of a barrister’s clerk. He mightn’t have had 
to wiirk so hard when he was young; might have 
been about more, dancetl more, seen more young 
women. If he had met her years ago — during the 
war, shoukl one say, dressed in the uniform of a 
lieutenant in the (luards. ... 

He luul pretended that he wasn’t interested in 
women; that they had no effect on him; that, in 
fact, he wa.s above that sort of thing. Imbecile! 
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He might as well have said that he was above 
having a pair of kidneys. He had only consented 
to admit, graciously, that they were a physiological 
necessity. 

O God, what a fool he had been ! 

And then, what about Rosie? What sort of a 
life had she been having while he was being above 
that sort of thing? Now he came to think of it, 
he really knew nothing about her, except that she 
had been quite incapable of learning correctly, even 
by heart, the simplest facts about the physiology 
of frogs. Having found that out, he had really 
given up exploring further. How could he have 
been so stupid? 

Rosie had been in love with him, he supposed. 
Had he been in love with her? No. He had taken 
care not to be. On principle. He had married her 
as a measure of intimate hygiene; out of the pro- 
tective affection, too, certainly out of affection ; and 
a little for amusement, as one might buy a puppy. 

Mrs. Viveash had opened his eyes; seeing her, 
he had also begun to notice Rosie. It seemed to him 
that he had been a loutish cad as well as an imbecile. 

What should he do about it ? He sat for a long 
time wondering. 

In the end he decided that the best thing would 
be to go and tell Rosie all about it, all about every- 
thing. 

About Mrs. Viveash too? Yes, about Mrs. Vive- 
ash too. He would get over Mrs. Viveash more 
easily and more rapidly if he did. And he would 
begin to try and find out about Rosie. He would 
explore her. He would discover all the other things 
besides an incapacity to learn physiology that were 
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in her. He would discover her, he would quicken 
his affection for her into something livelier and 
more urgent. And they would begin again; more 
satisfactorily this time; with knowledge and under- 
standing: wise from their experience. 

Shearwater got up from his chair before the 
writing table, lurched pensively towards the door, 
bumping into the revolving bookcase and the arm- 
chair as he went, and walked down the passage 
to the <lrawing-room. Rosie did not turn her head 
as he came in, but went on reading without changing 
her iKisition, her slii)[K*red feet still higher than her 
hea<i, her legs still charmingly avowing themselves. 

Shearwater came to a halt in front of the empty 
fireplace. He stoiKl there with his back to it, as 
though warming himself liefore an imaginery flame. 
It was. he felt, the safe.st, the most strategic point 
from which to talk. 

"What are you reading?’’ he asked. 

'7.C Sof^fui," said Rosie. 

"What’s that?’’ 

"What’s that?” Rosie scornfully echoed. “Why, 
it’s one of the great French classics.’’ 

"Who by?’’ 

"( 'rebillou the younger.” 

"Never heard of him,” said Shearwater. There 
was a silence. Rosie went on reading. 

"It just (Kcurred to me,” Shearwater began again 
in his rather jKmderou.s, infelicitous way, “that you 
mightn't Iki very hapjiy, Rosie.” 

Ro.sie liKiked up at him and laughed. “What put 
that into your head?” she asked. 'Tm perfectly 
happy.” 

Shearwater was left a little at a loss. “Well, I’m 
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very glad to hear it," he said. “I oidy thought . . , 
that perhaps you might think . . . that I rathei 
neglected you." 

Rosie laughed again. '‘What is all this ahtmt?" 
she said. 

“I have it rather on my conscience," said Shear- 
water. "I begin to see . . . something has made 
me see . . . that I’ve not ... I do!>*t treat you 
very well. ...” 

"But I don’t n — notice it, I assure you," put in 
Rosie, still sniiling. 

"I leave you out too much." Shearwater went on 
with a kind of de.speration, running his firigers 
through his thick brown hair. "We don't share 
enough together. You’re ttx> much outside my 
life." 

"But after all," .said Rosie, "we are a civ-vilised 
couple. We don’t want to live in one another’s 
{K)ckets, do we.^" 

"No, Imt we’re really no more than stranger.s,” 
said Shearwater. "Ihat isn’t right. .\nil it’s my 
fault. I’ve never tried to get into touch with your 
life. But you did your best to luulerstaml mine 
. . . at the beginning of (tur in.irriage." 

"Oh, >1 .sail! Rosie, laughing. "You found 
out what a little idiot I was." 

“Don’t make a joke of it,’’ said Shearwater. "It 
isn't a joke. It’s very serious. I tell you. I’ve cojiie 
to stx* how stupid aud inconsiderate atu! un-under- 
standing I’ve been with you. I’ve come ttj see quite 
suddenly. The fact is," he went tin with a rush, 
like an uncorked fountain, "I’ve been seeing a 
woman recently whom I like very much and who 
doesn’t like me." Sijcaking of Mrs, Viveash, un- 
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consciously he spoke her language. For Mrs. Vive- 
ash people always euphemistically “liked” one an- 
other rather a lot, even when it was a case of the 
most frightful and excruciating passion, the most 
complete abandonments. “And somehow that’s 
made me sec a lot of things which I’d been blind 
to before — blind deliberately, I suppose. It’s made 
me see, among other things, that I’ve really been to 
blame towards you. Rosie.” 

Rosie listened with an astonishment which she 
perfectly <lisguised. So James was embarking on 
his little affairs, was he? It seemed incredible, and 
also, as she looked at her husband’s face — the face 
behind its bristlingly manly mask of a harassed baby 
— alsc» rather pathetically absurd. She wondered 
who it could be. But she displayed no curiosity. 
She would Hud out soon enough. 

‘Tm sorry you should have been unhappy about 
it,” she said. 

“It’s finished now.” Shearwater made a decided 
little gesture. 

“.Ah, no!” said Rosie. “You should persevere.” 
She looked at him, smiling. 

She.'irwater was t.aken aback by this display of 
easy detachment. He had imagined the conversa- 
tion so very <lifferently, as something so serious, .so 
painful and at the .same time so healing and sooth- 
ing, that he <Iid not know how to go on. “But I 
thought.” he said hesitatingly, “that you . . . that 
we . . . after this experience ... 1 would try to 
get closer to you ...” (Oh, it sounded ridicu- 
lous!) . . we might start again, from a different 
place, so to speak.” . , , 

"But, Cher ami;’ protested Rosie, with the m- 
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flection and in the preferml tonjrue of Mr. Mer- 
captan, “you can’t seriously e.xiR'ct u.s tt» <It> the 
Darby and Joan business, can you? Vtni’re dis- 
tressing younself quite unnecessarily on iny account. 
I don’t find you neglect me or anything like it. You 
have your life — naturally. And I lave mine. VVt* 
don’t get in one another’s way.” 

“But do you think that’s the ideal sort of 
married life?” asked Shearwater. 

“It’s obviously the most civ-vilised,” Rosie 
answered, laughing. 

Confronted by Rosie’s civilisation. Shearwater 
felt helpless. 

“Well, if you don’t want,” he .said. “I’ti ho|>ed 
. . . I’d thought . . 

He went back to hi.s study to think tiungs <wef. 
The more he thought them over, the more he blamed 
himself. And ince.s.santly the memory of Mr.s, 
Viveash tormented him. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A fter leaving Mr. Mercaptan, Lypiatt had 
gone straight home. The bright day seemed 
to deride him. With its shining red omnibuses, its 
parasols, its muslin girls, its young-leaved trees, its 
bands at the street corners, it was too much of a 
garden party to be tolerable. He wanted to be 
alone. He took a cab back to the studio. He 
couldn’t afford it, of cour.se; but what did that 
matter, what did that matter now? 

I'he cab drove slowly and as though with re- 
luctance down the dirty mews. He paid it off, 
oiKuied his little door between the wide stable doors, 
dimlH'd the steei) ladder of his stairs and was at 
hoitu*. I le sat down and tried to think. 

“Death, death, death, death,” he kept repeating 
to himself, moving his lips as though he were pray- 
ing. If he .said the word often enough, if he 
accustomed hinusclf completely to the idea, death 
would come almost by itself; he would know it 
already, while he was still alive, he would pass 
almost without noticing out of life into death. Into 
death, he thought, into death. Death like a well. 
The stone falls, falls, second after second; and at 
la.st there is a sound, a far off horrible sound of 
death and then nothing more. The well at Caris- 
brooke, with a donkey to wind the wheel that pulls 
up the bucket of water, of icy water. ... He 
thought for a long time of the well of death. 
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the flagstaff and the inscription marking the place 
where Queen Victoria stood to look at the view. 
And the enormous sloping meadows round Compton 
and the thick dark woods. And the lakes, the 
heaths. thc Scotcli firs at Cutt Mill. The forests 
of Shackleford. There was everything. Do you 
retneinher how we enjoyed it all? I did, in any 
case. 1 was happy during those three days. And 
I loved you. Myra. And 1 thought you might, you 
might perhajis, .some day, love me. You didn’t. 
And niy love ha.s only brought me unhappiness. 
i’erha{>s it has been my fault. Perhaps I ought to 
luive known how to make you give me happiness. 
You remember that wonderful sonnet of Michel- 
angelo’s, where he says that the loved woman is 
like a hlt)ek of marble from which the artist knows 
how to cut the perfect statue of his dreams. If 
the statue turns out a had one, if it’s death insstead 
<if love that the lover gets — why, the fault lies in 
the artist and in the lover, not in the marble, not 
in the beloved. 

'Amor tmn ha, ne tua beltatc, 

() fortiina, a tliirezaa, o gran disdegno, 

Del juio tnal colpa, o niio destine, o sorte. 

Sc dentro del tuo cor morte e pietate 
I’orti in nn tempo, e ch’l mio basso ingegno 
Non sappia ardciulo trarnc altro che morte.’ 

Yes, it was my basso ingeejna: my low genius which 
did not know how to draw love from you, nor 
iieauty from the materials of which art is made. 
Ah, now you’ll smile to yourself and say: Poor 
Casimir, he ha.s come to admit that at last? Yes, 
yes, I iiavc come to admit everything. That I 
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couldn’t paint, I couldn’t write, I couldn’t make 
music. That I was a charlatan and a (juack. That 
I was a ridiculous actor of heroic parts who deservet! 
to be laughed at — and mu laughed at. IJut then 
every man is ludicrous if you Uwk at him irmn out- 
side, without taking into account what’.s going on 
in his heart and mind. You could turn I Camlet into 
an epigrammatic farce with an inimitable scene when 
he takes his adored mother in adultery. You could 
make the wittiest Guy de Maujwissant short story 
out of the life of Christ, by ctmtrasting the mad 
rabbi’s pretensions with his abject fate. It’s a 
question of the point of view. Every one’s a walk- 
ing farce and a walking tragedy at the .same time. 
The man who slips on a banana-skin and fractures 
his skull descrilws against the .sky, as he falls, the 
most richly comical arateque. Anil you, Myra-— 
what do you supjKxse the unsympathetic go,s.Hips .say 
of you? What sort of a farce of the Iknilevards 
is your life in their eyes? For me, Myra, you seem 
to move all the time through some nameless and 
incomprehensible tragedy. For them you arc what ? 
Merely any sort of a wanton, with amusing adven- 
tures. And what am I ? A charlatan, a quack, a 
pretentious, Ijoasting rhodornontading imbecile, in- 
capable of painting anything but vermouth {K>.stcr8. 
(Why did that hurt so terribly? f dofi’t know. 
There was no reason why you shouldn’t think .so if 
you wanted to.) I was all that, — and grotestiuefy 
laughable. And very likely your laughter was justi- 
fied, ymir judgment was true. I don't know. I 
can't tell. Perhaps I am a charlatan, i’erhaps Pm 
insincere; boasting to others, deceiving myself. I 
don’t know, I tell you. Everything is confusion in 
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mind now. The whole fabric seems to have 
bled to pieces ; it lies in a horrible chaos. I can 
ce no order within myself. Have I lied to 
.elf ? have I acted and postured the Great Man to 
;uade myself that I am one? have I something 
lie, or nothing? have I ever achieved anything 
kvorth, anything that rhymed with my concep- 
s, my dreams? (for those were fine; of that, I 
certain ) . I look into the chaos that is my soul 
, I tell you, I don’t know, I don’t know. But 
t 1 do know is that I’ve spent nearly twenty 
s now playing the charlatan at whom you all 
li. 'I’hat I’ve suffered, in mind and in body too 
most from hunger, sometimes. — in order to play 
I'hat I’ve struggled, that I’ve exultantly climbed 
le attack, that I’ve been thrown down — ^ah, many 
!j! — that I’ve picked myself up and started 
n. Well, I suppose all that’s ludicrous, if you 
to think of it that way. It is ludicrous that a 
shoukl put himself to prolonged inconvenience 
■.he sake of something which doesn’t really exist 
1. It’s exquisitely comic, I can see. I can see 
the ab.Htract, so to speak. But in this particular 
you must remember I’m not a dispassionate 
rver. And if I am overcome now, it is not with 
Iter. It is with an indescribable unhappiness, 
the bitterness of death itself. Death, death, 
I. I repeat the word to myself, again and again, 
nk of death. I try to imagine it, I hang over 
□king down, where the stones fall and fall and 
is one horrible noise and then silence again; 
ng down into the well of death. It is so deep 
there is no glittering eye of water to be seen 
e tottom. I have no candle to send down. It 
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is horrible, but I do not want to go on living. 
Living would Ik’ worse than . . 

Lypiatt was reaching out for another sfieet of 
paper when lie was startled to hear the suuiul of 
feet on the stairs. He turned towards the dwir. 
His heart In'at with violence. He was titled with a 
grange sense of apprehension. In terror he awaited 
the approach of some unknown atul terrible kung. 
The feet of the angel of tleath were on the stairs. 
Up, up, up. Lypiatt felt himself trembling as the 
.sound came nearer. I It* knew for certain that in a 
few seconds he was going to die. 't he hangmen 
had already pinioned him; the sokliers of the tiring 
squad had alreaily raised their rides. t)ne, two, 
. . . he thought of Mrs. Viveash stainling, bare' 
headed, the wind blowing in her hair, at tlie f<«tt 
of the tlagstatf from the site of whieh tjueen 
Victoria had admired the distant view of Selkuiie; 
he thought of her dolorously smiling; he remem- 
liered that once slie luni taken his Ite.ul betw'een her 
two haiuls and kissetl him: '‘Hecause you're such 
a gulden ass,” she had saiil laughing. Three 
, . . 'I'here w.as a little t.ip at the d«K>r. Lypiatt 
pres-sed his hantl over his heart. 'I’he tioor 
opened. 

A small, bird-like man w'ith a long sharp nose 
and eyes as ruuiul and black ami shining as buttons 
step{K*d into the r<K»m. 

“Mr. l.ydgate, I {iresume?" he liegan. Then 
looketi at a cartl on winch a name and atltlress were 
evidently written. “Lypiatt, I mean. A thtmsand 
pardons. Mr. Lypiatt, I presume?” 

Lypiatt leaned back in his chair and shut his eyes. 
His face was as white as {a|)er. He breathed hard 
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and his temples were wet with sweat, as though he 
had been running. 

I foutid the door down below openj so I came 
straight up. I hope you’ll excuse . . The 
stranger smiled apologetically. 

“Who are you?” Lypiatt asked, re-opening his 
eyes. His heart was still beating hard; after the 
storm it calmed itself slowly. He drew back from 
the brink of the fearful well; the time had not yet 
come to plunge. 

“My name,” said the stranger, “is Boldero, 
I ferlHTt iloldero. Our mutual friend Mr. Gumbril, 
Mr. 'I’heotlore (lumbril, Junior,” he made it more 
precise, “suggested that I might come and see you 
abfHit a little matter in which he and I are interested 
and in which perhaps you too might be interested.” 

Lypiatt luxlded, without saying anything. 

Mr. MoUlero, meanwliile, was turning his bright 
binl-Iike eyes alKuit the studio. Mrs. Viveash’s 
portrait, all hut finished now, was clamped to the 
easel. He approached it, a connoLsseur. 

“It remiiKls me very much,” he said, “of Bacosso. 
Very much imleed, if [ may s:iy so. Also a little of 
. . he hesitated, trying to think of the name of 
that other fellow (iumltril had talked about. But 
l>eing unable to remember the unimpressive syllables 
<if Derain he played fur safety and said — “of 
Or(x>n.” Mr. Boldero looked enquiringly at 
Lypiatt to .see if that was right, 

Lypiatt .still spoke no word and seemed, indeed, 
not to have heartl what had been said. 

Mr. Bohlcro saw that it wasn’t much good talking 
abiut modern art. 'Lhis chap, he thought, looked 
as though sojnething were wrong with him. He 
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hoped he hadn’t got influenza. There was a lot of 
disease about. ''This little affair I was speaking 
of/’ he pursued, in another tone, "is a little business 
proposition that Mr. Gumbril and I have gone into 
together. A matter of pneumatic trousers,” he 
waved his hand airily. 

Lypiatt suddenly burst out laughing, an em- 
bittered Titan: Where do flies go? Where do 
souls go? The barrel organ, and now pneumatic 
trousers! Then, as suddenly, he was silent again. 
More literature? Another piece of acting? "Go 
on,” he said, "I’m sorry.” 

"Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Boldero in- 
dulgently. "I know the idea seem a little humorous, 
if I may say so, at first. But I assure you, 
there’s money in it, Mr. Lydgate — Mr. Lypiatt. 
Money!” Mr. Boldero paused a moment dramat- 
ically. "Well,” he went on, "our idea was to launch 
the new product with a good swinging publicity 
campaign. Spend a few thousands in the papers 
and then get it good and strong into the Under- 
ground and on the hoardings, along with Owbridge’s 
and John Bull and the Golden Ballot Now, for 
that, Mr. Lypiatt, we shall need, as you can well 
imagine, a few good striking pictures. Mr. Gumbril 
mentioned your name and suggested I should come 
and see you to find out if you would perhaps be 
agreeable to lending us your talent for this work. 
And I may add, Mr. Lypiatt,” he spoke with real 
warmth, "that having seen this example of your 
work — ” he pointed to the portrait of Mrs. Viveash, 
" — I feel that you would be eminently capable of 

He did not finish the sentence ; for at this moment 
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Lypiatt leapt up from his chair, and making a shrill 
inarticulate animal noise, rushed on the financier, 
seized him with both hands by the throat, shook 
him, threw him to the floor, then picked him up 
again by the coat collar, and pushed him towards the 
door, kicking him as he went. A final kick sent 
Mr. Boldero tobogganing down the steep stairs. 
Lypiatt ran down after him; but Mr. Boldero had 
picked himself up, had opened the front door, slipped 
out, slammed it behind him and was running up 
the mews before Lypiatt could get to the bottom of 
the stairs. 

Lypiatt opened the door and looked out. Mr. 
Boldero was already far away, almost at the 
Piranesian arch. He watched him till he was out 
of sight, then went upstairs again and threw him- 
self face downwards on his bed. 


CHAPTER XX 


Z OE ended the discussion by driving half an 
inch of pen-knife into Coleman's left arm and 
running out of the flat, slamming the door behind 
her. Coleman was used to this sort of thing; this 
sort of thing, indeed, was what he was there for. 
Carefully he pulled out the pen-knife which had 
remained sticking in his arm. He looked at the 
blade and was relieved to see that it wasn't so dirty 
as might have been expected. He found some 
cotton wool, mopped up the blood as it oozed out 
and dabbed the wound with iodine. Then he set 
himself to bandage it up. But to tie a bandage 
round one's own left arm is not easy. Coleman 
fotmd it impossible to keep the lint in place, im- 
possible to get the bandage tight enough. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour he had only succeeded 
in smearing himself very copiously with blood, and 
the wound was still unbound. He gave up the 
attempt and contented himself with swabbing up the 
blood as it came out. 

‘'And forthwith came there out blood and water,'^ 
he said aloud and looked at the red stain on the 
cotton wool. He repeated the words again and 
again and at the fiftieth repetition burst out 
laughing. 

The bell in the kitchen suddenly buzzed. Who 
could it be ? He went to the front door and opened 
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it. On the landing outside stood a tall slender 
young woman with slanting Chinese eyes and a wide 
mouth, elegantly dressed in a black frock piped with 
white. Keeping the cotton wool still pressed to 
his bleeding arm, Coleman bowed as gracefully as 
he could. 

^*Do come in,’’ he said. ^‘You are just in the 
nick of time. I am on the point of bleeding 
to death. And forthwith came there out blood 
and water. Enter, enter,” he added, seeing the 
young woman still standing irresolutely on the 
threshold. 

‘'But I wanted to see Mr. Coleman,” she said, 
stammering a little and showing her embarrassment 
by blushing. 

“I am Coleman.” He took the cotton wool for a 
moment from his arm and looked with the air of a 
connoisseur at the blood on it. “But I shall very 
soon cease to be that individual unless you come 
and tie up my wounds.” 

“But you’re not the Mr. Coleman I thought you 
were,” said the young lady, still more embarrassed. 
“You have a beard, it is true, but . . .” 

“Then I must resign myself to quit this life, must 
I?” He made a gesture of despair, throwing out 
both hands. “Out, out brief Coleman. Out, 
damned spot,” and he made as though to close the 
door. 

The young lady checked him. “If you really need 
tying up,” she said, “I’ll do it of course. I passed 
my First Aid exam in the war.” 

Coleman reopened the door. “Saved,” he said. 
“Come in.” 

It had been Rosie’s original intention yesterday 
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to go straight on from Mr. Mercaptan’s to Toto’s. 
She would see him at once, she would ask him what 
he meant by playing that stupid trick on her. She 
would give him a good talking to. She would even 
tell him that she would never see him again. But, 
of course, if he showed himself sufficiently contrite 
and reasonably explanatory, she would consent — 
oh, very reluctantly — to take him back into favour. 
In the free, unprejudiced circles in which she now 
moved, this sort of joke, she imagined, was a mere 
trifle. It would be absurd to quarrel seriously about 
it. But still, she was determined to give Toto a 
lesson. 

When, however, she did finally leave Mr. Mer- 
captan’s delicious boudoir, it was too late to think 
of going all the way to Pimlico, to the address 
which Mr. Mercaptan had given her. She decided 
to put it off till the next day. 

And so the next day, duly, she had set out for 
Pimlico — to Pimlico, and to see a man called Cole- 
man! It seemed rather dull and second-rate after 
Sloane Street and Mr. Mercaptan. Poor Toto! — 
the sparkle of Mr. Mercaptan had made him look 
rather tarnished. That essay on the ^‘Jus Primse 
Noctis” — ah! Walking through the unsavoury 
mazes of Pimlico, she thought of it, and, thinking 
of it, smiled. Poor Toto! And also, she mustn’t 
forget, stupid, malicious, idiotic Toto! She had 
made up her mind exactly what she should say to 
him; she had even made up her mind what Toto 
would say to her. And when the scene was over 
they would go and dine at the Cafe Royal — ^upstairs, 
where she had never been. And she would make 
him rather jealous by telling him how much she had 
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liked Mr. Mercaptan; but not too jealous. Silence is 
golden, as her father used to say when she used to fly 
into tempers and wanted to say nasty things to 
everybody within range. Silence, about some 
things, is certainly golden. 

In the rather gloomy little turning off Lupus 
Street to which she had been directed, Rosie found 
the number, found, in the row of bells and cards, 
the name. Quickly and decidedly she mounted the 
stairs. 

‘Well,’^ she was going to say as soon as she saw 
him, ‘^1 thought you were a civilised being.” Mr. 
Mercaptan had dropped a hint that Coleman wasn’t 
really civilised ; a hint was enough for Rosie. '‘But 
I see,” she would go on, "that I was mistaken. I 
don’t like to associate with boors.” The fastidious 
lady had -selected him as a young poet, not as a 
ploughboy. 

Well rehearsed, Rosie rang the bell. And then the 
door had opened on this huge bearded Cossack of a 
man, who smiled, who looked at her with bright, 
dangerous eyes, who quoted the Bible and who was 
bleeding like a pig. There was blood on his shirt, 
blood on his trousers, blood on his hands, bloody 
finger-marks on his face; even the blond fringe of 
his beard, she noticed, was dabbled here and there 
with blood. It was too much, at first, even for her 
aristocratic equanimity. 

In the end, however, she followed him across a 
little vestibule into a bright, whitewashed room 
empty of all furniture but a table, a few chairs and 
a large box-spring and mattress, which stood like 
an island in the middle of the floor and served as bed 
or sofa as occasion required. Over the mantelpiece 
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was pinned a large photographic reproduction of 
Leonardo’s study of the anatomy of love. There 
were no other pictures on the walls, 

^‘All the apparatus is here/’ said Coleman, and 
he pointed to the table. '"Lint, bandages, cotton- 
wool, iodine, gauze, oiled silk. I have them all ready 
in preparation for these little accidents.” 

"But do you often manage to cut yourself in the 
arm?” asked Rosie. She took oif her gloves and 
began to undo a fresh packet of lint. 

"One gets cut,” Coleman explained. "Little dif- 
ferences of opinion, you know. If your eye offend 
you, pluck it out; love your neighbour as yourself. 
Argal: if his eye offends you — ^you see? We live 
on Christian principles here.” 

"But who are "we’ ?” asked Rosie, giving the cut 
a last dressing of iodine and laying a big square of 
lint over it. 

"Merely myself and — ^how shall I put it? — ^my 
helpmate,” Coleman answered. "Ah! you’re won- 
derfully skilful at this business,” he went on. 
"You’re the real hospital nurse type; all maternal 
instincts. When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
an interesting mangle thou, as we used to say in the 
good old days when the pun and the Spoonerismus 
were in fashion.” 

Rosie laughed. "Oh, I don’t spend all my time 
tying up wounds,” she said, and turned her eyes 
for an instant from the bandage. After the first 
surprise she was feeling her cool self again. 

"Brava!” cried Coleman. "You make them too, 
do you? Make them first and cure them afterwards 
in the grand old homoeopathic way. Delightful 1 
.You see what Leonardo has to say about it.” With 
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his free hand he pointed to the photograph over the 
mantelpiece. 

Rosie, who had noticed the picture when she came 
into the room, preferred not to look at it too closely 
a .second time. “1 think it’s rather revolting," she 
sai<l and was very busy with the bandage. 

“Ah! hut that's the point, that’s the whole point," 
said Coleman, and his clear blue eyes were alive 
with dancing lights. “That’s the beauty of the 
grand passion. It i.v revolting. You read what the 
bathers of the Church have to .say about love. 
They’re the men. It was Odo of Cluny, wasn’t it, 
who calletl woman a sacctis stercaris, a bag of muck. 
Si enim coiixiderat quec intni mires ct quae intra 
fauces ct qtur intra ventrem lateant, sordcs ubique 
rcpcrict." 'I'he Latin rumbled like eloquent thunder 
in C,‘oleman’s mouth. "Lit si ncc extremis digitis 
flcgnta vcl stcrcus tangerc patimur, quomodo 
ipsitin stcrctiris sacctiin amplccti deside ramus.’’’ He 
snuickcd his lips. “Magnificent!’’ he said. 

"i <ion't understand Latin,’’ said Rosie, “and I'm 
glad of it. And your bandage is finished. Look.” 

"Interesting mangle!’’ Coleman smiled his 
thank.s. "Hut Bishop Odo, I fear, wouldn’t even 
have .sjiared you; neit even for your good works. 
Still less for your gCHnl looks, which would only 
have pruvoke<l him to dwell with the more in- 
sistency on the visceral secrets which they con- 
ceal." 

"Really,’’ Rosie protested. She would have liked 
to get up .and go away, hut the Cossack’s blue eyes 
glittered at her with .such a strange expression and 
he smiled so enigmatically, that she found herself 
.still sitting where .she was, listening with a dis- 
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gusted pleasure to his quick talk, his screams of 
deliberate and appalling laughter. 

''Ah!’’ he exclaimed, throwing up his hands, 
"what sensualists these old fellows were! What a 
real voluptuous feeling they had for dirt and gloom 
and sordidness and boredom, and all the horrors of 
vice. They pretended they were trying to dissuade 
people from vice by enumerating its horrors. But 
they were really only making it more spicy by telling 
the truth about it. 0 esca vermium, 0 massa 
pulveris! What nauseating embracements ! To 
conjugate the copulative verb, boringly, with a sack 
of tripes — what could be more exquisitely and pierc- 
ingly and deliriously vile?” And he threw back his 
head and laughed; the blood-dabbled tips of his 
blond beard shook. Rosie looked at them, fascinated 
with disgust. 

"There’s blood on your beard,” she felt compelled 
to say. 

"What of it? Why shouldn’t there be?” Coleman 
asked. 

Confused, Rosie felt herself blushing. "Only 
because it’s rather unpl-leasant. I don’t know why. 
But it is,” 

"What a reason for immediately falling into my 
arms!” said Coleman. "To be kissed by a beard 
is bad enough at any time. But by a bloody beard 
— imagine !” 

Rosie shuddered. 

"After all,” he said, "what interest or amusement 
is there in doing the ordinary things in the obvious 
way? lAit m naturel/' He shook his head. "You 
must have garlic and saffron. Do you believe in 
God?” 
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"Not m-rnuch,’’ said Rosie, smiling. 

"I pity you. You must find existence dreadfully 
(lull. As soon as you do, everything becomes a 
thou.'^and times life-size. Phallic symbols five 
hundred feet high,’’ he lifted his hand. “A row 
of grinning teeth you could run the hundred yards 
on.” He grinned at her through his beard. 
"Wounds big enough to let a coach and six drive 
into their purulent recesses. Every slightest act 
eternally significant. It’s only when you believe in 
CkKi, and especially in hell, that you can really begin 
enjoying life, h'or instance, when in a few moments 
you surrender yourself to the importunities of my 
hhKidy iH'ard, how prodigiou.sly much more you’d 
enjoy it it you could believe you were committing 
the sin against the Holy Ghost — if you kept thinking 
calmly and dispassionately all the time the affair 
was going on : All this is not only a horrible sin, 
it is also ugly, grotes([ue, a mere defalcation, a — ” 

Hosie held up lier hand. “You're really horrible," 
she said. C‘<jleman smiled at her. Still, she did 
not go. 

"He who is not with me is against me,” said 
Coleman. “If y«>u can't make up your mind to be 
with, it's surely Iietter to Ite positively against than 
merelv negatively indifTerent.” 

"Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Ro.sie feebly. 

"Wlien I call my l(*ver a nymphomaniacal dog, 
she runs the penknife into my arm." 

“Well, do you enjoy it?” asked Rosie. 

"Piercingly,’’ he answered. "It is at once sordid 
to the last and lowest degree and infinitely and 
etcrnallv significant. 

Coleman wa.s silent and Rosie too said nothing. 
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Futilely she wished it had been Toto instead of this 
horrible, dangerous Cossack. Mr. Mercaptan ought 
to have warned her. But then, of course, he sup- 
posed that she already knew the creature. She 
looked up at him and found his bright eyes fixed 
upon her ; he was silently laughing. 

^'Don’t you want to know who I am?'’ she asked. 
^^And how I got here?” 

Coleman blandly shook his head. '^Not in the 
very least,” he said. 

Rosie felt more helpless, somehow, than ever. 
‘Why not?” she asked as bravely and impertinently 
as she could. 

Coleman answered with another question. “Why 
should I?” 

“It would be natural curiosity.” 

“But I know all I want to know,” he said. “You 
are a woman, or, at any rate, you have all the 
female stigmata. Not too sumptuously well- 
developed, let me add. You have no wooden legs. 
You have eyelids that flutter up and down over 
your eyes like a moving shutter in front of a sig- 
nalling lamp, spelling out in a familiar code the 
letters: A.M.O.R., and not, unless I am very much 
mistaken, those others: C.A.S.T.I.T.A.S. You 
have a mouth that looks as though it knew how to 
taste and how to bite. You . . .” 

Rosie jumped up. “Fm going away,” she said. 

Coleman leaned back in his chair and hallooed 
with laughter, “Bite, bite, bite,” he said. “Thirty- 
two times.” And he opened and shut his mouth 
as fast as he could, so that his teeth clicked against 
one another with a little dry bony noise. “Every 
mouthful thirty-two times. That’s what Mr. Glad- 
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Stone said. And surely Mr. Gladstone — ” he 
rattled his sharp white teeth again — surely Mr. 
Gladstone should know.'’ 

''Good-bye/' said Rosie from the door. 

"Good-bye," Coleman called back; and immedi- 
ately afterwards jumped to his feet and made a 
dash across the room towards her. 

Rosie uttered a cry, slipped through the door and 
slamming it behind her, ran across the vestibule 
and began fumbling with the latches of the outer 
door. It wouldn't open, it wouldn't open. She was 
trembling; fear made her feel sick. There was a 
rattling at the door behind her. There was a whoop 
of laughter, and then the Cossack's hands were on 
her arms, his face came peering over her shoulder 
and the blond beard dabbled with blood prickled 
against her neck and face. 

"Oh, don't, don't, don't!" she implored, turning 
away her head. Then all at once she began violently 
crying. 

"Tears 1" exclaimed Coleman in rapture, "genuine 
tears 1" He bent eagerly forward to kiss them away, 
to drink them as they fell. "What an intoxication," 
he said, looking up to the ceiling like a chicken that 
has taken a sip of water ; he smacked his lips. 

Sobbing uncontrollably, Rosie had never in all 
her life felt less like a great, fastidious lady. 


CHAPTER XXI 


W ELL/' said Gumbril, ‘‘here I am again." 

“Already?" Mrs. Viveash had been reduced 
by the violence of her headache, to coming home 
after her luncheon with Piers Cotton for a rest. 
She had fed her hungry pain on Pyramidon and 
now she was lying down on the Dufy-upholstered 
sofa at the foot of her full length portrait by 
Jacques-Emile Blanche. Her head was not much 
better, but she was bored. When the maid had 
announced Gumbril, she had given word that he 
was to be let in. “Pm very ill," she went on, 
expiringly. “Look at me," she pointed to herself, 
“and me again." She waved her hand towards the 
sizzling brilliance of the portrait. “Before and 
after. Like the advertisements, you know. Every 
picture tells a story." She laughed faintly, then 
made a little grimace and, sucking in the breath 
between her lips, she put her hand to her forehead. 

“My poor Myra." Gumbril pulled up a chair 
to the sofa and sat there like a doctor at his patient's 
bedside. “But before and after what?" he asked, 
almost professionally. 

Mrs. Viveash gave an all but imperceptible shrug. 
“I don't know," she said. 

“Not influenza, I hope?" 

“No, I don’t think so." 

“Not love, by any chance?" 
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Mrs. Viveash did not venture another laugh; she 
contented herself with smiling agonizingly. 

‘‘That would have been a just retribution/’ 
Gumbril went on, “after what you’ve done to me.” 

“What have I done to you?” Mrs. Viveash asked, 
opening wide her pale blue eyes. 

“Merely wrecked my existence.” 

“But you’re being childish, Theodore. Say what 
you mean without these grand, silly phrases.” The 
dying voice spoke with impatience. 

“Well, what I mean,” said Gumbril, “is merely 
this. You prevented me from going to see the only 
person I ever really wanted to see in my life. And 
yesterday, when I tried to see her, she was gone. 
Vanished. And here am I left in the vacuum.” 

Mrs. Viveash shut her eyes. “We’re all in the 
vacuum,” she said. “You’ll still have plenty of 
company, you know.” She was silent for a moment 
“Still, I’m sorry,” she added. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? And why didn’t you just pay no attention 
to me and go all the same?” 

“I didn’t tell you,” Gumbril answered, “because, 
then, I didn’t know. And I didn’t go because I 
didn’t want to quarrel with you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Viveash, and patted his 
hand. “But what are you going to do about it now? 
Not quarreling with me is only a rather negative 
satisfaction, I’m afraid.” 

“I propose to leave the country to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Gumbril. 

“Ah, the classical remedy . . . But not to shoot 
big game, I hope ?” She thought of Viveash among 
the Tikki-tikkis and the tsetses. He was a charm- 
ing creature; charming, but . . . but what? 
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^‘Good heavens exclaimed Gumbril. “What do 
you take me for? Big game!” He leaned back 
in his chair and began to laugh, heartily, for the 
first time since he had returned from Robertsbridge, 
yesterday evening. He had felt then as though he 
would never laugh again. “Do you see me in a 
pith helmet, with an elephant gun ?” 

Mrs. Viveash put her hand to her forehead. “I 
see you, Theodore,” she said,*“but I try to think you 
would look quite normal; because of my head.” 

“I go to Paris first,” said Gumbril. “After that, 
I don’t know. I shall go wherever I think people 
will buy pneumatic trousers. I’m travelling on 
business.’" 

This time, in spite of her head, Mrs. Viveash 
laughed. 

“I thought of giving myself a farewell banquet,” 
Gumbril went on. “We’ll go round before dinner, 
if you’re feeling well enough, that is, and collect 
a few friends. Then, in profoundest gloom, we’ll 
eat and drink. And in the morning, unshaved, 
exhausted and filled with disgust, I shall take the 
train from Victoria, feeling thankful to get out of 
England.” 

“We’ll do it,” said Mrs. Viveash faintly and in- 
domitably from this sofa that was almost genuinely 
a death-bed. “And meanwhile, we’ll have a second 
brew of tea and you shall talk to me.” 

The tannin was brought in. Gumbril settled 
down to talk and Mrs. Viveash to listen — ^to listen 
and from time to time to dab her brows with 
eau-de-Cologne, to take a sniff of hartshorn. 

Gumbril talked. He talked of the marriage cere- 
monies of octopuses, of the rites intricately con- 
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summated in the submarine green grottoes of the 
Indian Ocean. Given a total of sixteen arms, how ! 

many permutations and combinations of caresses? I 

And in the middle of each bunch of arms a mouth 
like the beak of a macaw. ^ 

On the back-side of the moon, his friend Um- 
bilikoff, the mystic, used to assure him, the souls of | 

the dead in the form of little bladders — like so much ‘ 

swelled sago — are piled up and piled up till they \ 

squash and squeeze one another with an excruciating 
and ever-growing pressure. In the exoteric world f 

this squeezing on the moon’s back-side is known, \ 

erroneously, as hell. And as for the constellation, I 

Scorpio — ^he was the first of all constellations to 
have a proper sort of backbone. For by an effort 
of the will he ingurgitated his external armour, he 
compressed and rebuilt it within his body and so f 

became the first vertebrate. This, you may well \ 

believe, was a notable day in cosmic history. | 

The rents in these new buildings in Regent Street 
and Piccadilly run to as much as three or four 
pounds a square foot. Meanwhile, all the beauty 
imagined by Nash has departed and chaos and bar- 
barism once more reign supreme, even in Regent 
Street. The ghost of Gumbril Senior stalked across ! 

the room. 5" 

Who lives longer : the man who takes heroin for I 

two years and dies, or the man who lives on roast I 

beef, water and potatoes till ninety-five ? One passes | 

his twenty-four months in eternity. All the years | 

of the beef-eater are lived only in time. ‘T can j 

tell you all about heroin,” said Mrs. Viveash. f 

Lady Capricorn, he understood was still keeping J 

open bed. How Rubens would have admired those | 
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silk cushions, those ijiKantic cahbaKC roses, those 
round pink pearls of hers, vaster tlian tlmse that 
Captain Nemo discovered in the ininienioria! oyster! 
And the warm tiry rustle of tlesh over tlesh as 
she walks, nioviitg one leg, then a«!varuing the 
other. 

Talking of octopuses, the swiin-hladders of deep- 
sea tishes are lillet! with almost aUsolutely pure 


these brown invisible tuies reveal themselves stid- 
denly as they skim .atxive the tlovvers -a streak of 
blue lightning, a trailing curve of scarlet. Then the 
overwing shuts down tjver the colouretl wing Indow 
and they arc once nuire invisible tiddlers ruhhing 
their thighs, like I.aily Capricorn, at the foot of the 
towering flowers. 

Forger.s give jatina to their mediteval ivories hy 
lending them to stout Jewesse.s to wear a few tstuiuhs 
hanging, like an amulet In'tween their breasts. 

In Italian cemeteries the family vatdts are made 
of glas.s and iron, like greenhouses. 

Sir Henry (iriddle has hnally married the hog- 
faced gentlewoman. 

Piero della Francesca’s fresco of the Hesnrrec- 
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'‘It looks like it” Mrs. Viveash answered, and 
closed her eyes. 

Gumbril told the anecdote about Jo Peters, Connie 
Asticot and Jim Baum. The anecdote of Lola 
Knopf and the Baroness Gnomon. Of Margherita 
Radicofani, himself and the Pastor Meyer. Of 
Lord Cavey and little Toby Nobes. When he had 
finished these, he saw that Mrs. Viveash had gone 
to sleep. 

He was not flattered. But a little sleep would 
do her headache, he reflected, a world of good. 
And knowing that if he ceased to speak, she would 
probably be woken by the sudden blankness of the 
silence, he went on quietly talking to himself. 

‘"When Pm abroad this time,'’ he soliloquized, 
‘T shall really begin writing my autobiography. 
There's nothing like a hotel bedroom to work in." 
He scratched his head thoughtfully and even picked 
his nose, which was one of his bad habits, when he 
was alone. “People who know me," he went on, 
“will think that what I write about the governess 
cart and my mother and the flowers and so on is 
written merely because I know in here," he scratched 
his head a little harder to show himself that he re- 
ferred to his brain, “that that's the sort of thing 
one ought to write about. They’ll think I'm a sort 
of dingy Romain Rolland, hopelessly trying to pre- 
tend that I feel the emotions and have the great 
spiritual experience, which the really important 
people do feel and have. And perhaps they'll be 
right. Perhaps the Life of Gumbril will be as mani- 
festly an ersatz as the Life of Beethoven. On the 
other hand they may be astonished to find that it's 
the genuine article. We shall see." Gumbril 
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nodded his head slowly, while he transferred two 
pennies from his right hand trouser pocket to his 
left hand trouser pocket. He was somewhat dis- 
tressed to find that these coppers had been trespass- 
ing among the silver. Silver was for the right hand, 
copper for the left. It was one of the laws, which it 
was extremely unlucky to infringe. have a pre- 
monition,’' he went on, '"that one of these days I 
may become a saint. An unsuccessful flickering 
sort of saint, like a candle beginning to go out. As 
for love — ^m’yes, m’yes. And as for the people I 
have met — I shall point out that I have met most of 
the eminent men in Europe and that I have said of 
all of them what I said of my first love affair : 'Is 
that all?’" 

^'Did you really say that about your first love 
affair?’’ asked Mrs. Viveash, who had woken up 
again. 

"Didn’t you?’’ 

"No. I said: This is all — everything, the uni- 
verse. In love, it’s either all or nothing at all.’’ 
She shut her eyes and almost immediately went to 
sleep again. 

Gumbril continued his lullaby — ^soliloquy. 

"This charming little book . . , The Scotsman. 
This farrago of obscenity, slander and false psy- 
chology . . . Darlington Echo. 'Mr. Gumbril’s first 
cousin is St. Francis Xavier, his second cousin is 
the Earl of Rochester, his third cousin is the Man 
of Feeling, his fourth cousin is David Hume . . 
Court Journal'' Gumbril was already tired of this 
joke, "When I consider how my light is spent,’’ 
he went on, "when I consider! , . . Herr Jesu, as 
Fraulein Nimmernein used to exclaim at the critical 
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moment. Consider, dear cow, consider. This is 
not the time of year for grass to grow. Consider, 
dear cow, consider, consider.’' He got up from his 
chair and tiptoed across the room to the writing- 
table. An Indian dagger lay next to the blotting 
pad; Mrs. Viveash used it as a paper knife. Gum- 
bril picked it up, executed several passes with it. 
'Thumb on the blade," he said, "and strike upwards. 
On guard. Lunge. To the hilts it penetrates. 
Poniard at the tip" — ^he ran the blade between 
his fingers — "caress by the time it reaches the hilts. 
Z-zip." He put down the knife and stopping for 
a moment to make a grimace at himself in the 
mirror over the mantelpiece, he went back to his 
chair. 

At seven o’clock Mrs. Viveash woke up. She 
shook her head to feel if the pain were still rolling 
about loose inside her skull. 

"I really believe Pm all right," she said. She 
jumped up. "Come on," she cried. "I feel ready 
for anything." 

"And I feel like so much food for worms," said 
Gumbril. "Still, Versiam' a tazza plena il generoso 
umor/^ He hummed the Prinking Song out of 
Robert the Devil and to that ingenuously jolly 
melody they left the house. 

Their taxi that evening cost them several pounds. 
They made the man drive back and forth, like a 
shuttle, from one end of London to the other. 
Every time they passed through Piccadilly Circus, 
Mrs. Viveash leant out of the window to look at 
the sky signs dancing their unceasing St. Vitus’s 
dance above the monument to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, 
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"'How I adore them !’" she said the first time they 
passed them. ‘‘Those wheels that whizz round till 
the sparks fly out from under them: that rushing 
motor : and that lovely bottle of port filling the glass 
and then disappearing and re-appearing and filling 
it again. Too lovely.'^ 

“Too revolting,” Gumbril corrected her. “These 
things are the epileptic symbol of all that’s most 
bestial and idiotic in contemporary life. Look at 
those beastly things and then look at that.” He 
pointed to the County Fire Office on the northern 
side of the Circus. “There stands decency, dignity, 
beauty, repose. And there flickers, there gibbers 
and twitches — ^what? Restlessness, distraction, re- 
fusal to think, anything for an unquiet life.” 

“What a delicious pedant you are !” She turned 
away from the window, put her hands on his 
shoulders and looked at him. “Too exquisitely 
ridiculous !” And she kissed him. 

“You won’t force me to change my opinion.” 
Gumbril smiled at her. ‘"Eppur^ si muove — I stick 
to my guns like Galileo. They move and they’re 
horrible.” 

“They’re me,” said Mrs. Viveash emphatically. 
“Those things are me.” 

They drove first to Lypiatt’s mews. Under the 
Piranesian arch. The clothes-lines looped from 
window to window across the street might have been 
those ropes which form so essential and so mysteri- 
ous a part of the furniture of the Prisons. The 
place smelt, the children were shouting; the hyena- 
like laughter of the flappers reverberated between 
the close-set walls. All Gumbril’s sense of social 
responsibility was aroused in a moment. 
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Shut up in his room all day, Lypiatt had been 
writing — ^writing his whole life, all his ideas and 
ideals, all for Myra. The pile of scribbled sheets 
grew higher and higher. Towards evening he made 
an end ; he had written all that he wanted to write. 
He ate the remains of yesterday's loaf of bread and 
drank some water; for he realised suddenly that 
he had been fasting the whole day. Then he com- 
posed himself to think ; he stretched himself out on 
the brink of the well and looked down into the 
eyeless darkness. 

He still had his Service revolver. Taking it out 
of the drawer in which it was kept he loaded it, he 
laid it on the packing case which served him as 
a table at his bed’s head and stretched himself 
out on the bed. He lay quite still, his muscles all 
relaxed, hardly breathing. He imagined himself 
dead. Derision! there was still the plunge into the 
well. 

He picked up the pistol, looked down the barrel. 
Black and deep as the well. The muzzle against 
his forehead was a cold mouth. 

There was nothing new to be thought about death. 
There was not even the possibility of a new thought. 
Only the old thoughts, the horrible old questions 
returned. 

The cold mouth to his forehead, his finger press- 
ing on the trigger. Already he would be falling, 
falling. And the annihilating crash would be the 
same as the far away sound of death at the bottom 
of the well. And after tnat, in the silence? The 
old question was still the same. 

After that, he would lie bleeding. The flies would 
drink his blood as though it were red honey. In 
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the end the people would come and fetch him away 
and the coroner’s jury would kH>k at him in the 
mortuary and pronounce him temporarily insatie. 
Then he would be buried in a black hole, wouUl lie 
buried and decay. 

And meanwhile, would there lie anything else? 
There was nothing new to be thought or asked. And 
there was still no answer. 

In the room it began to grow «iark; colours 
vanished, forms ran together, 'i'he ease! aiut Myra’s 
portrait were now a single black silhouette against 
the window. Near and far were fused. ltec«ime tine 
and continuous in the darkne.ss, iH'come a part of 
the darkness. Outside the window tlie pale twilight 
grew more .sombre. The children shouted shrilly, 
playing their games under the green gas lainjis. The 
mirthle.ss, ferocious laughter of young girls mocked 
and invited. r.ypiatt stretcheil out his haiitl and 
fingeretl the pistol. 

Down lielow, at his door, he hcani a sharp ktUH-k- 
ing. He lifted his hea«l ami listeunl, caught the 
sound of two Viiices, a man’s and a woman’s. 
Myra’s voice he recognised at once; the «tther, he 
supiKised, wa.s Clumhrirs. 

“Hideous to think lluit jieople actually live in 
places like this," (iuiubril was s.iying, “laMik at 
those children. It ought to In* punishable by law 
to prmluce children in thi,s street." 

"They always take tne for the Ficti Pi{K-r,’’ said 
Mrs. Viveash. I.ypiatt g<it up and crept to the 
window. He could hear all tliey said. 

“I wonder if Lyiiiatt’s in, I don't sec any sign 
of a light," 

“But he has heavy curtains," said Mrs, Viveash, 
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^‘and I know for a fact that he always composes his 
poetry in the dark. He may be composing poetry/' 

Gumbril laughed. 

"‘Knock again/' said Mrs. Viveash. “Poets are 
always absorbed, you know. And Casimir's always 
the poet." 

Poeta — capital P. Like d’Annunzio in the 
Italian papers," said Gumbril. “Did you know that 
d'Annunzio has books printed on mackintosh for 
his bath?" He rapped again at the door. “I saw 
it in the Corriere della Sera the other day at the 
club. He reads the Little Flowers of St, Francis by 
preference in his bath. And he has a fountain pen 
with water-proof ink in the soap dish, so that he 
can add a few Fioretti of his own whenever he 
feels like it. We might suggest that to Casimir." 

Lypiatt stood with folded arms by the window, 
listening. How lightly they threw his life, his heart, 
from hand to hand, as though it were a ball and they 
were playing a game! He thought suddenly of all 
the times he had spoken lightly and maliciously of 
other people. His own person had always seemed, 
on those occasions, sacred. One knew in theory 
very well that others spoke of one contemptuously 
— as one spoke of them. In practice — it was hard 
to believe. 

“Poor Casimir!" said Mrs. Viveash. “I'm afraid 
his show was a failure." 

“I know it was," said Gumbril. “Complete and 
absolute. I told my tame capitalist that he ought 
to employ Lypiatt for our advertisements. He'd 
be excellent for those. And it would mean some 
genuine money in his pocket." 

“But the worst of it is," said Mrs. Viveash, “that 
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he'll only feel insulted by the suggestion/’ She 
looked up at the window. 

don't know why/' she went on, ‘‘this house 
looks most horribly dead. I hope nothing's happened 
to poor Casimir. I have a most disagreeable feeling 
that it may have." 

“Ah, this famous feminine intuition,'* laughed 
Gumbril. He knocked again. 

‘1 can’t help feeling that he may be lying there 
dead, or delirious, or something." 

“And I can't help feeling that he must have gone 
out to dinner. We shall have to give him up. I’m 
afraid. It's a pity. He's so good with Mercaptan. 
Like bear and mastiff. Or rather, like bear and 
poodle, bear and King Charles's spaniel — or what- 
ever those little dogs are that you see ladies in 
eighteenth century French engravings taking to bed 
with them. Let’s go," 

“Just knock once again," said Mrs. Viveash. “He 
might really be preoccupied, or asleep, or ill." Gum- 
bril knocked. “Now listen. Hush." 

They were silent ; the children still went on halloo- 
ing in the distance. There was a great clop-clopping 
of horse’s feet as a van was backed into a stable 
door near by. Lypiatt stood motionless, his arms 
still crossed, his chin on his breast. The seconds 
passed. 

“Not a sound," said Gumbril. “He must have 
gone out.” 

“I suppose so," said Mrs. Viveash. 

“Come on, then. , We'll go and look for Mer- 
captan." 

He heard their steps in the street below, heard 
the slamming of the taxi door. The engine was 
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started up. Loud on the first gear, less loud on 
the secoiul, wlnsperingly on the third it moved away, 
gatherijig si>eed. The noise of it was merged with 
the general noise of the town. They were gone. 

I .ypiatt walked .slowly back to his bed. He wished 
siuUlenly that he had gone down to answer the last 
ktioek. 'riiese voices — at the well’s edge he had 
ttjrned t«^ listen to them; at the well’s extreme verge, 
lie lay ([uite still in the darkness; and it seemed to 
httn at last that he had floated away from the earth, 
that he was aitnie, no longer in a narrow dark room, 
Intt in an illiinitahle darkness outside and beyond. 
His ntind grew calmer; he liegan to think of him- 
self, t(f all that he had known, remotely, as though 
frcHU a great way off. 

‘'Adorable lights!" said Mrs. Viveash, as they 
dri»ve once more through Piccadilly Circus. 

tiunihril said nothing. He had said all that he 
ha«l tt> say last lime. 

‘‘.\nd there's another/’ exclaimed Mrs. Viveash, 
as they passed near ilurlitigton House, a fountain 
of Saiitleman’s port. “If only they had an auto- 
matic ja// baud attached to the same mechanism!’’ 
Khe sai<l regretfully. 

The greert Park remained .solitary and remote 
ttntler the moon. "Wasted on us,’’ said Gumbril, 
as they passed. "One should be happily in love 
to enjoy a stunmer night under the trees.” He 
wotulered where Pmily could be now. They sat 
in silence ; the cah tlrttve on. 

Mr. Mercaptan, it seemed, had left London. His 
honsekeejH-r lun! a lotig story to tell. A regular 
Ikjbhevik hatl come yesterday, pushing in. And 
slse liad heard hirt» shouting at Mr. Mercaptan in 
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his own room. And then, luckily, a lady had come 
and the Bolshevik had gone away again. And this 
morning Mr. Mercaptan had decided, quite sudden 
like, to go away for two or three days. And it 
wouldn’t surprise her at all if it had something to 
do with that horrible Bolshevik fellow. Though of 
course Master Paster hadn’t said anything about it. 
Still, as she’d known him when he was so high and 
seen him grow up like, she thought she could say she 
knew him well enough to guess why he did things. 
It was only brutally that they contrived to tear 
themselves away. 

Secure, meanwhile, behind a whole troop of 
butlers and footmen, Mr. Mercaptan was dining 
comfortably at Oxhanger with the most faithful of 
his friends and admirers, Mrs. Speegle. It was to 
Mrs. Speegle that he had dedicated his coruscating 
little ‘‘Loves of the Pachyderms”; for Mrs. Speegle 
it was who had suggested, casually one day at 
luncheon, that the human race ought to be classified 
in two main species — ^the Pachyderms and those 
whose skin, like her own, like Mr. Mercaptan’s 
and a few others’, was fine and ‘responsive,’ as Mr. 
Mercaptan himself put it, ‘to all caresses, including 
those of pure reason.’ Mr. Mercaptan had taken 
the casual hint and had developed it, richly. The 
barbarous Pachyderms he divided up into a number 
of sub-species : steatocephali, acephali, theolaters, 
industrious Judaeorhynci — busy, compact and hard 
as dung-beetles — Peabodies, Russians and so on. 
It was all very witty and delicately savage. Mr. 
Mercaptan had a standing invitation at Oxhanger. 
With dangerous Pachyderms like Lypiatt ranging 
loose about the town, he thought it best to avail 
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himself of it. Mrs. Speegle, he knew, would be 
delighted to see him. And indeed she was. He 
arrived just at lunch time. Mrs. Speegle and Maisie 
Furlonger were already at the fish. 

‘^Mercaptan Mrs. Speegle’s soul seemed to be 
in the name. ‘‘Sit down,’' she went on, cooing as 
she talked, like a ring-dove. There seemed to be 
singing in every word she spoke. She pointed 
to a chair next to hers. “N’you’re n’just in 
time to tell us all about n'your Lesbian expe- 
riences.” 

And Mercaptan, giving vent to his fully orches- 
trated laugh — squeal and roar together — had sat 
down and speaking in French partly, he nodded 
towards the butler and the footman, ''a cause des 
valets'' and partly because the language lent itself 
more deliciously to this kind of confidences, he had 
begun there and then, interrupted and spurred on by 
the cooing of Mrs. Speegle and the happy shrieks 
of Maisie Furlonger, to recount at length and with 
all the wit in the world his experience among the 
Isles of Greece. How delicious it was, he said to 
himself, to be with really civilised people ! In this 
happy house it seemed scarcely possible to believe 
that such a thing as a Pachyderm existed. 

But Lypiatt still lay, face upwards, on his bed, 
floating, it seemed to himself, far out into the dark 
emptinesses between the stars. From those distant 
abstract spaces he seemed to be looking impersonally 
down upon his own body stretched out by the brink 
of the hideous well; to be looking back over his 
own history. Everything, even his own unhappi- 
ness, seemed very small and beautiful; every fright- 
ful convulsion had become no more than a ripple 
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and only the fine musical ghost of sound came up 
to him from all the shouting. 

‘‘We have no luck/' said Gumbril as they climbed 
once more into the cab. 

^^I'm not sure/' said Mrs. Viveash, ‘^that we 
haven't really had a great deal. Did you genuinely 
want very much to see Mercaptan ?" 

"‘Not in the least," said Gumbril. “But do you 
genuinely want to see me?" 

Mrs. Viveash drew the corners of her mouth 
down into a painful smile and did not answer. 
“Aren't we going to pass through Piccadilly Circus 
again?" she asked. “I should like to see the lights 
again. They give one temporarily the illusion of 
being cheerful." 

“No, no," said Gumbril, “we are going straight 
to Victoria." 

“We couldn't tell the driver to . . . ?" 

“Certainly not." 

“Ah, well," said Mrs. Viveash. “Perhaps one's 
better without stimulants. I remember when I was 
very young, when I first began to go about at all, 
how proud I was of having discovered champagne. 
It seemed to me wonderful to get rather tipsy. 
Something to be exceedingly proud of. And at the 
same time, how much I really disliked wine ! 
Loathed the taste of it. Sometimes, when Calliope 
and I used to dine quietly together, tete-a-tHe, with 
no awful men about and no appearances to keep up, 
we used to treat ourselves to the luxury of a large 
lemon squash, or even raspberry syrup and soda. 
Ah, I wish I could recapture the deliciousness of 
raspberry syrup." 

Coleman was at home. After a brief delay he 
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appeared himself at the door. He was wearing 
pajamas and his face was covered with red-brown 
smears, the tips of his beard were clotted with the 
same dried pigment. 

"'What have you been doing to yourself?” asked 
Mrs. Viveash. 

“Merely washing in the blood of the Lamb,” Cole- 
man answered, smiling, and his eyes sparkling blue 
fire, like an electric machine. 

The door on the opposite side of the little vestibule 
was open. Looking over Coleman’s shoulder, Gum- 
bril could see through the opening a brightly lighted 
room and in the middle of it, like a large rectangular 
island, a wide divan. Reclining on the divan an 
-odalisque by Ingres — ^but slimmer, more serpentine, 
more like a lithe pink length of boa — ^presented her 
back. That big brown mole on the right shoulder 
was surely familiar. But when, startled by the 
loudness of the voices behind her, the odalisque 
turned round — ^to see in a horribly embarrassing 
instant that the Cossack had left the door open and 
that people could look in, were looking in, indeed, 
— the slanting eyes beneath their heavy white lids, 
the fine aquiline nose, the wide, full-lipped mouth, 
though they presented themselves for only the frac- 
tion of a second were still more recognisable and 
familiar. For only the fraction of a second did 
the odalisque reveal herself definitely as Rosie. 
Then a hand pulled feverishly at the counterpane, 
the section of buff -coloured boa wriggled and rolled; 
and in a moment, where an odalisque had been, lay 
only a long packet under a white sheet, like a 
jockey with a fractured skull when they carry him 
from the course. 
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Well, really . . * Gumbril felt positively indig- 
nant; not jealous, but astonished and righteously 
indignant. 

*‘Well, when you’ve finished bathing,” said 
Mrs. Viveash, hope you’ll come and have dinner 
with us.” Coleman was standing between her and 
the further door; Mrs. Viveash had seen nothing 
in the room beyond the vestibule. 

“I’m busy,” said Coleman. 

“So I see.” Gumbril spoke as sarcastically as he 
could. 

“Do you see?” asked Coleman and looked round. 
“So you do!” He stepped back and closed the 
door. 

“It’s Theodore’s last dinner,” pleaded Mrs. 
Viveash. 

“Not even if it were his last supper,” said Cole- 
man, enchanted to have been given the opportunity 
to blaspheme a little. “Is he going to be crucified? 
Or what?” 

“Merely going abroad,” said Gumbril. 

“He has a broken heart,” Mrs. Viveash explained. 

“Ah, the genuine platonic towsers?” Coleman 
uttered his artificial demon’s laugh, 

“That’s just about it,” said Gumbril, grimly. 

“Relieved by the shutting of the door from her 
immediate embarrassment, Rosie threw back a 
corner of the counterpane and extruded her head, 
one arm and the shoulder with the mole on it. She 
looked about her, opening her slanting eyes as wide 
as she could. She listened with parted lips to the 
voices that came, muffled now, through the door. 
It seemed to her as though she were waking up ; as 
though now, for the first time, she were hearing 
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that shattering laugh, were looking now for the 
first time on these blank white walls and the one 
lovely and horrifying picture. Where was she? 
What did it all mean? Rosie put her hand to her 
forehead, tried to think. Her thinking was always 
a series of pictures; one after another the pictures 
swam up before her eyes, melted again in an instant. 

Her mother taking off her pince-nez to wipe them 
— ^and at once her eyes were tremulous and vague 
and helpless. “You should always let the gentleman 
get over the stile first,’’ she said, and put on her 
glasses again. Behind the glasses her eyes immedi- 
ately became clear, piercing, steady and efficient. 
Rather formidable eyes. They had seen Rosie 
getting over the stile in front of Willie Hoskyns 
and there was too much leg. 

James reading at his desk; his heavy round head 
propped on his hand. She came up behind him and 
threw her arms round his neck. Very gently, and 
without turning his eyes from the page, he undid 
her embrace and with a little push that was no more 
than a hint, an implication, signified that he didn’t 
want her. She had gone to her pink room and cried. 

Another time James shook his head and smiled 
patiently under his moustache. “You’ll never learn,” 
he said. She had gone to her room and cried that 
time too. 

Another time they were lying in bed together, in 
the pink bed; only you couldn’t see it was pink 
because there was no light. They were lying very 
quietly. Warm and happy and remote she felt. 
Sometimes as it were the physical memory of 
pleasure plucked at her nerves, making her start, 
making her suddenly shiver. James was breathing 
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as though he were asleep. All at once he stirred. 
He patted her shoulder two or three times in a 
kindly and business-like way, “I know what that 
means,” she said, ‘Vhen you pat me like that.” 
And she patted him — ^pat-pat-pat, very quickly. ‘"It 
means you're going to bed.” '‘How do you know?” 
he asked. "Do you think I don’t know you after 
all this time? I know that pat by heart ...” And 
suddenly all her warm quiet happiness evaporated; 
it was all gone. "I'm only a machine for going to 
bed with,” she said. "That's all I am for you.” 
She felt she would like to cry. But James only 
laughed and said, "Nonsense,” and pulled his arm 
clumsily from underneath her. "You go to sleep,” 
he said and kissed her on the forehead. Then he 
got out of bed and she heard him bumping clumsily 
about in the darkness. "Damn!” he said once. 
Then he found the door, opened, and was gone. 

She thought of those long stories she used to make 
up when she went shopping. The fastidious lady; 
the poets; all the adventures. 

Toto's hands were wonderful. 

She saw, she heard Mr. Mercaptan reading his 
essays. Poor father, reading aloud from the 
Hibberf Journal! 

And now the Cossack, covered with blood. He 
too might read aloud from the Hibbert Journal — 
only backwards, so to speak. She had a bruise on 
her arm. "You think there's nothing inherently 
wrong and disgusting in it?” he had asked. "There 
is, I tell you.” He had laughed and kissed her and 
stripped off her clothes and caressed her. And she 
had cried, she had struggled, she had tried to turn 
away; and in the end she had been overcome by a 
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pleasure more piercing and agonizing than anything 
slie liad ever felt kfore. And all the time Coleman 
ha<l hung over her, with his blood-stained beard, 
smiling, smiling into her face and whispering, 
'•Horrible, horrible, infamous and shameful.” She 
lay in a kimi of stujKir. Then, suddenly there had 
Ijcen that ringing. The Cossack had left her. And 
now .she wa.s awake again, and it was horrible, it 
was shameful She shuddered; she jumped out of 
Iwd anti t>cgan as quickly as she could, to put on her 
clothes. 

“Really, really, won’t you come?” Mrs. Viveash 
was insisting. She was not used to people saying 
no when she asked, when she insisted. She didn’t 
like it. 

"Nu" C'oleman shot^k his head. “You may be 
having the last sujijrt. But I have a date here with 
the Magdalen." 

"O. a woman," .said Mrs. Viveash. “But why 
didn’t you sty st* Itefore?” 

"WVU, as I’d left the door open,” said Coleman, 
"1 thought it was unnecessary.” 

"i-'ie, ’’ said Mrs. Viveash. "I find this very 
rrjiulsivc, Let’s go away.” She plucked Gumbril 
by the sleeve. 

“( ioiKl hyr," said Coleman politely. He shut the 
d»Hir after them aitd turned back swross the little 
toll 

"What ! Not thinking of going?" he exclaimed 
as he eame in. Ko.%ie was latting on the edge of 
the Iwd pulling on her shoes. 

•Xh away." she said. “You disgust me.” 

“But ttot’i splendid," Coleman declared. “That’s 
alt as it should he, all as I intended.” He sat down 
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beside her on the divan. ‘^Really/’ he said admir- 
ingly, ‘ Vhat exquisite legs V* 

Rosie would have given anything in the world 
to be back again in Bloxam Gardens. Even if 
James did live in his books all the time . . . Any- 
thing in the world. 

“This time,'' said Mrs. Viveash, “we simply must 
go through Piccadilly Circus." 

“It'll only be about two miles further." 

“Well, that isn't much." 

Gumbril leaned out and gave the word to the 
driver. 

“And besides, I like driving about like this," said 
Mrs. Viveash. “I like driving for driving's sake. 
It's like the Last Ride Together. Dear Theodore !" 
She laid her hand on his. 

“Thank you," said Gumbril and kissed it. 

The little cab buzzed along down the empty Mall. 
They were silent. Through the thick air one could 
see the brightest of the stars. It was one of those 
evenings when men feel that truth, goodness and 
beauty are one. In the morning, when they commit 
their discovery to paper, when others read it written 
there, it looks wholly ridiculous. It was one of those 
evenings when love is once more invented for the 
first time. That too seems a little ridiculous, 
sometimes, in the morning. 

“Here are the lights again," said Mrs. Viveash. 
“Hop, twitch, flick — ^yes, genuinely an illusion of 
jollity, Theodore. Genuinely." 

Gumbril stopped the cab. “It's after half past 
eight," he said. “At this rate we shall never get 
anything to eat. Wait a minute." 

He ran into Appenrodt's and came back in a 
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moment with a packet of smoked salmon sandwiches, 
a bottle of white wine and a glass. 

'We have a long way to go,'' he explained as he 
got into the taxi. 

They ate their sandwiches, they drank their wine. 
The taxi drove on and on. 

"This is positively exhilarating," said Mrs. Vive- 
ash as they turned into the Edgware Road. 

Polished by the wheels and shining like an old 
and precious bronze, the road stretched before them, 
reflecting the lamps. It had the inviting air of a 
road which goes on for ever. 

"They used to have such good peep shows in this 
street," Gumbril tenderly remembered. "Little back 
shops where you paid twopence to see the genuine 
mermaid, which turned out to be a stuffed walrus, 
and the tattooed lady, and the dwarf, and the living 
statuary, which one always hoped, as a boy, was 
really going to be rather naked and thrilling, but 
which was always the most pathetic of unem- 
ployed barmaids, dressed in the thickest of pink 
Jaeger." 

"Do you think there'd be any of those now?" 
asked Mrs. Viveash. 

Gumbril shook his head. "They've moved on 
with the march of civilisation. But where? He 
spread out his hands interrogatively. "I don't know 
which direction civilisation marches — ^whether north 
towards Kilburn and Golders Green, or oyer the 
river to the Elephant, to Clapham and Sydenham 
and all those other mysterious places. But in any 
case, high rents have marched up here ; there are no 
more genuine mermaids in the Edgware Road. 
What stories we shall be able to tell our children !" 
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'‘Do you think we shall ever have any?’^ Mrs 
Viveash asked. 

"One can never tell.’’ 

"I should have thought one could,” said Mrs 
Viveash. Children — that would be the most des- 
perate experiment of all. The most desperate, anc 
perhaps the only one having any chance of being 
successful. History recorded cases. On the othei 
hand, it recorded other cases, that proved th^ 
opposite. She had often thought of this experiment. 
There were so many obvious reasons for not making 
it. But some day, perhaps — she always put it off, 
like that. 

The cab had turned off the main road, into quieter 
and darker streets. 

"Where are we now?” asked Mrs. Viveash. 

"Penetrating into Maida Vale. We shall soon 
be there. Poor old Shearwater!” He laughed. 
Other people in love were always absurd. 

"Shall we find him in, I wonder?” It would be 
fun to see Shearwater again. She liked to hear him 
talking, learnedly and like a child. But when the 
child is six feet high and three feet wide and two 
feet thick, when it tries to plunge head first into 
your life — ^then, really, no. . . . "But what did you 
want with me?” he had asked. "Just to look at 
you,” she answered. Just to look; that was all. 
Music hall, not boudoir. 

"Here we are.” Gumbril got out and rang the 
second floor bell. 

The door was opened by an impertinent-looking 
little maid. 

"Mr. Shearwater’s at the lavatory,” she said in 
answer to Gumbrirs question. 
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'laboratory?'’ he suggested. 

"At the ’ospital.” That made it clear. 

"And is Mrs. Shearwater at home?” he asked 
maliciously. 

The little maid shook her head. "I expected ’er, 
but she didn't come back to dinner.'' 

"Would you mind giving her a message when 
she does come in,” said Gumbril. "Tell her that 
Mr. Toto was very sorry he hadn't time to 
speak to her when he saw her this evening in 
Pimlico.” 

"Mr. who?” 

"Mr. Toto.” 

"Mr. Toto is sorry 'e 'adn't the time to speak to 
Mrs. Shearwater when 'e saw 'er in Pimlico this 
evening. Very well, Sir.” 

"You won't forget,” said Gumbril. 

"No, I won't forget.” 

He went back to the cab and explained that they 
had drawn blank once more. 

"I'm rather glad,” said Mrs. Viveash. "If we 
ever did find anybody, it would mean the end of 
this Last Ride Together feeling. And that would 
be sad. And it's a lovely night. And really, for 
the moment, I feel I can do without my lights. 
Suppose we just drove for a bit now.” 

But Gumbril would not allow that. "We haven't 
had enough to eat yet,” he said, and he gave the 
cabman Gumbril Senior's address. 

Gumbril Senior was sitting on his little iron 
balcony among the dried-out pots that had once held 
geraniums, smoking his pipe and looking earnestly 
out into the darkness in front of him. Clustered 
in the fourteen plane trees of the square, the 
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nightly flight sound epical, as though it were a 
miration of peoples, a passage of armies. 

“And it’s my firm belief,” said Gumbril Senior 
adding notes to his epic, “that they made use of 
some sort of telepathy, some kind of direct mind- 
to-mind communication between themselves. You 
can't watch them without coming to that conclusion.” 

“A charming conclusion,” said Mrs. Viveash. 

“It s a faculty,” Gumbril Senior went on, “we all 
possess. I kdicve. All we animals.” He made a 
gesture which included himself, Mrs. Viveash and 
the invisible birds among the plane trees. “Why 
don’t \ve use it more? You may well ask. For 
the siinple rexson, my dear young lady, that half 
oiir existence is spent in dealing with things that 
have no mind — things with which it is impossible 
to hold telepathic communication. Hence the de- 
velopment of tlie five senses. I have eyes that pre- 
serve me from running into the lamp-post, ears that 
warn me I’m in the neighbourhood of Niagara. 
.\tid having ma<le these instruments very efficient, I 
use them even in holding converse with other beings 
having a mind. I let my telepathic faculty lie idle, 
preferring to employ an elaborate and cumbrous 
arrangement <if .symbols in order to make my 
thought known to you through your senses. In 
certain individuals, however, the faculty is naturally 
well developed—- like the mu.sical, or the mathe- 
matical, or the che.s.s-playing faculties in other people 
— that they cannot help entering into direct com- 
mmiication with other minds, whether they want 
to or jw>t. I f we knew a good method of educating 
an«l tlrawing out the latent faculty, most of us could 
make our.se!ves moderately efficient telepaths; just 
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as most of us can make ourselves into moderate 
musicians, chess-players and mathematicians. There 
would also be a few, no doubt, who could never 
communicate directly. Just as there are a few who 
cannot recognise ^Rule Britannia’ or Bach’s concerto 
in D minor for two violins, and a few who cannot 
comprehend the nature of an algebraical symbol. 
Look at the general development of the mathe- 
matical and musical faculties only within the last two 
hundred years. By the twenty-first century I believe 
we shall all be telepaths. Meanwhile, these delight- 
ful birds have forestalled us. Not having the wit 
to invent a language or an expressive pantomime, 
they contrive to communicate such simple thoughts 
as they have directly and instantaneously. They all 
go to sleep at once, wake at once, say the same thing 
at once; they turn all at once when they’re flying. 
, Without a leader, without a word of command, they 
do everything together, in complete unison. Sitting 
here in the evenings, I sometimes fancy I can feel 
their thoughts striking against my own. It has 
happened to me once or twice : that I have known a 
second before it actually happened, that the birds 
were going to wake up and begin their half-minute 
of chatter in the dark. Wait! Hush.” Gumbril 
Senior threw back his head, pressed his hand over 
his mouth, as though by commanding silence on 
himself he could command it on the whole world. 
^T believe they’re going to wake now. I feel it.” 

He was silent. Mrs. Viveash looked towards 
the dark trees and listened. A full minute passed. 
Then the old gentleman burst out happily laughing. 

^‘Completely wrong!” he said. “They’ve never 
been more soundly asleep.” Mrs. Viveash laughed 
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too. ‘‘Perhaps they all changed their minds, just 
as they were waking up,'' she suggested. 

Gumbril Junior reappeared; glasses clinked as he 
walked and there was a little rattle of crockery. He 
was carrying a tray. 

“Cold beef," he said, “and salad and a bit of a 
cold apple pie. It might be worse." 

They drew up chairs to Gumbril Senior's work 
table, and there, among the letters and the unpaid 
bills and the sketchy elevations of archiducal palaces, 
they ate the beef and the apple pie and drank the 
one and ninepenny mn ordinaire of the house. 
Gumbril Senior, who had already supped, looked on 
at them from the balcony. 

“Did I tell you," said Gumbril Junior, “that we 
saw Mr. Porteous’s son the other evening — ^very 
drunk ?" 

Gumbril Senior threw up his hands. “If you 
knew the calamities that young imbecile has been 
the cause of !" 

“What's he done?" 

“Gambled away I don't know how much borrowed 
money. And poor Porteous can't afford anything 
— even now." Mr. Gumbril shook his head and 
clutched and combed his beard. “It's a fearful blow 
but of course Porteous is very steadfast and serene 
and . . . There!" Gumbril Senior interrupted 
himself, holding up his hand, “Listen !" 

In the fourteen plane trees the starlings had 
suddenly woken up. 

There was a wild outburst, like a stormy sitting 
in the Italian Parliament. Then all was still. 
Gumbril Senior listened, enchanted. His face, as 
he turned back towards the light, revealed itself 
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all smiles. His hair seemed to have blown loose 
of its own accord, from within, so to speak; he 
pushed it into place. 

“You heard them?*' he asked Mrs. Viveash. 
“What can they have to say to one another, I 
wonder, at this time of night 

“And did you feel they were going to wake up?’' 
Mrs. Viveash enquired. 

“No,” said Gumbril Senior with candour. 

“When we’ve finished,” Gumbril Junior spoke 
with his mouth full, “you must show Myra your 
model of London. She’d adore it — except that it 
has no electric sky-signs.” 

His father looked all of a sudden very much 
embarrassed. “I don’t think it would interest Mrs. 
Viveash much,” he said. 

“Oh, yes it would. Really,” she declared. 

“Well, as a matter of fact it isn’t here.” Gumbril 
Senior pulled with fury at his beard. 

“Not here? But what’s happened to it?” 

Gumbril Senior wouldn’t explain. He just ignored 
his son’s question and began to talk once more 
about the starlings. Later on, however, when Gum- 
bril and Mrs. Viveash were preparing to go, the old 
man drew him apart into a corner and began to 
whisper the explanation. 

“I didn’t want to blare it about in front of 
strangers,” he said, as though it were a question of 
the house-maid’s illegitimate baby or a repair to the 
water-closet. “But the fact is, I’ve sold it. The 
Victoria and Albert had wind that I was making 
it; they’ve been wanting it all the time. And I’ve 
let them have it.” 

“But why?” Gumbril Junior asked in a tone of 
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astonishment. He knew with what a paternal 
affection — no, more than paternal — for he was sure 
that his father was more whole-heartedly attached 
to his models than his son — ^with what pride he 
regarded these children of his spirit. 

Gumbril Senior sighed. ‘It’s all that young 
imbecile,” he said, 

“What young imbecile?” 

“Porteous’s son, of course. You see, poor 
Porteous has had to sell his library, among other 
things. You don’t know what that means to him. 
All these precious books. And collected at the price 
of such hardships. I thought I’d like to buy a few 
of the best ones back for him. They gave me quite 
a good price at the Museum.” He came out of his 
corner and hurried across the room to help Mrs. 
Viveash with her cloak. “Allow me, allow me,” 
he said. 

Slowly and pensively Gumbril Junior followed 
him. Beyond good and evil? Below good and evil? 
The name of earwig . . . The tubby pony trotted. 
The wild columbines suspended, among the shadows 
of the hazel copse, hooked spurs, helmets of aerial 
purple. The Twelfth Sonata of Mozart was in- 
secticide ; no earwigs could crawl through that music. 
Emily’s breasts were firm and pointed and she had 
slept at last without a tremor. In the starlight good, 
true and beautiful became one. Write the dis- 
covery in books — in books quos, in the morning, 
legimus cacantes. They descended the stairs. The 
was waiting outside. 

“The Last Ride again,” said Mrs. Viveash. 

“Golgotha Hospital, Southwark,” said Gumbril 
to the driver and followed her into the cab. 
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“Drive, drive, drive,” repeated Mrs. Viveash. “I 
like your father, Theodore. One of these days he’ll 
fly away with the birds. And how nice it is of 
those starlings to wake themselves up like that in 
the middle of the night, merely to amuse him. Con- 
sidering how unpleasant it is to be woken in the 
night. Where are we going?” 

“We’re going to look at Shearwater in his 
laboratory.” 

“Is that a long way away?” 

“Immensely,” said Gumbril. 

“Thank God for that,” Mrs. Viveash piously and 
expiringly breathed. 
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Streamed and shone. The sweat poured off him and 
was caught as it rained down in a water proof sheet, 
to trickle down its sloping folds into a large glass 
receptacle which stood under a hole in the centre of 
the sheet at the focal point where all its slopes 
converged. The automatically controlled heating 
apparatus in the basement kept the temperature in 
the box high and steady. Peering through the 
damp-dimmed panes of the window, Lancing noticed 
with satisfaction that the mercury stood unchang- 
ingly at twenty-seven point five Centigrade. The 
ventilators at the side and top of the box were open ; 
Shearwater had air enough. Another time, Lancing 
reflected, they’d make the box air-tight and see the 
effect of a little carbon dioxide poisoning on top of 
excessive sweating. It might be very interesting, 
but to-day they were concerned with sweating only. 
After seeing that the thermometer was steady, that 
the ventilators were properly open, the water was 
still trickling over the brake, Lancing would tap at 
the window. And Shearwater who kept his eyes 
fixed straight before him, as he pedalled slowly and 
unremittingly along his nightmare road, would turn 
his head at the sound. 

“All right?” Lancing’s lips moved and his eye- 
brows went up enquiringly. 

Shearwater would nod his big round head and the 
sweat-drops suspended on his eyebrows and his 
moustache, would fall like little liquid fruits shaken 
suddenly by the wind. 

“Good,” and Lancing would go back to his thick 
German book under the reading lamp at the other 
end of the laboratory. 

Constant as the thermometer Shearwater pedalled 
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proportion, the old man had said. The old man ap- 
peared in the middle of the nightmare road in front 
of him, clutching his beard. Proportion, propor- 
tion. There were first a lot of dirty rocks lying 
about; then there was St. Paul’s. These bits of his 
life had to be built up proportionably. 

There was work. And there was talk about work 
and ideas. And there were men who could talk 
about work and ideas. But so far as he had been 
concerned that was about all they could do. He 
would have to find out what else they did; it was 
interesting. And he would have to find out what 
other men did; men who couldn’t talk about work 
and not much about ideas. They had as good kid- 
neys as any one else. 

And then there were women. 

On the nightmare road he remained stationary. 
The pedals went round and round under his driving 
feet, the sweat ran oif him. He was escaping and 
yet he was also drawing nearer. He would have 
to draw nearer. "Woman, what have I to do with 
you ?” Not enough ; too much. 

Not enough — ^he was building her in, a great pil- 
lar next to the pillar of work. 

Too much — he was escaping. If he had not caged 
himself here in this hot box, he would have run out 
after her, to throw himself — all in fragments, all 
dissipated and useless — in front of her. And she 
wanted none of him. But perhaps it would be 
worse, perhaps it would be far, far worse if she did. 

The old man stood in the road before him, clutch- 
ing his beard, crying out, ""Proportion, proportion.” 
He trod and trod at his building machine, working 
up the pieces of his life, steadily, unremittingly 
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working them into a proportionable whole, into a 
dome that should hang, light, spacious, and high, as 
though by a miracle, on the empty air. He trod and 
trod, escaping, mile after mile into fatigue, into wis- 
dom. He was at Dover now, pedalling across the 
channel. He was crossing a dividing gulf and there 
would be safety on the other side; the cliffs of 
Dover were already behind him. He turned his 
head as though to look back at them; the drops of 
sweat were shaken from his eyebrows, from the 
shaggy fringes of his moustache. He turned his 
head from the blank wooden wall in front of him 
over his left shoulder. A face was looking through 
the observation window behind him — a woman’s 
face. 

It was the face of Mrs. Viveash. 

Shearwater uttered a cry and at once turned back 
again. He redoubled his pedalling. One, two, 
three, four — furiously he rushed along the night- 
mare road. She was haunting him now in hallu- 
cinations. She was pursuing and she was gaining 
on him. Will, wisdom, resolution and understand- 
ing were of no avail, then? But there was always 
fatigue. The sweat poured down his face, streamed 
down the indented runnel of his spine, along the 
seam at the meeting place of the ribs. His loin- 
cloth was wringing wet. The drops pattered con- 
tinuously on the water-proof sheet. His calves and 
the muscles of his thighs ached with pedalling. 
One, two, three, four — ^he trod round a hundred 
times with either foot. After that he ventured to 
turn his head once more. He was relieved, and at 
the same time he was disappointed, to see that there 
was now no face at the window. He had exor- 
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ciseti t!ie hallucinatinn. He settled down to a more 
leisurely jHxLiUinj'. 

In the atuiex of the blx>rat«»ry the animals de- 
voteil to the service of |)hysiohif»y were woken hy 
the stuUlen ojteiiiij}' of the d«H»r, the sudden irrn|»» 
ti«ni ttf tiftht. I'he alhitto |^tuinea>|>iKS jweretl 
thrtmuh the meshes of their hutch and their re*l 
eyes were like the rear lij'lits of bicycles. The fire|»- 
nant she-rahbits IoIIo^hhI out and slunik their ears 
anti jMiintetl their trenmlous tH>ses lowartis the t|ot>r. 
The eiR'k into which Shearwater luid engrafted an 
ewary came out, ttot kmming whether to crow or 
cluck. 

“VV'hen he’s with hens,” Lancing explained tt» his 
visitors, ‘‘he thinks he’s a c«Hk. When he'.s with a 
cock, he’s eonv'tnced he’s a ptdlet.” 

The rats whtt were U’itig fed «in milk frtun a I.on- 
don dairy came tnmitling from their ne^t with an 
anxious hungry s*|ueaking. 'I’hey were geftitJg thitt- 
ner atul thinner every day; in a few d.iv* they 
would lx? «leati. lUit the okl r.U, wh<>,r dirt w.ts 
(iratle A tiiilk from the countiv, h.inllv took the 
trouble to ttiove. fie was as i.it and sleek as a 
hniwn furry fruit, ripe to hiifstuig No skim and 
chalky wjtter, Jto dried thing ainl tnheivle IsinlU lor 
him. He was in rltner. .Next week, however, the 
fates were pkitting to give him tli.dieles .trtifiei.dly. 

In their glass pagoila the little hknk a.solotls 
crawletl, the herahlty of Mexietg among a seanly 
herbage. The l»*et!es, wht> hatl h,ul their heatls cut 
off and repined fiy the heatls tif tither lieetles, darted 
uncertainly alxiut, some oltrying their heath, some 
their genital organs. A tiftren year oj»l monkey, re- 
juvenated by the Steinach proeess, was discovered 
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by die H|tht nf I ..incinji’s electric torch, shaking the 
t.;ir*s th.it ',r|>.uatc<l hint from the green-furred, bald- 
runijicd. !»c.ii.U'il ymnig iH-anty in the next cage. He 
wii'j giui'.hiftg hii trcth with thwarted {tassion. 

lainiittg cxjh.tindrd to the visitors all the secrets. 
l‘he va-^t, uni«*hevahie, fantastic world ojiened out 
as hr sjuike. I here were trojiics, there were cold 
sras httsy with living Inniigs, there were forests full 
of horrildr irres, silence and darknes.s. There were 
fernimts anti inlintirsiina! jK»isrm.s floating in the air. 
There were leviathans suckling their young, there 
were tlses anti wortns, there were men, living in 
cities, thinking, knowing giHwl and evil. And all 
were ch.tngnig c»>nttnnonsly, moment by moment, 
aiul each retn.iineil all the time itself hy virtue of 
st»nie iinnnaj'iii.iMe rnehantnietit. They were all 
alive And on the other side of the courtyard be- 
yiind the .he»l in which the animals slept or uneasily 
stirred, in the huge h<'s|ntal tliat went up sheer like a 
wnulowetl ilifl mio the air. men and women were 
ceasing to l<r themselves, tir were struggling to re- 
main thrmselve,. riiey were dying, they were 
sttngglmg to live. The «(ther window.s Itsiked on 
to the in el. I he lights of I.ondon bridge were 
on the right, of IJiaekfrtars to the left. On the op- 
jioHite .ho|r St, I'aiil's itoaled up as though self- 
stippoiird in the moonlight, l.ike time the river 
llovved, aleiit and bl.iek, tiiuiihril and Mrs. Viveash 
leaned then elbows on the silt aiul liKikerl out. lake 
thnr the river llowed, siantichlessly, as though from 
a wound m the world's sitle. h'or a long time they 
were silent They lo«»ked out, without speaking, 
aerosa the tlow of time, at the stars, at the human 
symiHil hanging miraculously in the moonlight. 
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Lancing had gone back to his German book; he had 
no time to waste, looking out of windows. 

^To-morrow,’’ said Grumbril at last, meditatively. 

^To-morrow,'' Mrs. Viveash interrupted him, 
^‘will be as awful as to~day.’' She breathed it like 
a truth from beyond the grave prematurely revealed, 
expiringly from her death-bed within. 

^‘Come, come,'' protested Gumbril. 

In his hot box Shearwater sweated and pedalled. 
He was across the channel now; he felt himself 
safe. Still he trod on; he would be at Amiens by 
midnight if he went on at this rate. He was escap- 
ing, he had escaped. He was building up his strong 
light dome of life. Proportion, cried the old man, 
proportion! And it hung there proportioned and 
beautiful in the dark confused horror of his desires, 
solid and strong and durable among his broken 
thoughts. Time flowed darkly past. 

“And now," said Mrs. Viveash, straightening her- 
self up and giving herself a little shake, “now we'll 
drive to Hampstead and have a look at Piers 
Cotton*" 


THE END 



